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PREFACE. 
ana HE REVOLUTION 
A in England having o- 

d the Eyes of that 
brave Nation, with re. 
gard to their true In- 
tereſt; as well as thoſe 
of the other Princes 

| of Eur n who enga ; 
ed with them, and united their Forces, to 
duce an ambitious Monarch, that en- 
eavour'd to ſet himſelf up above them; 
many remarkable Occurrences hap- 
n'd, as made room for an Infinity of 
od Obſervations and Reflexions, which 
e not only of Uſe to every one in par- 


cular at prefent, but may alſoafford many 
Feeeflary Inſtructions for the future. 


I Tauzy are placed confuſedly, as th 
Freſented themſelves to the Mind; 
hat they compoſe a Variety of different 
bjects, interwoven one among ano- 
er ; ſome ſerious 3 and others enter- 


A 2 taining, 
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taining, for the Relaxation of the Mind, ll - 
and to pleaſe the ſeveral Palates of Men; ” 
wherein, *tis hoped, every one will find ll 
his peculiar Satisfaction. It has ſerv'd a d 
an Amuſement for a Perſon, who being 
ſeveral Years without Employment, in : 
Foreign Country, apply'd himſelf alto. 
gether to Reading, and Reflecting uponſſ©? 
ſuch Things as occurr'd to his View 
and having ſet down his Thoughts ane 
Remarks in Writing, he found that hi" 
Work ſwelFd inſenfibly to a Bulk ſuf 
cient to be communicated to his intim: 
Friends, who importun'd him to comm! 
it to the Preſs. As ſuch a Defign was 
itſelf liable to no Objection, he had th 
Complaiſance to oblige them, witha 
troubling himſelf about the Cenſure ff: 
the Criticks z having no other Aim 
his Writings, than his own Satisfa&ic 
only, and an Amuſement in his Hou 
of Leiſure and Retirement. 


HE had gather'd ſomewhat of Exc 
Tent from Monſieur de Pompone, but cſp,*" 
cially, ſome curious Thoughts of Mot ne 
ſieur de Ia Rochefoucauld ; Two of the Ned 
reſt and moſt admirable Wits in the Cot reft 
of France; with which he has illuſti ire 
ted his Work, as being private Matte! nd 
which have been communicated to 15 
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ind With the Treaties and Alliances, which 
divers Princes made, at ſeveral times, 
with France; and lets you fee, what they 
got by it. This is a Subject which Li. 
ving Hiſtory ſufficiently mentions ; and 
contains Matters of Fact whereof ſeveral 
berſons, now alive, have been Eye-wit- 
neſſes, and which are beyond the Con- 
tradiction of any Perſon whatever. 


Ts, certainly, the hardeſt thing in the 
World, to ſuit the Humour of the Pub- 

ick. Some are for Divinity, Phyſick, or 
he Mathematicks; Others for Literature, 
edals, Inſcriptions, or Antiquities z And 


I'd with. The Learned and Studious 
Won't trouble themſelves about the Nice- 
neſs of Turn, and other Embelliſhments 
df Speech: They are content, if you 
ive em but Matter enough, and have no. 
alue. for the fineſt Ornament. While 
She Vulgar are full as careleſs with re- 
Ipect to the Bottom of Things, if the Ex- 
reflion only be but agreeable : They ad- 
luſinhire pretty Turns and refin'd Criticiſms ; 
ttellnd are above all things charm'd wit 
Brightneſs. They cannot endure the leaſt 
rouble even in the moſt abſtracted and 


very few. He begins his Obſervations 


dthers, again, for Hiſtory, Law, or Poli- 
Wicks. This is what all our Journals are 


um 
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both theſe ? It is, I ſay, a very difficult 


difficule Matters. How, then, ſhall an Au- 
thor find out a juſt Medium, to ſatisfy 


Point. 


Fox the reſt, we can only refer you 
to the Table, where you will find ſuch 
a Variety, as cannot but afford ſome. 
what to your Mind, either with regard 
to Hiſtory, or to good Morals, Policy 
and Religion. If none of theſe will do 
you may, at leaſt, inform yourſelf of: 
great many Occurrences which have hap 
pen'd in Europe and elſewhere. 
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ſtance always fatal to ſuch as 7 — a 


Pag. 1 
Provid by the Aſſiſtance he gave the rs 
againſt the Turks 2 
By that he gave the Venetians 3 
. 2 fatal to the Houfe of Furſtem- 
6 
, Fatal 4 the King of Sweden ib. 
To the Giy of Meſſina F | 2 
To Ki rles II. of Englan 3 
To 1 _— ib. 
BLI To the late King James "5 
| To the Elefter 5 of Bavaria ih. 
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King James's Intereſt : 
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ſtants 20 
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What the Barons War coſt the Engliſh 20 
' The Intereſt of Europe in the Marriage of _ 


King Richard I's Ranſors 21 


late King Charles II. of Spain b. 
r an m There of the Houſe” f, 


- Auſtria ! b, 
The Extravagance of certain Perfins' compar 4 

with that of Pope Benedict XIII. 24 
Character of the Duke de Montauſier 27 


Too great Obſtinacy in a Siege dangerous ib. 
A Trick of the leſuites * extirfate the Pro- 
.teſtant' Religion 28 
Famous Authority of a Romiſh Faculty and 
Proteſtant Synod, who agree, that it it 
_ lawful to revolt againſt a Sovereign who 


. is. guilty of Oppreſſion 29 
4 curious Reflexion of Darius 30 
A Remark upon. Scipio as 


Another upon Ceſar 


Pride puniſh'd by Heaven in the Perſon 75 
Xerxes 


Conſequences of the famous Battle of Arbella 4 


 Refiexion upon the Burning of Whitehall 7 


A curious Reflexion 


Averſion of the Romans for * who VARY. 
their Country 


36 
A bold Enterprize manag d by the Monks. ih. 
A Compariſon between Two late Popes, with w 
2 to their Hatred for the French 
The latter a more dangerous Enemy than t 


former 38 
Of Philip II's Enterprize againſt England 39 
Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of. Spies , 40 


Of K. Charles I's Sham-War with France 41 


Regiment of Dumbarton recall d ib. 


07 King Charles'⸗ Wars with the Dutch 
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Queen Chriſtina of Sweden's Sentiments of Per- 
ſec ution 43 
The French King wrought all King James's 
Diſgraces 44 
He facilitated the Prince of Oranpe's Land- 
ing in England, in hopes of kindling a Ci 
vil War Fi 
The French King's Force fl 
Cardinal Richelicu's Ways to corrupt Men ſe- 


cretly 4s 
A curious Reflexion 47 _ 
A Maxim of Spinoſa ih. 


Of the new Policy of the French, not to fight ib, 
There are things, which to have undertaken is 


ſuſſcien 48 
A Heathen Aſtronomers Thought 49 
All States have their Bounds ib 


The Conduct of France, for ſeveral Tears paſt, 
has turn d againſt her 50 

Fatal Conſequences of an unlimited Ambition 51 

Inteſtine Diviſions are capable of deſtroying 4 


State $2 
A remarkable Example of Humane Vanity in 
Craſſus ib. 


New Maxim of the French King, with reſpect 


to the Spaniſh Succeſſion - 5 3 | 


Fate is inevitable - 
The Doctrine of Preſages is the Work of Prieſt- 
Craft 54 
We make War now-adays, in a manner very dif- 
' ferent from the Ancients 56 
A Reflexion upon the Character of Lewis XIV. 57 
A remarkable Action of Katharine de Medicis 10. 
A Conſideration upon the Armies now employ'd 59 
Example of the French at Madagaſcar 60 


The 
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The Lewaneſs of the Saxons in England ocra- 
ſion d their Ruin 61 
Monſletty de Gour ville? Saying to X. Charles II. 62 


— — s Saying upon the ſame Subject ib. 


Pretences for divers Conſpiracies 63 

A Re flexi ion upon the Bravery of the French 64 

Of the Battle of Lepanto 62 
Lewis XIV's Antipathy and Averſion 9 

Ring William 65 

A Parallel between them ib. 

Particular Motives of his Hatred ib. 

The Pa piſts were well us d by King Willam 68 


The French King aſſiſted K. James for his own 


Intere 69 
His being born with Teeth taken for an ill 
Omen ib. 


The great — — of States is not laſting 70 
Exemplify'd in the Decay of ſeveral Empires ib. 

Of the 2 * Proſperity; LA firſt, of Pride 78 

Of the Tele of Great | 79 
It has always been unfortunate 5 

The ſecond Vice of Proſperity, Perfidionſuefi | 

A curious Obſervation upon Charles V. for 5 , 
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g ve confider how fatal 
and unlucky the Friend - 
ſhip and Aſſiſtance of 


to all ſuch as have made 
Tryal thereof, the Miſ- 
fortunes of the late King 
James will be, no longer, 
Matter of Surprize to us. 


Adence has always look'd askew on thoſe, whoſe 
Quarrels France has 006! "hl to maintain. 


0 B SER VATIONS, 


To 


French 
Sead; 
and A 


Lewis XIV. have prov'd fence - 


ways fatal, 


For, nothing is more certain, than, that Proyi- 


W 
2 


Obſervations and Reflezions 


Prov'd by 
the Aſſi- 
ſtance he 
gave the 
Emperor 
avarnſt the 
Turks. 


- To be convinced of this Truth, we need on. 
ly take a ſhort View of the Princes and States, 
whoſe Intereſts that Monarch has, ſeveral times, 
ſince his Majority, eſpous'd: And thoſe are, 
the Emperor, the Yenetians, the Houſe of Fur- 
ſtemberg, the King of Sweden, the Meſſineze, King 
Charles II. of England, the City of Strasburg, the 
Grand Seignior , the late King James Il. the 
Electors of Bavaria and Cology, and, laſtly, the 
Duke of Mantra. 

Tax firſt foreign Power on whom Lewis XIV. 
foiſted his Aſſiſtance, was the late Emperor 
Leopold, in his War againſt the Turks, Anno 

1664, The Uſe his Imperial Majeſty made of 
thoſe Succours, was, that the ſlender Succeſſes 
which enſued upon their Arrival, convinced 
him, he muſt make Peace with the Turks at 
any rate. And the ſooner, becauſe he had Rea- 
ſon to believe, the French King would, eer 
long, turn Cat in Pan; and that, poſſibly, the 

numerous Troops which were ſending him 
from France, were not ſo much deſign'd to ex- 
pel the Orromans, as, when once lodg'd in the 

Heart of Germany, to open a Way to the Im- 

perial Dignity, for the ambitious Prince who 

ſeat em. It muſt be confeſs'd, the French be 
haved themſelves very well at the famous Bat 
tle of Raab; But the Smalneſs of their Num 
ber, compar'd with the Imperial Army, ma) 
take from the Share, which they claim, of the 

Glory of that day. This, however, is certain; 

the Bruſhes which the Emperor met with in 

that War, and the Umbrage he took, of the 

Deſigns of the French, determin'd him to treat 

with the Turks, immediately after the Battle. 
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Tus Affair of Candy furniſh'd the French D ther be 
King with a freſh Opportunity of ſending Suc- Vans. 
cours to the Venetians, and, at the ſame time, rians. 
of laying the Foundation of their Ruin. They 
had maintain'd a bloody War, by Sea and Land, 
againſt the whole Force of the Orroman Empire, 
for the Space of 23 Years, without Intermiſſion, 
and thereby gain'd immortal Glory; But as 
they had to do with an Enemy, who pour'd in 
upon them Troops, almoſt-innumerable, on all 
ſides, they were, at laſt, coop'd up in the ſingle 
Town of Candy; which alone remain'd to them, 
of the whole Iſland. From the Beginning of 
the Year 1666, when the Grand Viſier beſieg'd 


eſſes Nit in Form, to June, 1669, the Venetians had de- 
nced I fended themſelves in a manner, which came up 
ks at to the Reputation they had gaind; and the Be- 
Rea · ¶ſiegers had loſt above Soooo Men before its 
_ cer walls. Thoſe who ſurviv'd, knowing they muſt 
„ the ſhare the Fate of their Comrades, it they kept 

himthe Field, deſerted every day; inſomuch that 
o ex- Nhe Viſier himſelf began to deſpair of taking a 
1 the Town, which ſeem'd Proof againſt, and im- 
» Im-Mpregnable by, the Force of Storm, and Mine, 
- whoſſand Bomb, Hunger and Peſtilence had turn'd 
h be · his Camp into the Theater of Death; and his 
Bat · numerous Army was now dwindled to 16000 
Num-{Pkeletons, rather than 16000 Men. On the 
„ may{Pther hand, the Yenerians, being Maſters at Sea, 
F theFvere ſupply'd with all manner of Neceſlaries 


in nt moderate Prices, and enjoy'd, in the Town, 

i general Plenty. 

= Sucu was the Condition of the Beſiegers 
Ind Beſieged, when the French Succours, (under 
he Command of the Duke de Beaufort Admi- 
al, and the Duke ds Noailles General of the 
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Land-Forces) arriv'd at Candy, in June, 1669. 
And thoſe Seccours occaſion d the irreparable 
Loſs of that Iſland. © Rf CHAM 
Ten days after his Arrival, the Duke d. 
 Noailles would needs make a Sally, with his 
French Men, upon the Enemy's Camp, and at- 
tack a Poſt call'd La Sabionnera, where, the 
Turks, had lodg'd themſelves ; Conduct very 
oppoſite to that which the Venetian had, till 
then, ſo ſucceſsfully obſerv'd, during the Siege; 
and extremely diſapprov'd by the maſt skilful 
Generals in the Town: But the French, prepo- 
ſterouſly impatient. to ſignalize their Bravery, 
and teach the Yenetians, how to raiſe a Siege, ( as 
Monſieu Dampriexzgawas pleas'd to expreſs 
uyelzn tNe Council of War) could, by no 
means, be perſuaded to ſtay in the Town,-and 
continue on the Defenſive, which the Beſieged 
had always found to be their . Ia 
a word, the French having, with. about 1000 
Venetians, and 700 Pioneers, march'd out ſi- 
lently, without being diſcover'd, and ranged 
themſelves in Order of Battle, in a little Plain 
not far from the Enemy's Camp, attackd Two 
Redoubts which cover d the ſame and, having 
Pur all the Turks to the Sword, made them- 
elves Maſters of both the Redoubts ; ſoon af- 
ter drove the Enemy from their Trenches and 
Works; and forced 'em to abandon their 
Camp. So far, ſo well. But as ill Luck would 
have it, a trifling Accident fell out, which did 
not only ruin the Enterprize, but cool'd the 
Courage of the French to ſuch a Degree, that 
they could never afterwards be perſuaded top 
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undertake any Thing of Importance. Juſt Farr 
in the Heat of the Action, wherein the * 0; 
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had driven the Enemy not only from their 
Camp, but even from another Poſt which they 
had ſeiz d; by Chance, ſome Powder, Mortars, 
and Grenades, belonging to one of the French 


Batteries, took Fire. Away they run; aban- 
don the Place, in the utmoſt Diſorder; and 
ſtrike ſuch a Terrour throughout their Army, 
that all betake themſelves to their Heels, and 
abandon Victory above half gain'd. Nor was 


that all: With Victory, they gave up alſo the 


Lives of abundance of their own Men; and, 
among the reſt, One worth a Thouſand others; 
namely, that of the brave Duke de Beaufort, 
whoſe Body could never be found. 

As that Diſaſter encourag'd the Grand Viſier 
o carry on the Siege with greater Vigour than 
before; ſo did it very much diſcourage the Be- 
eged. And, as if the French had come only to 
aſten the Loſs of Candy, they re-embark'd the 


ſad Remainders of their Army in the Month of 


luguſt following, and left the Captain-General 
oroſms, ſince Doge of Venice, to quit himſelf, 
a the moſt advantageous manner he could, of 
a Place which was now reduced to a Heap of 
Rubbiſh, and could, therefore, be no longer 
maintain'd. And indeed, he did, at laſt, ſurren- 
ler it, upon honourable Terms, the 17th of 
September following. Thus, the Republick of 


nice partly owes the Loſs of Candy, and, by 


hat means, of the whole Iſland, to the unſea- 
onable Bravery, or rather the obſtinate Ca- 
rice, of the French ; For, it is more than pro- 


able, that if thoſe Troops had never come to 
andy; or, if, after they were come, they had 
ary'd in the Town, as they were advis d ta 
o; the Grand Viſier * been 3 
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ly to raiſe the Siege, but even to abandon the 
whole Iſland to the Fenetians: And none fo 
roper as that, in all the Aediterranean, to 
p the Ottomans in Awe. 

His Friend- - Im the next Place, we find, that Lewis the 
Yip l, Great vouchſafed to eſpouſe the Intereſts of the 
of Fur= Houſe of Furſtemberg; a Family, that ſeems to 
femberg, have come into the World, purely to be the 
Ruin of her Country, and to give Birth to all 
the Misfortunes under which Europe has long 
groan'd. That Family. liv'd happily enough, 
and made a conſiderable Figure in the Empire, 
ſo long as ſhe was not under the Dependence ol, 
he French King, nor had enter'd into any Con- 
eracy with him; But when ſhe was ſo infa- 
tuated, as to make herſelf a Tool of France, 
What a Train of Evils did ſhe then bring upon 
herſelf? and how much greater upon her Na- 
tive Country ? — Head of the _ = Fur 
emberg having been long kept Priſoner by 
— Order, was, at laſt, ſet at Liberty; 
but liv'd, ever after, hated and deſpis'd of al 
the World. And the Cardinal of that Name 
has, ſince he became a Creature of Lewis XIV 
met with a thouſand Croſſes and Diſappoint 
ments, capable of mortifying his Ambition 
For he not only fail'd in his Pretenſions to th: 
Electorate of Cologs, but has been ſince d 
clar'd an Enemy to the Empire; ſo that, of a 
the French King's Allies, none has leſs Reaſo! 

to boaſt of his Friendſhip, than that Cardir 

and his Family. 

Fatal to be T un next that falls under our Conſfjderatiot 
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$f for having felt the diſmal Effects of the Frend 
Weenen, King's Friendſhip, is the late King of Sweden 
who, at the ſame time that he ſucceede 


Guſts k 
Fi 


8 upon ſeveral Subjects. 


Guſtavus Adolphus in his Kingdom, ſucceeded 
him likewiſe in his excellent Qualities, and rare 
Endowments; and convincd the World, by 
moſt ſolid Proofs, that he was the beſt of 
Kings. I ſhall paſs over, in Sikace, the ma- 
nifold ill Conſequences of the Alliance, which 
that King's Guardians, (his Majeſty not be- 
ing then of Age) and the Senate of Swedey, 
enter d into with France; becauſe that Mat- 
ter would be too prolix : But we may be 
allow'd to ſay, that h Alliance reduced 
Sweden to great Extremities; ſince to it ſhe 
owes as well the Loſs of her fineſt Troops 
and Territories, as the Exhauſting of almoſt 
all her Treaſures, 

By the Treaty made with France, the Swedes 
oblig'd themſelves to ſend an Army into Ger- 
many, againſt the Enemies of that Crown ; 
"Wualeſs they prov'd ſucceſsful in their Deſign 
of making a General Peace. Bur there fell 
ſuch warm Showers of Lonis-d'ors at Stockholm, 
erty as induced the Senate to ſend away General 
Mrangel, ſore againſt his Will, with 10000 Men, 
Ito lay the Duchy of Brandenburg in Aſhes. 
However, he receiv'd ſuch a Blow, at Terbertim, 
as contributed very much to the Emperor's 
Declaring the Swedes Enemies of the Empire, 
and his Inviting the. King of Denmark, and 
all the Princes of the Lower Circle, to in- 
vade ſuch Territories of the Crown of Swe- 
den, as border'd upon their Countries. Soon 
after which, bis Dauiſh Majeſty poſleſs'd him- 
ſelf of the Duchy of Holſtein, only becauſe the 
F Puke of that Name had, by private Treaties, 
engaged with Sweden. 
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the Succours France had promis'd dem by the 


on'd the Loſs of greateſt Part of the Swediſ 


Tus Swedes made their utmoſt Efforts againſt 
the numerous Enemies who attack'd *em on all 
ſides ; and were in continual Expectation of 


Treaty : But far from being as good as her 
Word, ſhe was ſo negligeat, as to ſuffer Stade 
in Bremen to be loſt ; nor ever attempted its 
Relief, tho' her Troops were within three 
days March of the Place; inſomuch that, af- 
ter a vigorous Defence, the Garriſon was ob- 
lig'd to ſurrender it. 

I $HALL not inſiſt upon another Affair, 


which, by the Refuſal of a Convoy, occaſi- 


_ My , „ £55 OO A was. 


Fleet of Merchant-Ships, and their Admiral 
and Fleet of Men of War, in the Sound. Nor 
more, upon the Treachery with which they 
were abandon'd in the Treaty of Nimeguen. 
The Ambaſſador of Sweden at the Court of 
England, after the Revolution, inſiſted, and 
has continued ſo to do, upon all theſe Points, 
repreſenting 'em as ſo many Occaſions, where- 
on the French King abandon'd, at the fame 
time, the Intereſts of his Maſter, : and thoſe 
of all Chriſtendom. 145357 91 1. 

Ms a while, I cannot forbear adding twe 
or three Words with reſpe& to one particular 
Action of the French King. It is, chat after 
the King of Sweden had expos'd his Royal 
Perſon upon ſeveral Occaſions z and particular- 
Iy, in three bloody Battles, wherein his Mas 
eſty headed his Army, and in one of which ft 

e had a Horſe ſhot under him; Lewis the Grea tl 
poſſeſs'd himſelf, in return, of the Duchy of li 
Deux-Ponts, the ancient Patrimony of the Raya 

wn . — * Family h 
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Family of Sweden, of which he keeps Poſſeſſion 
even to this day. 121 201 

| Bur proceed we, in the next place, to con» Fo the 
ſider one of the deepeſt and moſt cruel Tra- © F 
gedies, that ever. was ated upon the Stage 

of Europe. A Tragedy it was, that will fix 

an eternal Blemiſh upon the Memory of Lewis 

the Great; and ſerve as a Warning to all Po- 
ſterity, how. they truſt to the Friendſhip of a 
Prince, who ſacrifices Honour, Faith, and all 

that ought to be accounted moſt Sacred among 
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on all 
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Iffair, Men, to his Ambition, and his Intereſt: I 
ccaſi-MWmean, the Affair of Aeſſina, which happen'd 
wediſiihin the following manner, 


Tuo', by the Contract of Marriage between 
Lewis XIV. and the King of Spain's Siſter, con- 
firm'd by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, in the 
Year 1660, the French King had enter d into 
2 firm Alliance with his Brother-in-Law, and 
formally renounced all Right to the Succeſſion 
of the Crown of Spain, and whatever Pre- 
rhere-Mtcnſions he might have to his Territories, in 
ſameſcaſe of his Catholick Majeſty's Deceaſe ; yet, 
thoſeFWotwithſtanding'-that Treaty, and contrary 
ven to common Generoſity, Lewis XIV. by his 
Intrigue and Money, had well-nigh ſtripp'd his 
Brother-in-Law, who was ſcarce turn'd of In- 
fancy, of one of his fineſt Kingdoms; that of 
icily. « Ever ſince, that Iſland became Part of 
the Nominions of Spain, the City of Meſſina 

ad made a very conſiderable Figure, and ob- 
tain'd ſuch ample and advantageous — 96: 
that ſhe ſeem'd rather a Republick within her 


miral 
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hy offflittle Diſtrict, than a Town under the Sub- 

RayalſeRtion of a Monarchy. Very few Cities went 

7amilyÞcyond| her for Trade; She therein mn 
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their flatt'ring Promiſes, and ily Inſinuation 


moſt of the Empires in the World ; Nor waz 
there any, of her Bigneſs, in the Mediterranea 
that pretended to come up with her in Riches, 
Such was Meſſina; and ſuch, perhaps, ſhe migh 
have remain'd to this day , but for the fata 
Friendſhip of Lewis the Great, who plunged her 
into Ruin deep without Reſſource. 

Tux Viceroy having laid new Duties up 
on certain Merchandizes, the Meſſineze ex 
claim'd againſt that Impoſition, as an Injury 
done em. Nor were the Agents and Penh- 
oners of France wanting, on that Occaſion 
to blow the Coal into ſuch a Flame, that, a 
laſt, they obliged thoſe unhappy People, b 


to ſhake off the Spaniſh Yoke, and put them 
ſelves under the Protection of Fance. 

Bur it was not long, before the Aſeſſine 
repented the Folly they had committed. Nei 
ther were the Arms of a Minor King, whon 
they had abandon'd, ſo much the Subject of 
their Repentance, as the Inſolencies contin 
ally offer'd *em by the French Garriſon and 
Governour, whom they had receiv'd. In 
word, the French behaving themſelves lik 
Maſters, and not like Protectors, convinc'd 
the AMeſſineze, but too late, that bey hai 
leap'd out of the Frying-Pan into the Fire. Ne 
vertheleſs, the poor People, conſcious to them 
ſelyes, that they had given the King of Spai 
juſt Cauſe of Complaiat, and finding, on the 
other hand, that it was impoſſible for em to 
diſengage themſelves from the Frexch, ſhut their 
Eyes againſt the Rigours with which they were 
treated by thoſe Maſters, and reſoly'd to maki 
their new Slavery as eaſy to em, as * 
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conſecrated Flag, to ſet up at his Ship's Stern 
But the Wind coming fair, the 15th of March 
and the French Soldiers, who had landed, em 
barking again, in the greateſt Hurry, with 
all that ever they had left behind 'em, at thei 
firſt Embarkation, made the Afeſſineze, at laſt 
ſuſpeR, all of a ſadden, they were betray'd: 
Inſomuch that the People running to Mon 
ſieur de la Ferillade, juſt as he was upon the 
Point of leaving em, obliged him to return 
to the Town-Houſe, where he made a Speech 
to the Meſſineze tranſported with Rage and 
Fury; concluding with theſe mortifying Ex 
preſſions: Jn a word; I am commanded, 
Maſter, to carry his Troops back to France: T 
muſt, therefore, endeavour to defend yourſelve: 
for Two Months, at whoſe Expiration I ſhall re 
turn. Mean while, if any of you have a mini 
zo go #0 France, you may; provided you do it 
in good Order. | 

Tris Thunder-Clap ſtruck the Meſſineze 
with ſuch a general Conſternation, that of al 
the Citizens, only 112 of the richeſt had 
the Refolution to accept of the Offer. And 
indeed, They had no time to prepare for thei 
Departure ; for the French Fleet hoiſted Sail 
the next day, fleaving Meſſina, never to, ſee 
it more, , Ie 

A $s1NncuLar Example this! of the Gene- 
roſity, and Faith, and Friendſhip of Lewis XIV. 
who hereby ruin'd one of the richeſt Cities o 
Europe, and condemn'd to the Gibbet above 
300 of her principal Inhabitants, whom the 
Spaniards ſacrificed to their Reſentment, as 
don as they had retaken Meſſina. And one 
of the unhappy Gentlemen, whom * 
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Stern We 14 Feuillade carry'd off, who had been Con- 
Marchhul of the Place, and one of the wealthy'ſt 

1, em lerchants in the Levant, was afterwards forc'd 

witz o beg his Bread in France. We ct 1 

t thei WIS cannot doubt, but the Friendſhip. of To King 
at laſt - wi XIV. prov'd fatal, to King Charles II. Gries 


ray'd; 
Mon 
on the 
returt 


f we conſider, that as he was one of the 
noſt refin d Politicians of his Age, ſo he might 
ave been one of the greateſt Princes in Europe, 
ere it not for his Adherence to the Intereſts 


peechhf France. He aſcended the Throne in a very 
ze andfyourable Juncture; namely, at a Time, when 
ng Ex is Subjects had been at Leiſure, , to, recover 
by rom their ſtupid Infatuation, of changing the 
: Tei lonarchy into a Republick. In ſhort, the 
ur ſelveFFriendſhip that Prince cultivated with the 
hall rerench King, was the Source of all his Miſ- 
 ' mindortunes at home, and the Reaſon for which 
u do if&oreigners have not all the Veneration for his 


emory, that his Subjects could have wiſl'd. 

I poNn'r believe, that any Lovers of their 
duntry can eaſily forget the ill Succeſs of 
ze Fleet, when being join'd by that of France, 
he latter remain d bare Spectators of the 


ſeſſinert 
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ght. 
Tis reported of the Jews, that whenever 
hey receive any conſiderable Diſgrace, they 
re wont to cry out, This is 4 Relick of the _ 
polden Calf. But the great Revolutions we To rhe. 
ave ſeen in the Ottoman Empire, and the pro- Turks. 
igious Loſſes the Infidels have ſuſtain'd, may 
nore juſtly be imputed to the fatal Friead- 
lip of the French King ; And from the Time 
hat the Twrks began to act in Concert with 
ance, they may fix the Period of all their 
isfortunes, For Laſtance; it was the * 
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ſhip of France, that obliged them to break thy 
Truce with the Empire, in order to invade 
Hungary, and lay Siege to Vienna: It was thi 
Friendſhip of Lewis XIV. that occaſion'd tht 
terrible Blow they receiv'd before that City 
and the irreparable Loſs of Buda, Belgrade, ani 
ſeveral other Places in Hungary. In a word 
it was the Friendſhip of France, that induce 
the Turks to break off the Negotiations « 
Peace, when they came to Vienna, on purpoſ 
to make Propoſals. And if ever it happen, tha 
that powerful Empire ſhould be bounded, o 
the Side of Europe, by the Walls of Conſtant 
nople, they muſt &en blame themſelves, an 
the too-great Facility with which they ſuffer! 
themſelves to be ſeduced by French Inſinuatior 
and guided by French Counſels. 

I $HALL produce but one ſingle Inſtance, t 
prove how great Influence Lewis the Great ha 
over the late depos'd Sultan, to induce him tt 
declare War againſt the Emperor, It is, thi 
Copy of a Letter which was found among th 
Count de Teckely's Papers, taken in Uppeiih 
Hungary, with Part of his Baggage. The Let 
ter was written by the French King to the Gran 
Sergnior, and laid before him ſeveral important 
Matters relating to his Kingdom of Hung 
concerning which he deſir'd him to repoſe af 
entire Confidence in his faithful Servant hi 
Ambaſſador, and to reſt aſſur'd, that he would 
aſſiſt him in whatever might contribute to the 
Glory of their Arms, againſt their Common—”© 
Enemy, &c. That Letter was dated at th 
Royal Palace of Verſailles, the 3d of April, 1681 
and concluded thus: Your Highneſs's good Frient 
ancient Ally, and Confederate, LOUIS. 
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eak ti Iruixx, I need not go about to prove, that 

in vad e French King's Friendſhip was fatal to the Fara! ro 
was tte King James. It is notorious to all the & lames. 
n'd th orld; And, no doubt, that unfortunate, 


1 Prince was, too late, very ſenſible 
ereor. 


word THz Elector of Bavaria made as conſider - To the Ele- 
nduceWle a Figure as any Prince of the Empire; and vil. 
ions em d cut out for a Buttreſs to ſupport the 
urpoſſWtt'ring Houſe of Auſtria, He had even Pre- 
n, thaWaſons to the Empire, or, at leaſt, to the 
ed, ofonarchy of Spain. He was already, by the 
ſt antWterelt of the late King Villiam and his Allies, 
es, au veſted in the Hereditary Government of the 
ſuffer Wether/ands, But, alas! no ſooger was he ſet- 


d in that Poſt, but he ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
indfolded by the Prince ambitious as him- 
If He liſten'd to the Propoſals of Advan- 
ze, which, peradventure, out-did, in Appea- 


ation 
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rat ha 


him t nce, thoſe he might have drawn from the 
is, th mpire and the Allies. In a word; he fell, with 
ng that Precipitation, into the Snares laid for him 
Uppdiy Lewis, that he gave Entrance to his Troops 


he Lei to the ſtrong Places of the Netherlands, and 
> GranWereby reduc'd himſelf to a very miſerable 
zortanMondition. He has not only forfeited his Ele- 


unganorate, and loſt his Place among the Princes 
zoſe i the Empire; but even finds himſelf aban- 
at hiſon'd by an Ally, who knows, no longer, where 
woullÞ ſtow him, nor what Poſt to give him in his 
to the hrmies; tho? he was before look'd upon as a 


y mmoifreat General. 


at th Tun Elector of Cologn, his Brother, follow'd nals 
 1681Þe ſame ſad Deſtiny, thro” Ingratitude baſe as“ . 
Friend former's; for he ow'd his Advancement 


d the Electorate, entirely to the Allies. For 
Recom- 
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Recompenſe of his Conduct, he alſo has lol 
his Country, and is forced to live like an Exi 
in fortify'd Towns; Nor is he ſo much as al 
low'd to chooſe the Place of his Reſidence, 
Androthe As for the Duke of Mantua, ſo imprudeni 
Duke f was his Conduct, that from the Time he firſ 
abandon'd himſelf to Fance, his Territories 
came a Field of Blood. Being block'd up, an 
as it were, a Priſoner in his own Capital; | 
was glad to deſert it, run his Country, an 
retire to Paris. There he marry'd the Prince 
d Elbeuf, whom he ſoon after brought backt 
Mantua; But the Affairs of Italy taking an u 
lucky Turn for France, by the Raiſing of t 
— of Turin, and the Defeat of the Fen 
before that Place; and thoſe Diſaſters havit 
obliged the Count de Medavi to quit the M44 
tuan alſo, and Places adjacent, the Duke of th 
Name found himſelf abandon'd by his good / 
ly, who did not ſo much as pay him the Penſi 
he had promis'd him, for his Subſiſtence, till! 
ſhould be reinſtated in his Dominions, by 
Peace. The Ducheſs, his Conſort, thus pe 
ceiving herſelf reduced to great Extremitie 
took the Reſolution to "retire into a Conve 
in Lorrain, among ſome Canoneſſes of her f 
mily; And the Duke having long waited, 
Venice, for Part only of the Penſion promis 
him, and finding the French King not ſo got 
as his Word, and fo, that his ExpeQatio 
were. vain, went thence to Padua, and th 
wrote a very ſubmiſſive Letter to the Emperc 
acknowledging his Crime, complaining gn 
youſly of the Ingratitude of France, and be 
ging the Emperor his Sovereign's Pardon. E 
iuſtead of receiving Favour undeſery'd frofſ'® 


open en ſeveral Subjeths, \ 


s 0 bis his laperiah: Majeſty, he was defervediy put to 
Ex be Ban of the Empire. At laſt, perceiving 
as a\Mbimſclf abandon'd on all ſides; aud wanting 
, Bread to eat, he was found dead in his Cham- 
udeul der; Not without Saſpicien, that his Grief 
ie fir e. Deſpair, had induced him = Poiſon. . 


p, alt Tus Confederate Powers — lad ſo — 
al; Meaſon, as at preſent, to glance a Reflexion on e 
7, be famous Medal, ſtruck aboye #handred Years 2 
back Mons to invade England, with their javincible 

mad a. On one ſide, were Two Qxen draw 
Plough, and the Arms of England and Hed 
a the Right and Left-hand, with this Matto, 


Fren 

- havil RAHITE AQVO. IVGO, Dram alike: ' The 
ne Aa everſe was, Tie ſorry Pots amidſt th Wares, 
of th ith this Device, FRANGIMVR, SI GOLLI- 


MVR, F we claſh, we break; Beneath was, 


penſd 88. All the Alteration that can be made in 
e, till is Medal, to give a true Repreſentation of 
18, be Affairs of the preſent Times, is, to change 
hus pelle Middle - Figures, and, inſtead of 1558, makd 
remitighF®. 1708. 


Tus Lord Melford being ſeat Ambaſſador Lord Mel, 


Conve 

-her IP Pome, on the Fart of King James II. made dung, 
aited, Tſe of a certain Common-Place; to engage the d. the 
promi Cardinal Orrobons, to employ his Credit 77. 

t ſo go ich the Pope his Uncle, in Fayour of bis na- > 
pectatia er. The grand Reaſon was this: His Holi- 

and the * is obliged, by Intereſt, as well as the reſt of 
Emper Catholick Princes and States, to be an Enemy 


the Prince of Orange; becauſe the Princes of 
lat Family have always been the great Defenders 
Hereſy, and occaſion'd tis Separation. of ſeveral 
rovinces from the Communion of the Church: But 
bis 
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took Poſſeſſion of the ſame, in the Name of t 


TC —_— 2 


_ Placentia, and Modena, to his Imperial Majeſty 
and himſelf remain'd Priſoner in Caſtle &. 4 


ment this! and much like That whereby A. 
bomet the Great pretended to juſtify his Invading 
of Greece. Ir is, ſaid he, becauſe I have reſolvl 


r 


bis Holineſs is more concern d herein, than any on 
elſe ; not only as he is Head of the Catholick and 
Apoſtolick Church, but as a Temporal Prince too; 
inaſmuch as the Prince of Orange would, if he 
could, trace the Steps of his Predeceſſor the Prince 
of Orange, who: ſack'd and plunder d Rome, in 
the Time of Pope Clement VII. A pleaſant Arg 


to w—_ the Death of my Predeceſſor Hector, 
whom the Greeks ſlew before the Walls of Troy. 

».*T1s certain, that the late King William de 
ſcended, in a Collateral Line, from the bra: 
Prince of Orange, who took Rome by Afﬀaul 
above 150 Years ago, at the Head of the In 
perial Army: The unfortunate Conſtable « 
Bourbon, who.commanded in chief, joiatly wit! 
him, was kilFd before the Place. Nor is it leſ 
true, that he had the Honour to ſee St. Peter 
pretended Succeſſor truckle to him for his Lit 
and Liberty, upon | Conſideration of 40000 
Crowns in Gold, for his Ranſom, and the Sur 
render of Caſtle Sr. Angelo to the Prince, whi 


Emperor. His Holineſs likewiſe obliged hin 
ſelf to deliver up Oftia, Civita-vecchia, Par 


"gelo, till the Treaty was fully executed. . 
the Times are very much alter'd ſince that 
and the Pope, in King James's Reign, was te 
cunning, to let his Paſſion riſe to the Height 
the Lord Melford's, and revive that old Qua 
rel. And indeed, Þ believe, twill be a Joh 


th 
N 
Vu! 


was 
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while, befote Clement VII's Ghoſt is appeasd 


ny one 

* ans Wy any of his Succeſſors. © © \ (911 

e too j Ons would think, that Providence had fix d French 
Fehde Bounds, within which all Nations ought ee 


o limit their Conqueſts, and beyond which den, ſuc« 
ne, u heir Arms are attended with a Series of ill de. 
acceſſes. - Thus, 'tis obſervd, with Reaſon, 

hat the Romans never paſs d the Euphrates, but 

ith conſiderable Loſs 3 Arid-the famous Men- 

eur de Thou takes particular Notice, that for 

wo Ages together, the French never paſs'd a 

roy. Witle River in Lombardy, without leaving/ſeyes --- 
am deal dead Bodies on t other fide, to dung; the. 


bra ield. 5 LW 7 OH 2 
\ (fault W = have already prov'd, by divers Exam- 
he Im es, that rhe Aſſiſtance of Lewis XIV. has never 
able Men lucky for thoſe mho made Uſe thereof. Per- 
ly wih it us now to add, that moſt of his Predeceſ- 
s it lers, for ſome Ages, had the fame Fate; For 


does not appear, that ever they gain'd any 
Maſiderable Advantage in foreign Countries 
twithſtanding the great Efforts they made 
ere, or upon their Frontiers. The Rings of 


de, Wii arce have been call'd into England but once 
e of theſe 400 Years, by the King, in his War with 
ed hine Barons; and we may learn, in Hiſtory, 
| ParmiWhat Succeſs they then had here. About 130 
Majeſtſ ears ago, they went into Scotland, to aſſiſt the 
e St, M een againſt the Parliament; but, being as un- 
d. Birtunate there, as they had before been in oe 
x that'd, gave Birth to all the Misforfunes that af» 

was (orwards crowded in upon that unhappy Prin- 
[eight ss, and brought her, at laſt, from the Throne 


the Scaffold. | | 
Non ſucceeded they better in protecting, 
heut the ſame time, the States of Hollan 

| C 2 who 
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who had newly erected themfelves into a Rey 
publick, _ Philip II. King of Spain: For, 
the Duke 4 Alen gon, who had a Promiſe of the 
Sovereignty of the Lan- Countries, was himii 
obliged to abandon, his Pretenſions, and mala! 
off with Precipitation, becaxſe the Dutch, ha up 
diſdover d his ſecret Practices for reducing cali: 
under Slavery. bi 2 A 9413-160 
A GREAT many other Inſtances might by 
produced, to ſhew, that the Succaurs of Fran 
were: of but little Advantage 18e fuch as ence; 
Once ſoc Ployid em: | Whaneas,. theres: hut one ling 
{fl ber 9NF+0, hich, their Auxiliarges, gully delerr Wiky 
. Prote, that Name; And that is, in the War of Puma 
Kants. gal; where, it muſt be confeſsd, the French diſ e. 
a rio r 
undeniable, that their Army was ec he 
compos'd of Pretaſnto, and — by 
Pxoeſtave.General«{+ ';, 4 + 
What the = have, always ſet ſuch, a, V; t 
, pon cheir Libertiesand Privileges, that thi 
Englik, $hought they conldꝭ never buy theſe 1nell 
| mable Jewels too dear. Witneſs the, Baroi nag 
War, in the Reign af Henry IIl. Which ala 
is ſufficient, of innumerable! other Inſtancſpr ! 
To oblige that Prince to confirm his Sul 
jects of ugland in their Ass Charta, al 
other Native Privileges, beſides the Rivers « 
Blood that were ſpilt upon that Occaſion, the! 
caſt em above 8 oοοο & Found Sterling. 
tho” that Sum was then five times more t! 
at preſent, and, conſequently, amounted | 
four Millions, as Money goes now; yet a 
mous Hiſtorian has obſery'd, upon this SubFECrow 
That the Engliſh feen d, by that means, their Ito be 
berties and Privileges; and that it mas, theref | 
Er | An 
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Ie agreed, the Blood and Ti roaſure expended 
in that War, was well beſtem d. 

Ie the Reign of Henry Ill. be compard with 
that of James II. twill be found, that this 
laſt encroach'd, twice as much as the other, 
upon the Privileges of the Subject; and that 
his Attacks were of more dangerous Conſe- 
1, auence, ſince they were level'd againſt all chat 

hs accounted Sacred among Men. | 
Tuus alſo our Anceſtors had ſuch an Eſteem 5 Ri- 
for their good Kings, that they did not believe , * — 5 
Whey could buy them too dear. For the bare 
WManſom of i Richard I. the Engliſh chearfully 
ave the Fourth Part of the —— both of 
3 ow and Eccleſi icks, with the Tenth of 
nz! their Money — Cattle ; beſides which, 
they laid a Tax of Tiemy Shilling upon eve- 
Hef, and gave a hundred Weirhs of Silver, 
which was taken from the Chalices and Croſſes 
df the Churches, The only Motive that in- 
Wuc'd 'em to faraiſh ſuch confiderable Sums, was 
he Love they had for a wiſe, and. juſt, and 
nagnanimous Prince; For, the People then 
a no Riſque of their Lives, their Liberties, 
r Religion; And the Government ſufferd 
Mut very little, if at all, * Account of 
ag Richard's Captivity. - 
"Tray all Eure was hi ly a in Eu 
he Ma of the late King of Spam with 17 1 
he Prin nce .of Newburg 5 will r from the of Spain's 
DE Cookiderarions. 50 " > png 
1. IRE Hout Auſtria, m . Rodel Confideratie 
t 3 apeburg, (who. firſt ttanſmittec the N e 
zubFFCrown to his. Family) te AH ilian, feem'd hoſe of 
d be confin'd c H- ſince only Auſtria. 
zoſe Countries; which we now call the Em- 
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that Emperor fight under Engliſh Bann 


gRree, it was often Six-a-Clock at Night, before | l 


King of Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinilf 


peror's Hereditary Countries , then contain'd Ar 
ev'ry Foot of Land they had. But Maximi - Tei 
tian laid the firſt Foundation of the Power 
and Grandeur to which that Houſe is ſince 
arriv'd, by marrying Mary of Burgundy, Heire 
to the Seventeen Provinces of the Low-Coux 
tries, and Franche-Comte, of which the Frenc 
King, not long apo, poſſeſs'd himſelf. And 
yet, notwithſtanding Maximiliar's prodigio 
Riſe, our Anceſtors had the Honour to ſe 


and in Engliſh Pay, and wear the Collar d 
the Order of St. George: So glorious a 
gure did the Engliſh Monarchy make, eve 
in thoſe days. | 2 

2 Tax ſecond Step to the Grandeur of ti 
Houſe of Arftria, was the Marriage of Phil 
Maximilian's Son, with Joanna, Heireſs t 
the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon; ant 
this was, perhaps, the beſt Match ever ſe 
in Europe. Nor ſhould it ſeem trifling, to ol 
ſerve, by the by, that that Princeſs was ot 
of the moſt authentick and glaring Proofs 
the Vanity of humane Grandeur; For, ſoc 
after her Marriage, ſhe loſt her Senſes, li 
a long while in that Condition, and was iW: 
ill- ſetv'd, that even the Spamiſh Hiſtorians 


akfafted 5 and ſhe was times we the 
ber Life, not having ſo nadir ls to he | 

3. Tu Houſe of Auſtria was in the high 
Pitch of her Glory, in the Reign of Charles 
(eldeſt Son of Philip afore-mention'd) who wi 
indeed, one of the greateſt Chriſtian Monarc 
fince Charlemgin; being Emperor of G 


Arc 
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ind Arch-Duke of A»ftria, Duke of Milan, Sove- 
reign of the Seventeen Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, and of Franche-Comet ;, and, to ſay 
all in one Word, Maſter of Two Golden King- 
doms lately diſcover'd, Mexico and Peru. 

Ar rz the ſurprizing Retreat of Charles V. 
the Houſe of Auſtria divided itſelf into TWo 
Branches: The firſt had, for his Part, the King- 
doms of Spain, and all the other Territories 
Poſſeſs d by the ſaid Emperor, except that Part 


f the firſt Branch. } 0 
Tux sx Particulars were neceſſary to evince, 
Wat it was of infinite Concernment to Europe, 
d take care, the firſt Branch of the Houſe of 
ſtria ſhould not be extinct in the Perſon of 


he more important, in that the ſecond Branch 
as farther off from the firſt, (whether in re- 
tion to Diſtance of Place, or that of Blood) 
ban another Prince, who watch'd, with Im- 

Watieace, the Opportunity of tranſmitting ta 


— is Family the Univerſal Monarchy, by ads: 
re ing the Territories of the Crown of Nee 
er) o the vaſt and extenſive Dominions whic he 


as polleſs'd of before. 

Evzxy body knows, how greatly It con- 
ern'd the Spaniards, to hinder the French King 
grom ſucceeding to the Crown of Spain. "Twas 
Fader a Senſe. of this, that in the Contract of 
arriage between Lewis XIII. and the Infanta 
me, a8 well as in that between Lewis XIV. 

| C 4 and 


ing Charles II. of Spain; And it was ſo much 


of Germany, which was formerly, and is ſtill, 
Wcal'd the Heredirary Countries; and theſe were 
allotted to the ſecond Branch, from whom the 
preſent Emperor is deſcended : And his late 
atholick Majeſty was the laſt ſurviving Male 


| 
| 
| 
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and Mary Neraſia, Siſter to his late Catholic 
Majeſty, the Spaniards obliged the French ti 
renounce, by moſt ſolemn Oaths, whater 
Pretenſions they might have to the Crow 
of Spain, in caſe of Default of Iſſue- Male ti 
ſacceed thereto. But *tis as notorious, that 
Lewis XIV. has laid no great Streſs, either on 
his Oaths or. Promiſes, as often as he thought 
his Obſerving the ſame would be prejudicial u 
his Intereſt and Ambition, 
The Exre- WEN I conſider the Ridicule of a cer 
v«gance of tain, Sett of Men, (thoſe. eſpecially, who art 
fas can. the moſt knowing among em) and reflect up 
p<'d with on their Eagerneſs to rend their Schiſm 1 
n= x10 the Cuvrscnu Or EnGLanD yet wider; i! 
brings to my Mind the extravagant Folly of 
the famous Peter de | Luna, alias Pope Ben 
qict XL. whoſe Hiſtory follows, in few Lines 
- PzTER Da Loox had, by his auftere and 
folitary way of Living, inſpir'd the French, 
as well as his-Countrymea the Spaniards, with 
ſuch a Conceit of his Sanctity, that they w 
even tranſported, at his Advancement to thi 
higheſt Dignity in the Church. He kept hi 
See, in that Quality, for ſeveral Vears, at 
Mnon, tho' there were Competitors, at the 
ſame Time, at Rome, who pretended to be in- 
veſted in the ſame holy Office. : 
Tao! Peter de Lima had; before his Ad- Ihe 
vancement to the Papal Chair, ſolemnly pre 
mis d the King of Frazce, that he would con- Nhe 
ſtantly adhere to his Intereſts, and do all that 
* his Power, to put an end to the SchiſmÞ 
which had rent the Church for above go Year 
without Intermiſſion ; Nevertheleſs, as ſoon a 
he found himſelf in Poſſeſſion of the Trip 
3 zrOWL 
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rown, he regarded nothing leſs, than his 
Promiſes to thoſe who had rais'd him to it; 
and ſo, baffled their Expectations. This ſo 
nraged the King of France, that he caus'd 
jim to be impriſon'd, and ſoon after pro- 
ured an Aſſembly of the States to declare, 
hat he had forfeited his new Dignity: Where- 
pon, Peter de Luna had the Impudence to 
publiſh a Bull of Excommunication againſt 
he King of France, and order*d'a Form of 
Prayer to be ſaid againſt him in all the 
hurches. 20 5 5 I . 
Howz vz R, Peter de Luna was, at laſt, de- 
jos'd, in the Council of Conftance; holden in 
he Year 1414; and the great Schiſm ſup- 
Wpreſs'd, by the Promotion of Martin V. to t 
apal- Chair. But this ſame Peter was (6 hot 
pon the Matter, and ſo ſtrangely wedded to 
s own Opinion, that retiring, in Soktude, 
Wo certain Place in Spain, attended only by 
no Cardinals, who adhered t him, and 
ade themſelyes Partakers of his good or bad 
Fortune, he abſolutely refolv'd to keep up 
he Shadow, at leaſt, and formal Shew of the 
dignity from which he had fallen, as long 
de livd, which was not a great while: 
Nad even upon Nis Death-Bed, he was ſo 
areful to perpetuate the Schiſm , that, to 
o laſt Gaſp, he recommended to his little 
dnclave , conſiſting of Two Cardinals, to 
hooſe one to fricceed bim in the Popedom, 
Ifter his Death; and that, he ſaid, for the 
als, no leſs foppiſh than their Pope, punctu- 


<4 wh 


y obey's him, and elected one Giles Aigner, 
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who aſſum'd the Title of Clement VIII. but thief, 
Phantom preſently vaniſh'd. | 
Never THBLESS, as tho' *twere not e 
nough for Peter's ridiculous Partiſans, to ad. Nrac 
mire his Sanctity, during his Life-time ; the) 


— 
* 


would, even after his Death, perſuade People Nh 
there was ſomething Miraculous in his dead ha 
Body; in that, Six Years after, it was fon ne 
entire, and afforded a pleaſant Smell. Agreeab li, 
hereto, the Spariſh Writers, and even the tha 
late Father Maimbourg himſelf, who did noſof 


acknowledge Peter de Luna for Pope, do uns 
nimouſly affirm , — — Scruple Wee 
that his Body is entire at Huera, in Arrag 
to this very day. . 
From this remarkable Inſtance of the B. he. 
gottry of ſome Men, who never flinch i 
their Opinion, but ſometimes ſtand out again 
the whole World, we may ſafely conclude, that 
tis no difficult Matter to find Abettors, il 
one has but the Dexterity to ſeize the Out er. 
works of Sanctity, and make a Pother :aboutfMCon, 
his Zeal for the Church. | 
' need not be ſurpriz'd, that the R 
man Empire made ſuch an illuſtrious Figure 
in the World ; ſince Fidelity and an inviolable 
Love for their Country were the eſſential andi n 
inſeparable Qualities of the Romans, Nor 'moreMcre 
on the other hand, that ſo many Aſlaults have 
been made, for theſe forty Years paſt, agaioWroſit 
the Liberties of Europe; ſince there are factio 
and turbulent Spirits enow, in all Countri 
eager to ſell themſelves for almoſt Nothing 
and baſely betray their Native Country. Sue 
ds know how Lewis XIV. has managed thifhis 1 
Tack, know too, that he is indebted 3 bifof 
uit 
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Lovis-d ors, for moſt of his Conqueſts, and al- 
zoſt all the Grandeur to which he is arriv'd. 
And a French Author has given a very juſt Cha- 
racer of him, as to that Point, under Pretence 
of writing the Life of Philip of Macedon, of 
hom *tis ſaid, He knew no Town ſo ſtrong, but 
that an Aſs, loaded with Gold, could have Entrance 


into it. | a 

W x will skip over the ſorrowful Examples, 
hat might be fetch'd from home, of this kind 
pf Treachery, and the Baſeneſs of ſome Men, 

n betraying their Native Country, as is daily 
ſeen by new Diſcoveries; and only hint at one 
hat happen'd in Holland, where Two unfortu- 
nate Traitors ſuffer'd the Puniſhment due to 
heir Crime, which was, a Deſign to deliver 
p the ſtrong Town of Sluice to the French. 

Ar rz the Court of France had turn'd rank ce 
ſuite, and ſworn the DeſtruQion of the Pro- Due. 
eſtants, the Duke de Montauſier was the only tauſier. 
Perſon that durſt ſecond the late Prince of 
onde, and endeavour to ward off the Blow. 

hoſe two great Men did, however, prevail 
with the French King to recal his bloody De- 
laration, ordering the Maſſacre of all the Pro- 
„ane of France, in the Year 1683, which the 
ing had been obliged, for particular and ſe- 
ret Reaſons, to put into the Hands of Father 
avills Chaiſe. But tis thought, that Act of Gene- 
ialgroſity coſt the Prince of Conde his Life, and ren- 
ler'd Monſieur de Mintauſſer uncapable of Af- 
airs of Secrecy, ever ſince. 

Or all the Exploits of War, there's none, 'Ti- 4ange- 
herein a General can give better Proofs o — | 
Vis Wiſdom, than in a Siege. The Obſtinacy be 10 oh- 
. of Francis I. before Pavia, loſt him a _—_— 1 
ul iS tne 
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the Duchy of Milan, and his own Liberty. We 
find, in the Writings of the illuſtrious and in E 
genious Princeſs of Alengon, that King's SiſterMot 1 
which are kept in the French King's Library 
an exact Relation of that Battle, and how the 
King was taken. The King, ſays ſhe, being 
ded in the Face, quite cover d over with Blood a 
Duſt, and buried under bis Horſe, which lay. de 
upon him, was ſoon perceiv d by one Comperan, 
French Seldier, who, having hinder'd two Spi 
niards from killing him in that Condition, call 
= Conſtable de Bourbon 3 command: 
the Imperial Army) to receive the Xing; But ki 
Majeſty no fooner ſaw Bourbon, but he cry d cer 
le d rather die a thouſand times, than ſurrendi el 
kimſelf into the Hands of a Traitor; Mhereſin ce 
calling tu the Prince of Orange, who was one of th" 
Emperor s Generals, he told him, twat more agree" 1 
able, for a Sovereign Prince, to ſurrender to ( 
that was ſo tao. It was by Means of the ſam 

Prince of Orange, that the Houſe of Naſſau be"! 

came Heirs to the Principality of Oravge. Mud th. 

| like the former, was the Obſtinacy of the DulſWie! 

de la Faiiillade in the Siege of Turin, which off 
cafion'd the Loſs of a Battle, and depriv'd t che 

French of ev'ry Foot of Ground they had gain ud 
. 5 

A Trick, No ſaozer had the Duke of Newbury tak 
—_— Poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, by Right of Succe 
eri, pte ſion, but an Affair happen'd; which clearly « 
eve Prote- yinces, that it is one of the main Principles 
24uꝛ certain Order of Rama-Catholicks, to extir "els 
pate what they call Hereſy, at any rate; an Min 
which ſhould move us to lament the Fate Gro 
thoſe Princes, who abandon, themſelves to ti trea 


Counſels of that Society. The Report was the. 
reg 


TT 
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ent, not only at Heidelberg, but throughout all 
urope, that the Jeſuites had Gods Spire 
of the other World, to buz, every Night, in- 
o the new Prince Palatine s Ears, that sf be did 
vt extirpate Hereſy and Hereticks out of bis Do- 
minions, he ſhould be dam d for ever. The Prince, 
ired,-at laſt, with thoſe Viſions, found means 
0 fig himſelf of his impertinent Counſellor, by 
he Aſſiſtance of one of his Officers, who ob- 
e whole latrigue. An Account of this Af- 
air was printed, with the Jeſuwites Anſwer, and 
Hiſtorian's Reply. So much did thoſe.Gentle- 
nen think themſelves concern d, to clear them - 
elves of a Crime, which was known to all the 
proteſtants of the Paletinate, and, indeed, to all 
he Roman · Catholicks too, except ſuch as were 
dligd Admirers of thoſe Mons. 


hemſelves under the Protection of Lewis XIII. 
ie Character of Super- Intendant of Mattefs of 


MY vereignty, than that of Fance. Their Reaſons 
rasa altogether upon the Oppreſſion, Arbitrari- 

ig neſs, and abſolute Government of the. Spaniſh 
J Miniſters, which they affirm'd to be ſufficient 


treated 'em after that manner. Thereupon, 
ihe French King order'd Monſieur de Marca — 
4 Make 


A Grounds, for revolting from à Prince who 


In the Year 1644, the Catalars,. not able Fas- 
ouger to brook the Pride and Lyranny of the 2. Ke 
durt of Spain, revolted from the Viceroy and man cl 
dther Miniſters ſent from Aſadrid, and put? <7 © 


Prote- 
g ſtant H= 
who ſent Monſieur de Marca to Catalonia, with — wha 
udicature. Soon after, Don F oſe ph Margaret — — 8 


as ſent to Paris, by the States of that Conn-/mn.- 5; 
ry, to aſſure his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty of their i; gef 


Reſolution, not to acknowledge any other So- f Hen. 
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make an Apology for that Revolt, and causd 
the ſame to be diſtributed in moſt of the Court 
of Europe. The principal, and, I had almof 
ſaid, the only good, Reaſon, whereon that fi 
mous and learned Gentleman lays the greateſt 
Streſs, in his. Apology, is the Oppreſſion of the 
Spaniards, and their Violation of the Laws and©ſate 
Liberties of the Catalans. That Book was prin-· 
ted in the Vear 1647. 92921 | 

Bur the Court of Frante, not content with 
the ſingle Performance of Monſieur de March 
to proclaim the Juſtice of that Revolt, order 
the Faculty of Divinity of Paris, and the $y 
nod of the Proteſtant Churches, aſſembled un 
Charenton , to deliver their Sentiment of t 
Matter. And the ſolemn Deciſion, both of the 
Faculty, and Synod, was, That the States of Ca. 
talonia might not only ſhake off their Allegiance t 
Spain, upon Account of notorious Oppreſſion, and 
the Violation of their Privileges; but that th ro. 
might even transfer their Loyalty and Obedient 
80 the Court of France. | 


8 


un.. 
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curious Dartvs, the laſt King of the Perſians, hear of 
Refiexton of ing of Alexander's generous Treatment of ho 


Deca. Wife and Children, who were become his Cap id 
tives, ſaid to thoſe about his Perſon; I nm 
look upon the Empire of the Perſians as loſt, ani 
the Monarchy whereof Cyrus laid the firſt Fou 
dations, as ready to ſk 4. ſince evil Fate hui 
raid up an Enemy againſt me, who gains over": 
oe s to bis Party, by Act, of Vertue ai lot 
UNFICE, | 

Aprety C1cxRo, ſpeaking of Scipio Africanus, the 
— 2 famous Conqueror of Carthage, gives a par- Ht 

ticular Account of ſome uncommon PaſſagesÞ Gre 

of his Life, and then adds; Thoſe little extr «Wat h 


ordin 
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upon ſeveral Subject. 


— 
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zus inary and ſurprizing Events, which ſometimes 

l vert Life if Gree Men, do no leſs con- 

ibute to the Setting off the Glory of a Hero, and 

t f.. Beauty of his Character, than the Evems which 

e moſt the Eyes of the Publicck. 
Tu glorious. Life of Ceſar had the ſame Arber 
ate. Never did Man do more than he, in the gl. S 
ield of Battle; and yet it may be truly ſaid of 
at Hero, that the Vertue, Magnanimity, and 
iſdom, which he ſhew'd at the Battles of 
arſalia and Munda, ſcarce amounted to the 
reatneſs of Soul, and Preſence of Mind, which 
» manifeſted, in his Paſſage from Otranto to 
unduſium. That Action was a Maſter-piece, 
dd is one of the curious Places of the Hiſtory 
that illuſtrious Roman. He conquer'd the 
euls and Britains, by his other glorious A- 
ievements ; and, to ſay all in one Word, he 
nquiſh'd Pompey. But in the famous and dan- 
rous Paſſage of a narrow Sea, he vanquiſh'd 
ſar, and, as it were, out-did himſelf. Thus, 
was in a ſmall open Boat; in the Preſence on- 
of Two or Three of his Men; within the 
oomy Curtains of Night and Darkneſs ; and 
nidſt the Waves of a boiſterous, agitated Sea; 
tat one of the 'moſt glorious Actions of that 
eat Emperor's Life ſhone forth. And *twas 
| that diſmal Solitude, that Ceſar gave the 
oft - demonſtrative Proofs of his invincible 
uality, in a Manner very agreeable to that 
xiom of Philoſophy, which was ſeldom out 
f his Mouth; to-wit, that Fortune can do Fer- 
no Harm. | | | 
= Hexoporus tells us, that Yerxes went in- — 2 | 
ages Greece, with an Army of 1500000 Men; and Rane e 


lat he join'd Two diſtant Parts of the World, tbe Fe- 
. by of Xerxcs. 
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2M, a Bridge. of Boats for his Men to paſs over 


*'Twas the famous Battle of Arbella, th 
—2 d 


1 7 Art ſians and Greeks; or rather, of that of the 


bolla. 


1 


A Work, which ſeem'd ta defy the Power q 
Man, and to do. Violence even to Nature her 
ſelf! That he fill'd the Sea with a Fleet « 
1000 great Ships, which, with their Atteq 
dants, took up the Space of about 4000 6 
cian Furlongs ! Nevertheleſs, bis Army at 
Fleet being entirely define d, that Prince v. 
at laſt, forced to repaſs, in a little Fiſt 
Boat, the-ſame Helleſpope, which, ſome days h 
fore, he had.croſs'd, over on a Bridge; ſo tt 
He, who had lately been Maſter of 1000 Ship 
was then glad of a ſorry little Bark, in whi 
he was not ſafe, till two Perſian Satraps thr 
themſelves oyer-board, to lighten her, and, 
that means, ſav'd their Maſter's Life, at the I 
pence of their own. By this Change of Fortune, i 
Gods had a mind to ſhew their . Power « 
AMortals, and in what Manner, Fate, of which Tl 
are the, only Diſpenſers, ſports with humane Aﬀa 
Afterwards, that Author goes on— Had Ren 
receiv d than Reverſe of Fortune with Submiſl 
and not render d himſelf unworthy the Favour of 
Gods, by the ſhameful Mamer in which he de; 
ted himſelf; Had not he, when he landed, cau 
the Maſter of the Veſſel to be empal d alive, 
taking more Paſſengers on board, than he could 
Ty 3 Why, one might reaſonably conclude, ſome j 
pitions Deity had expos'd him to that Dangers 
ſet off bis Vertue with greater Luſtre. 5 


ecided the Fate of the Monarchy of the P 


niverſe. In the preceding Battle, Alexand 

had purſu'd and taken the Mother, Wife, af 
Daughters of Darius. The Two Armies bei 

F engage 
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engaged, Advice was brought to Parmenio , 
hat a Prince of Scythia, at the Head of 10000 
pf the braveſt Troops in Darius's Army, had 
orced the Camp, and was upon the Point 
pf retaking the Princeſſes of Perſia, and with 
hem the ineſtimable Spoils of the Eaſt, Par- 
nenio was immediately for making a Detach- 
nent of 10000 Greeks to prevent that Loſs ; 
But Alexander, having a better Notion of the 
Matter, than his old General, forbad it; and 
lledg'd this Reaſon for what he did. Should 
e weaken our Army, ſaid he, and loſe the Battle, 


8 de 
) ff 
hig 


70 y endeavouring to defend our Camp, our Ruin 
OT. beyond Oueſtion, irrecoverable : But if, with 
id, united Forces, we happily gain the Victory; 
« | it follows, on courſe, that not only the Prin- 


ſes and the Camp will be ours again, but even 

e Empire of the Perſians will become our Em- 

re, The Event juſtify'd Alexander's Opi- 

ion; for, in getting the Battle, they recover'd 

heir Camp, and all that they had loſt there» 
Nor was that all: They made ſuch an 

ddition to their Riches and Conqueſts, as 
ompleted the Second Univerſal Monarchy. 

A cxRTain Roman Emperor bewail'd his Refexions 
isfortune, that a devouring Peſtilence, or 25 the 
e univerſal Cataſtrophe of Mankind, did not White 7 
me Mfgappen in his Reign : And the ſame noble and hall. 
enerous Spirit has e'er now appear'd in Eng- 

nd! Naturaliſts tell us, that Exceſs of Joy 

Was ſometimes occaſion'd a ſudden Death; And 

rrtain Perſons in this Iſland had run that 
Wazard, if, after the News of the Taking of 

ons, they could have glutted their Eyes with 

te, ſhe Burning of Whitehall, But what a Loſs 

s eld it been to the World, if ſuch an Exceſs of 
gag D Plea» 


8 


— 


Obſervations and Reflezions 


Pleaſure had ſent thoſe who rejoiced at that 
Fire, to keep Company with their noble Pat 
tern of old Times, who play'd upon his Harp 
while the * Miſtreſs of the World was i 
Flames ? | 

Ws read, in Hiſtory, of two Pieces of Fol 
Iv, or Ill-Nature, or Madneſs, or whateye 
elſe you pleaſe, agreeable to theſe. The fir 
is that of the immortal Nero; I ſay, imm 
tal, becauſe Men immortalize themſelves þ 
Crimes of the dcepeſt Dye, as well as by Ad 
of the brighteſt Vertuc : Both theſe are equal 
ly ſerviceable ia preſerving ones Memory tron 
Oblivion, And upon that ſcore, it would | 
unreaſonable, for a Prince, now living, u 
aſſume the Title of Immortal, for having lai 
about ſome Twenty or Thirty Towns in Aſt 

which, all together, were not worth the fift 
Part of Old Rome. Nor Teſs injurious, to d 
ny the ſame Title to another Prince, wh 
taught him his Leſſon, by turning that ſtat 
ly City into a Heap of Rubbiſh. 

Tux Records of Burgundy mention a fecon 
Example of Madneſs, in a Woman that w: 
condemn'd and executed, for ſetting Fire, 0 
purpoſe, to the Town of Louvain. When tt 
Judges demanded, what Motives had induce 
her to commit a Crime of that Nature? t 
Wretch had nothing to ſay for herſelf, fa 
that ſhe had not done it out of Spite agail 
any one, but purely for the Pleaſure ſhe tool 
in ſeeing rich, ſtately Buildings on Fire. 
ridiculous Pleaſure this! if ever any the 
were; and ſuch as one would ſcarce belief 
Mankind to be capable of, without the Tt 
ſtimony of Examples, 4 


on, 1 
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Tun Action of Eroſtraet, who burnt the 
Temple of Diana and himſelf, only to eternize 
his Memory, had abundance more of Reaſon 
in it, than that of Nero, and the Woman of 
Louvdin; or, than that of their new Diſciples. 
Eroſtrates was deſirous to perpetuate his Me- 
mory at any rate; and, to compaſs his Deſign, 
eſolv'd to die, as deſpiſing the Immortality, 
yhich would not coſt him his Life. Thus, me- 
hinks, there is ſome Appearance of Generoſi- 
y in Ereftrates's Madneſs, in that, after he had 
to immortalize his Name) burat a ſtately and 
agnificent Structure, in building whereof, all 
ja had been employ'd ſome hundreds of Years, 
and which was juſtly rank'd among the Seyen 
onders of the World, he would not- ſurvive 
he Deſtruction of ſo noble an Edifice. 


ance, with reſpect to the Providence of God, 
hich governs all the World. They perceiv'd, 
hat Vice triumph'd moſt frequently in the 
orld ; and that Vertue was treated therein 
fter a very rugged manner. They daily ſaw 
ools happy, and Wiſemen miſerable. And ſo 
t came to paſs, that ſome of 'em, reaſonin 
bout that Diſparity, imputed it to a blind 
ate, on which depended not Man alone, but 
yen the Gods. For our parts, therefore, who 
Wave nobler and more glorious Ideas of the 
odhead, than the moſt learned Heathens 
Wou'd ever attain to, by the Help of their Rea- 
on, let us take care we ſtumble not upon thoſe 
Things which they attributed to Fate. 


Mex time, maugre all the Precepts of a 
1 Religion which has been reveal'd to us, tis 
SA D 2 hard 


Orr have I deplor'd the Condition of the Another 
ncient Philoſophers, for their invincible Igno- ien. 
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The Ro- 
mans 
Aver fron 
for thoſe 
who be- 
#ray'4 their 
Country, 


hard to reflect on ſome of the Accidents of hu-W 14 
mane Life, without having Recourſe to that ite 
Precept of an inſpir'd Author, This is too high 
or me; I cannot attain unto it. | of 
Tus Romans had ſuch an Averſion for tber. 
Miſcreants who betray'd their Country, that lo 
they would never take Advantage of the Baſe, 
neſs of ſuch Fellows. Having beſieged a To- 
in their Neighbourhood, which gall'd 'em it 
the very Heart of Haly; a ſorry Traitor, in 
Hopes of Reward, convey'd the Children o 
the principal Inhabitants into their Camp, in 
order, by that means, to oblige their Parent 
to- ſurrender the Place. But the Romans, fa 
from encouraging the Treachery, and taking 
Advantage of the Wretch's Villany, choſe ra 
ther to ſend back the Traitor into the Tow! 
there to receive from the Hands of the ver 
Children he would have betray'd, the Rewarl 
due to his Treachery, 'than to ſeem to authe 
rize a Crime, which they thought ſo contrary 
to Nature. . 


A bold En. Tux laſt Age produced an Example of ti. 


tei pri ze 
mau ge 
by the 
Monks, 


bewitching Power of Prieſt-craft, in a. Pla Y 
where one would have leaſt expected it. All E 
rope has heard of the famous Conſpiracy, which 
the Marquis de Bedmar, Ambaſſador of Spain Met! 
Venice, and the Duke 4' Ofſuna, Viceroy of N 
ples, formed againſt that Republick, in the Vea Cou 
1618, Tho' the Duke 4 Uceda, Secretary 
Spain, had-advis'd him to abandon that Enter 
prize, for ſeveral Reaſons ; but particularly,“ 
cauſe Venice was a Government, wherein he won their 
not be able to get Aſſiſtance, either from the Weg, me 
men, or Monks, or Favourites; yer that acco 
pliſh'd Stateſman found Means to engage ſeve form 


FF 
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ha. ral Monks, and, by their Means, ſeveral Sena- 

that tors, in the Affair. : 

bigh No Man would have believ'd, that ever any 
of thoſe Senators would ſuffer himſelf to be thus 


tbel ridden by the Prieſts. But thoſe ſanQify'd, zea- 
tha lous Impoſtors, left no Stone unturn'd, to com- 
Zaſe.paſs their Ends; as has been obſerv'd by one of 
ow the fineſt Writers that ever took Pen in hand, 


in the following Lines: The Prieſts and Monks, 
ſays he, whom the Marquis had gain d, us d all 
their Cunning, to perſuade the moſt ignorant and 
bigotted among the Senators, that they could not, in 


2), Il | 

» nt: Conſcience, maintain the Intereſts of a Government, 
2 the Pope had excommunicated ; And, that 
Wm al his Holineſs had lately given up his Pretenſions, 


and revoked the Sentence of Excommunication that 

ou beer publiſh'd againſt the * Republick;, yet, as* Meaning 
his was done meerly out of Policy, they mig ht aſſire de 1 
themſelves, the Pontiff, as to his Intention, had not Paul v. 
atho alen off the Excommunication; but that it was ſtill — 4 


in Force by mental Reſervation, which he might aas 
amfully = | Thereupon , the leſs knowing among 


fu Senators, began to fancy themſelves in a State of 
plad Damnation, ſo long as they thus maintain d a Re- 
NEA -llick ſtruck with the Thunder of the Vatican; 


vhicll and, conſequently, that they could be, no longer, Ve- 
Wuetians. _— We may conclude, from this and 

infinite other Examples, how unhappy thoſe 
Countries are, that lie under the Pope's Laſh. 

Tus reſt of Europe ſuſtain'd a great Loſs 4 compori- 
in the Death of Pope Innocent XI. who Wants one 
a declar'd Enemy to the great Diſturber of «ith rejpe# 
their Repoſe: But Face was deliver d from 7+ 7 t- 
la more dangerous and formidable Enemy, by be French 
the Death of Alexander VIII. his Succeſſor. The A · 
former was $00 hot, and ſhort in Politicks; the 

=: ; D 3 latter 
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Au latter had enough of Fire, but was cloſe and 
#he lat reſery'd withal, and would never ſtrike, but 


was 4 more 


dengerms when he knew he could do it with Safety, 


Enem 
than * 
former. 


He therein acted the Part of a true Fene- 
tian. He had an Averſion for Slavery, and for 
thoſe that endeavour'd to introduce it; but 
was ſo careful to conceal what he had a mind 
to do againſt France, that Nothing would e- 
ver have broke out, till All things were rea» 
dy for Execution. Tho” the Mine was made 
in Jaly, the greateſt and ſureſt Branch of it 
was carry'd into the very Heart of France ; 
where it would have taken the firſt Fire. In 
ſhort , had that Pontiff liv'd but ſome few 
Months longer, Lewis had been thunder-ſtruck 
with a formal Excommunication, ſo effeQual- 
ly ſupported, and ſo well concerted, that, in 
all humane Probability, it would have made 
a greater Hurly-burly, than any the Age pro- 
duced. To infer from hence, that 'tis not 
impoſſible to execute, at any time, a Project, 
which, perhaps, is now look'd upon as buryd 
with the Pope, we need only caſt our Eyes 
on a Matter, than which nothing is more 
publick. *Tis notorious to all the World, 
with how great Envy the Feſuites have car- 
ry'd ſuch a Sway at the Court of France, ſince 
the Acceſſion of Lewis XIV. to the Crown. 
As thoſe Gentlemen have had the ſole Ma- 
nagement of Affairs, ſo have they alſo born 


the Blame of all. Upon this ſcore it is, that 


they are become the Abomination of the other 
Orders of the Church of Rome, and the Aver- 
ſion of all the Laity, except a few Court-Paras 
ſites. The whole French Nation have ſhewn, 
on many Occaſions, their Hatred to n_——y 

Re er; 
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and cr; And if ever they meet with an Op- 
but Nortunity of revenging themſelves upon the 
ety, Nien whom they regard as the Authors, Pro- 
ene- Woters, and Inſtruments of all the Miſeries 
for nder which they groan, the Feſuites will 
but me to a very Tragical End. And hence 
ind Ne may conclude, how eaſy it had been for 
1 e- WM cunning Pope to have blown the Coals be- 
rea» Nreen the other Monks, and the Feſuires, and 
ade WW inſtil into 'em, by their Generals, who are 


ways at Rome, an univerſal Hatred againſt 
ce; Government, which, to oblige an Order of 

In en every where deteſted, has depriv'd 'em 
few MW moſt of their Privileges, and laid the reſt 


uck the Nation in Chains. 

nal · ¶ AoxG the many immenſe Projects of King Philip 
in % II. one was, to join England to Spain, by — 
adeMonqueſt. The Juſtice of the Pretenſions of »p» Eng- 


d, was then the Subject of the Roman-Ca= 
ect, MWolicks, and other Malecontents, tow'ring 
ry d hopes. Thoſe Gentlemen calFd the illuſtri- 
yes s Queen Elixabeth an Uſurper; and the on- 
ore End of all their Cabals and Conſpiracies 
1d Ns, to dethrone a Proteſtant Queen, and ſet 
car - 4 Papiſt in her room. The King of Spain 
ince ew well enough, how to manage thoſe kind 
wn. Perſons; and tho? he lur'd 'em with the 
Ma · Nopes of placing their pretended lawful So- 
orn reign upon the Throne; nevertheleſs, Queen 
that Nary's Pretenſions ſerv'd him only for a 
ther Nloak, to hide his real Deſign, which was no 
rer- Is, than the making of England a Kingdom 
ara · together dependent on him; not to ſay, 
wn, I would, by Right of Conqueſt, have made 
Or- Ia Province of Spain. For this end, he mae 
er; D 4 | t.. 


ary, Queen of Scots, to the Crown of Eng-! 
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the greateſt Preparations,both by Sea and Lau ha! 
that had been ſeen for ſeveral Ages: 4 
his Neighbours were alarm'd at the Sto 
which threaten'd em: Every one might ma] 
Conjectures at the Drift of all this Ado; B 
none was let into the Secret, except his C 
tholick Majeſty's Firſt Miniſter, and his $ 
cretary of State. 
Quvxren Elizabeth had Reaſon, indeed, 
ſuſpect, that this Cloud would break over be 
Head ; but ſhe had far greater, to think | 
would fall on the Low-Countries, becauſe | 
had already made divers fruitleſs Efforts to n 
duce 'em under his Obedience. To diſcover 
Secret of that Depth and Importance, Sir Fra 
cis Val ſing ham was puzzrd for ſome time; h 
made ſo good Uſe of his Addreſs and 
ning, that, at laſt, he was inform'd, Philip! 
had written a Letter to his Holineſs, wilart 
his own Hand, upon that Subject. The 
upon, he play'd his Cards ſo dexterouſly, t 
by means of a Venetian Prieſt, whom he ke 
The Ne- At Rome, for a Spy, he procured a Copy 
Zee that Letter, the Original being ſtoln out era 
ge, the Pope's Cabinet, by an Officer of the Be 
| Chamber, whom the Prieſt had engaged, | 
Money, to take the Key of the Cabinet 
of the Pope's Pocket, whilſt his Holineſs « 
aſleep, This Inſtance is ſufficient to pro! 
what a Spy can do, and the Neceſſity of I 
telligence for the better ordering of Affi 
of the laſt Importance, So ſeaſonable a Di 
covery was yery happy for England ; tho 
prov'd fatal to the Queen of Scots. hom 
-- Iy King Charles II's Reign, an Affair ha Tw. 
pen'd, which few Perſons can n Inti 
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hat Prince was obliged, by his Parliament, 9 — 
o declare War againſt France, and receiv'd a 1 with 
reat Sum of Money, to carry it on. The Par- France. 
ament and Nation were in earneſt, and en- 

er'd into this War, as if it had been the on- 

y good Reſolution their King had taken, ſince 

is Reſtauration. But King Charles was ty'd to 


he Court of France, with the Bonds of too 


d, tit a Friendſhip; and that Friendſhip was 
r loo well cultivated by the Duke of York's Par- 
nk yy, to ſuffer the War to be puſh'd , what- 
ſe | 

to ver, declar'd, and the King in Jeſt, the Par- 


iament in Earneſt, made uſe of all poſſible 
eans. But ſo far was the King from acting 
ith Sincerity, during that imaginary War, 
What not a Week paſs'd, without a Commerce 
lip f the moſt tender Letters, between a certain 
arty in England and the Miniſters of France, 


| 
| 
| 
yer Reaſons we had to puſhit. It was, how- | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Then end even between the Two Kings themſelves. | 
, th Tus Parliament addreſs'd the King to car- | 
e ke on the War with greater Vigour, and to | 
py Fecal a Regiment of Scots, which had been ſe- | 
but Nreral Years in the Service of that Crown, and | 
e Befffconſiſted of near 6020 Men, always comman- | 


ed by one Douglas, and then by the Earl of 
Dumbarton. It was indeed, the fineſt Nurſery, 


{s fand only good School the Kings of England | 
pronhad, to train up their Youth in the Art of War a | 
of Hut the Parliament and Council, taking Um- 


Mbrage at the Deſign of the Two Kings, inſiſted | 
upon its being recall'd, | | 

Tus Regiment, therefore, being ſent for Regiment | 
home, purſuant to a Treaty made between the ff n 


r hay Two Kings, the Council of France left no Stone recut'd, =» | 
1 paturn'd, to keep it back; inſomuch W 1 the 
L T 
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Earl of Dumbarton, at laſt, roundly told th F 
French King, he'd rather live upon Bread and 
Water in England, than enjoy, in France, all t 
Grandeur his Majeſty could promiſe him; ſince hi 
Maſter had commanded him to return; which 
that Lord did afterwards, at his Expence 
fhew himſelf capable of putting in Execution 
Thereupon, the Council of France perceiving 
how difficult it would be, to keep that Reg 
ment, Monſieur le Telker perſuaded the Kiny 
to ſend it back, alledging, that it was his [n- 
tereſt ſo to do. His principal Reaſon was, that 
it had been the conſtant Policy of France, e 
ſince King Charles's Reſtauration, to uſe all Mz 
thods, to break the Engliſh of making War, anl 
eſpecially, by Land; and, by * f Correſpon- 
dence, to lull aſleep a Courage, which had ſignd 
liz'd their Predeceſſors in the Wars of France and 
Flanders; That the Regiment of Dumbarton v 
a Nurſery for Soldiers, which might, in time, tea 
their Countrymen their Trade; That inſtead 0 
maintaining ſuch a Nurſery, *twas the true Im- 
reſt of France, to ſend the Regiment home, whert 
they would, amidſt a Life of Luxury and Plenty, 
forget that which abundance of Rencounters had 
taught em upon the Continent and, That tho be 
aid, not deſign to reflect upon the Miniſters that pre · Nc 
ceded him, yet he could make it appear, that it was" + 
wrong Policy to keep, in their Service, 6000 Men ue! 
who were Natural-born Subjects of a Manarciy, N © 
that France onght always, and by all means, to en- Im 
deavour to reduce, and take hold of every Occaſim, ' 
to leſſen the Figure it makes in Europe. | ha 
of K"z, King Charles II. enter'd into no more than n 
Wa, wirh Two Wars with a Proteſtant State; And tho Nice 
#he Dutch, they were, indeed, the Work of France, _—_ 


8 — _. 


* 


— — a. A. hr. At 


_ AS. te 


u ny everal Subjects. 


B,- S 


| the French Councils, and level'd, at the Bot- 
{ ar, againſt the Intereſt of the Reform'd Reli- 
all n too; nevertheleſs, were it not for thoſe 
> Wars, it is more than probable, that the 
and Bravery of the Engliſh Nation in the 
zirs of the Sea, had dwindled to almoſt 
thing. But Thanks to God, and to the 
tive Courage, which has flow'd, in all Ages, 
our Seamens Veins ; and we may fay too, 
anks to the evil Counſels, which induced 
Enoliſh and Dutch ſo often to make Tryal 
heir Courage, againſt each other, upon the 
ean; For at this very time, their united 
ce decides the Bleſſings of their Country, 
the Fate of all Europe. 
QuezN Chriſtina of Sweden, who choſe ra- 
r to reſign her Crown, than forſake the 


Reign, by embracing that Religion, and 
ring to Rome, even as a private Perſon ; 
, nevertheleſs, look upon the late Perſecu- 


hriſti» 


's Ser 
urch of Rome, to which ſhe had lately recon- riments of 


d herſelf; and who eclips'd all the Glory of ? 


when n of France, with ſo great Abhorrence, that 
lenty, one of her Letters, which made a great Noiſe 
had the World, ſhe declares, in very warm Ex- 
50 ef ſions, her Deteſtation thereof; and in the 
pre · Mſcript to the ſame Letter, ſpeaks of Mon- 
wahr = Ruth, one of = a re Nor — Ruth 
Nen uelty, as a Man who carry d it higher, than chief of the 
rchy, even the Heathen 2 ad who, far * — 


inſpiring the Hereticks with good Sentiments 
the true Church, had, by the horrid Method 
had taken to perſuade them to embrace her 


than ſrmmurion, imprinted in their Minds ſuch Pre- 
tho Nice: againſt her, as it was impoſſible ever to 


TA 
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The 
French K. 
occaſion d 
«ll King 
James's 
Diſgracess 


Evzsry body ſaw, and is convinc'd, d 
the Influence which the Counſels of 
had upon King James and his Brother, 
the Cauſe of the one's Misfortunes, and t 
other's Diſgraces. Were it not for the { 
Promiſes and deluding Hopes given to 
late King James; the Intrigues of the En 
ſaries who were about his Perſon; and! 
Aſſurances ſo often repeated, that they wa 
ſupport him in the Enterprizes they, engas 
in; But for theſe, I ſay, King James had 
main'd upon the Throne. The Example 
Lewis XIV. which he had before his E; 
who had extirpated the Northern Hereſy, 1 
withſtanding the fundamental and irrevoc 
Laws, whereby it was eſtabliſſ'd, made | 
too great Impreſſion upon a Prince, as devo 


to the Church of Rome, as the French Ki 


himſelf could be; But for all that, his imn 


_ derate Zeal for the Propagation of that Re 


gion, and the Abolition of Proteſtantiſm 
England, had been confin'd to bare Wilt 
kad not the Solicitations of his Ally, his P 
miſes in an Affair of that Difficulty, andt 
Aſſiſtance he made him hope for, obliged h 
to carry Things too far, contrary to the & 


timent of the moſt moderate even among 


Roman - Catholick Subjects. The Counſels 
France render'd his Government inſupportal 
to the Nation, and induced the Prince of ® 
range to enter into a War equally juſt a 
neceſſary, And, which was ſtranger yet, 
Court of France itſelf, out of a baſe and dill 
nourable Policy with reſpe& to King Jan 


. Enabled that Prince to make his Expeditio 


which afterwards wrought ſuch won 1 ; 


m 
—_ 


: upon ſeveral Sabel. | | 4 


— — 
, 1 9 For, had the French King ſent an Ar- 
into Flanders, inſtead of laying Siege to 
'» W/p-burg, he had prevented the terrible Blow 
nd Mich threaten'd his Ally, and given him lon- 
he WF time, to bring his Enterprize to Perfe- 
to Wn. But in ſhort, King James had embark'd 
ſelf in a ruinous Affair, by eſpouſing the 
ereſts of a Court, who lov'd him no other- 
woe than as they found their Advantage in't, 
= as they hoped thereby to reduce Eng- 
under their Government. 2 70 
pr xs Reaſon of State which induced the , n. 


nch King to ſend his Troops upon the Prince of 
ine, might be two-fold. 1. He flatter'd Orange's 
nſelf, that the Prince of Orange would Eaglind, 
et with great Difficulties; and that if hei» hopes of 
her miſcarry'd' or periſt'd in kis Enter- CN 
ize, he ſhould be rid of the Prince for : 
om he had the greateſt Fear and Hatred. 
He might reaſonably conclude, that that 
pedition would kindle a Civil-War in Eng- 
d, which would do more Miſchief to both 
rties in the ſpace of Two or Three Years, 
an all the Wars abroad could do in Twen- 
or Thirty. Thus was King James deceiv'd 
his Ally, and the French King himſelf by 
s too-refined Politicks. And thus it ap- 
ars, from this very Inſtance, and infinite 
hers of the like Nature, that it has ever 
en the true Policy and chief Aim of Fance, 
© weaken England, and render her uncapable 
f thwarting the Deſigns which that Crown 
ad torm'd, for the Univerſal Monarchy. 
Twas a noble Anſwer, which a Roman Ge- The 
Feral once made to a Traitor, who came and _ 
Fader'd him the Keys of a Town Gn by Force, 
. a 


— — 


= * * 


a 


. 


Cardinal 
Riche- 
lieu's W: 
vo cer 


Mem ſe- 
2 


known to be Penſioners. Nevertheleſs, th 


was no Conjurer ; But this was ſo much the. 
ſier for him, in that the Gentleman who pla 


| having been concerted before-hand, betw 


corrupting Men to au Allay of betraying; th 
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had beſieged. No, fad he; 77g n 
bad with the Romans, as to ed td tale 7. 
Treachery, A medern Prince is of 2 0 
ifferent Temper. The Rativ Ultima 
which Henny IV. caus d to be engravd u 
his Cannon, was a Device which his Gra 
might, with more Reafon and Juſtice, put 
on his Money; for that has done him gre 
Service, than all the reſt of his Artillery; 
. *Twourd be hard to gueſs, bow the 
miſfries of France compaſs'd their Defiphi, 


Country; and eſpecially, certain Perſbtis,wh 
it infinitely concern d, that they ſhofild not 


was not a Court in Europe without theſe 
pers, who were as conſtantly paid their! 
s, as they were their Salaries by the! 
ces and States whoſe Miniſters they were. 
is there a Man, who had not the Curio 
to learn how and why thoſe Penſions we 


paid. 


Turn was, under one of the late Rei Fr 
in England, a great Favourite, who thou 


of a pretty Expedient to receive a great & 
of Money, and to engage himſelf in- the 
tereſt of Fance, to which he continued fall" 
ful as Jong as he lived, at the Expence 
his Maſter's Honour, and the Good of 
Country. He found means to pocket a ve 
round Sum, at a Game at Cards, at which 


againſt him, had a mind to loſe, the Aff 


thoſe Two. To this private Agreeme! 
mij 


* n . Milt. 


= 


ght be attributed one of the greateſt Events 
t Europe was then concern'd in, and which 
s but a Conſequence of the other. 7 true 1s 
that the Affairs of the World depend upon a 
Matter; (not to ſay, that this ſmall Matter 
ſtentimes ridiculous) eſpecially, when managed 
Perſons, who have no Regard either for God, 
ir Country, their Prince, or ſolemn Oaths; but 
wedded to that only, which tends to the Raiſm 
their private Fortune, or to the Ruin of a Rival, 
the Loſs of his Prince s Favour. 
wouLD make an agreeable Part of the 
ſtory of the Affairs of England, under ſome 
the former Reigns, (tho* the Subject has 
n fatal to the Engliſh, and their Neighbours) 
tranſmit to Poſterity the Methods made 
of by the Emiſſaries of France, to give, in 
reign Courts, the King their Maſter's Marks 
ſeem; for that was the goodly Name they 
n beſtow'd on the Penſion, which he paid to 
h as, they ſaid, he eſteem'd, for their Learn» 
„ Birth, and even the Affection they had for 
Prince they ſery'd. This was their Cant- 
Language. Pauſanias, Titular King of Spar- 
had very cruel Treatment, in being con- 
mn'd, by the Ephori, to die immur'd between 
vo Walls, for not communicating to the Se- 
ea Letter he had receiv'd from the King of 
fa; ſince ſo many Perſons liv'd in theſe later 
mes in England, not only unpuniſh'd, but 
a rewarded for a Crime infinitely greater. 
true, in one Senſe, is that Maxim of Spino- 
That we call that Vertue at one time, which, 


other, is look'd upon as Vice. 


Ir has not hitherto _ that the new: 
licy which the French have borrow'd-of Fa- 


Us 


A curious 
Refilextone 


A Maxim 
of Spinoſa. 


New Poli- 


cy of the 
French nee 


to fight. 
ol 
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bius the Roman Dictator, . who retriev'd his 

fairs by Delay, has been of great Advantage 

**em. For, as every Nation has its Gen 

Temper, and Maxims of Government, to 

ſtinguiſh it from others; ſo it has ever he 

obſerv'd, that a ſudden Change of Old Maxi 

and the Taking up of New, which ſeem'd 

for other People, have always prov'd fatal | 

the Innovators, -- Thus the famous Republ 

of Sparta held it as a fundamental Maxim, 

ver to incloſe her City with Walls. This! 

licy was judg'd altogether unreaſonable, co 

dering the ſmall Extent of that Republick, 

the Enemies who ſurrounded her on all f 

Nevertheleſs, as long as that Maxim was 

ſerv'd, which was 500 Years, the Laced 

#ians were proſperous at home, and victori fin 

abroad. But when once they came to violMrt: 

that Conſtitution, and to imitate their Nei 

bours the Athenians, who had built Walls ra 

their City, they immediately began to w: 

and, at long run, fell to Decay, being force 

ſubmit to the Yoke of Alexander the G 

Thus alſo, in all paſt Ages, the Genius of ¶ em / 

French Nation put them upon acting Offen 

ly in War; nor could thoſe turbulent Pec 

ever ſatisfy themſelves with the DefenliW 

Time will diſcover, whether the new Max 

which they have adopted, will be fatal or 

vantageous to em. 

There e Sou Things there are, which for a Mrn' 

Thing!» to have dared to undertake, has carry'd enot 

beve an- Of Glory in it. For there is nothing more t 

cur, than the Remark of an ancient Hiſtorian, f 
In magnis it was ſomewhat more glorious for the Youth of 

roluiſſe cedonia, ro have form'd the great and vaſt De) 


mpi 
dune 
he 
veſts 
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ſubverting the Perſian Empire in its higheſt 
itch of Grandeur, than if they had aftually put it 
Execution ;,. ſince one, ſays he, depended on none 
opp. whereas the other depended on 

* * | | 
A Hzatuen Aſtronomer had an excellent 4 Heathen 


'd nought, in explaining one of the Motions of , 
tal Whe Planets, and anſwering the Objection taken Tal. 
zblWom the Nature of an Eclipſe. If this Obje- 
m, Wor, faid he, had any Force, it were a Reflexion 


the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of thoſe Spirits, who 
e Motion to the Celeſtial Globes; And, no doubt, 
oſe infallible Beings can not only remove all the 
Feulties that fall in their way, but have, beſides, 
much Tenderneſs for Mortals, to beſtow their 
ours, by halves, upon them. If a Philoſopher's 
afiniſ'd Reaſon could thus eſtabliſh, as a thing 
rtain, the Syſtem of the Uniformity of Na- 
re, and of her Exiſtence, and aſſert, that 
jere was no Danger of the Celeſtial Bodies 
ling into Confuſion 3 and this, only in Con- 
quence of the Idea commonly receiv'd, that 
are mov'd and govern'd by Spirits wiſe in 
mſelves, and beneficial to Mankind ; Shall we 
fer to doubt, (we, who have clearer Ideas of 
te Deity who governs all the World) that he 
not Power, nor Wiſdom, nor Goodneſs, 
ficient to complete a Deliverance ſo happi- 
begun, and wherein ſo many Millions of Per- 
1 many States, and Countries, are con- 
' Toh | 
'Tis a certain Truth, that all the States and Al! Srares 


ore tilmpires that ever were in the World, had — 
an, Punds, as well for their Duration, as Extent. 
th of Whe Perſians could never extend their Con- 


Welts beyond the River Araxes; nor the Ro- 
E mans 


. 
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mans beyond the Euphrates, It ſeem'd as 

Nature bad deſiga'd thoſe Rivers, to giy 

Bounds to the Two Univerial Monarchie: 

and neither did the Perſians ever croſs the of 

nor the Romans the other, without receivi; 

a conſiderable Blow. Witneſs the Fate q 

Craſſus on the other fide of the Euphrates; ai 

that of Cyrus beyond the Araxes. We ca 

not yet fix the Duration or Extent of tight! 
French Monarchy ; but muſt be allow'd i 

Hy, that either tis now in its Wane, or ee. 

Providence has produced the only Revo 

tion in Europe, capable of raiſing it to the 

Riverſal Monarchy. 

Th com Ons mult have a ſtrange Notion of J 

ws vine Providence, to perſuade himſelf, ti 

fo ſeveral the Advancement of a Prince of Orange, (in 

6:44, only Prince that France had moſt Reaſon | 

az4in/t her, fear) to the Throne of England; the Abdig 
tion of King James, the only Prince who 

entirely devoted to the Intereſts of France, al 

the moſt capable of ſupporting the Pretenſi 

Me had upon herNeighbours; the Alliance oft 

many Princes and States, to enter into a vig 

rous War againſt her; In a word, the fav 

ble Circumſtances which fill us with Hopes, a 

conſpire together to unite the Confederate 

that all theſe, I ſay, will come to nothing, | 

Jet off the Glory of Lewis XIV. with greaſ ent 

Luſtre. He that believes this, ought, at t 

ſame time, to lay down this Principle; I. 

there is no other way for a Prince to 

Advantages, and win Battles, than by i4F 

Ting all the World on Fire, laying wh 

Towns and Countries ia Aſhes, and reduci ill th 

the ſtately'ſt Buildings to Heaps of Rubbiſ od. 


— 


0 upon ſeveral Subject. | 


BY „ inciting the Common Enemy of Chriſten- 
> ginn to fall foul on the Chriſtians, and teach - 


chiesMog him to infringe Treaties, which he had 
e ou dot before learnt how to do; by offering all 
eivia&anner of Violence to the Head of his Religi- 

n, and ſeizing the Patrimony of a Biſhop, to 


ate. 
hom, according to the Principles of his Re- 


gion, he owes an entire Obedience; by vi- 
lating the moſt ſacred Treaties, the moſt 
Winding Laws, and the moſt folemd Engage- 
ents he had enter'd into, as well with his 
Wubjets, as his Neighbours; In a word, by 
rampling under Foot all that is accounted 
icred and venerable among Men, purely to 
atisfy his Vanity and Ambition. If Advan- 
age and Victory be properly aſcribed to no- 
hing but a continual Series of ſuch Actions; 
hy then, truly, Lewis the Great has the beſt 
= to em, of any other Prince in Chri- 
el . 


tho aſſum'd, or permitted 


nexpected and ſudden Fatality was ready to 
urprize him. Need we, to prove this Truth, 
aſtance in Cambyſes, Alexander, Antiochus the 
lwtrious, the Tetrarch of Judea, frequently 
neation'd in Sacred Hiſtory , ſeveral Roman 
mperors, as Nero, Caligula, Heliogabalus, and 
Wnany others, of whom Hiſtory is full? The 
) grave Alexander is the Prince above the reſt, 
y hoſe ill Conduct and Deſtiny we cannot but 

ment! He was indeed a very vertuous Prince, 


acki the fawning Prieſts of Egypt debauch'd his 


ood-Nature, and poſſeſs'd him with a vain 
E 2 Opini- 


We read not, in — — = Prince, 7h — 
phemous Ti- — _ 


ces 


les to be given him, unleſs at the very time «nlimired 
hat Fortune began to abandon him, and an e. 
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Opinion, that he was the Son of Jupiter Har 
mon, And yet, thoſe Peſts of weak Princ 
had, after all, much ado to taint his Vertue 
for he did not cauſe himſelf to be adored x 

| Fupiter's Son, till his Return from the Rive 
— * Indus; after which he never did any thing 
bis Phyfei- Good or Great, but, in the ſpace of a 
, or one Months, fell a Sacrifice to the Revenge of on 
of AneiP3" of his x Domeſticks. AM 
Inveſtine Wr have ſeen the Return of the unhapyf e 
Dion, Age, wherein it was ſaid, Let the Empire ſuf 
are capable fer, rather than my Enemy ſucceed. This Mat 


deſtroy: a l . l f 
N Saut * ner of Speaking owes its Birth to the inteſtig 


Honour that had been conferr'd on him, 
the Expence of his Life, and the total Ru 
of his Army. 


ONE would have thought, that the Ne h 
*A Town of of the famous Defeat of * Carres ought . 
Meſopota- have put an end to their Domeſtick Jars, i — 
us conciled Parties, and obliged them una“! 
wude, mouſly to take the Reſolution to reveng}' "© 
reel." the Blood of their Countrymen, by wreakil 1 
ans. their Indignation upon their Common Enenyfif © | 
4.4 = roo But ſo ſtrangely were the Romans polleſ on, 
often find it with Prejudices one againſt the ꝶ other, ti Yar 
Lad. the Partiſans of Pompey did not ſtick of . — 


T3 apun ſeveral Subjects. 53 N 
Let the Parthians triumph, provided Craſſus | Sint vi- | 


r iſ, 8 chi, — 
Wurn the Elector of Bavaria's Mother do pereat 
arry'd the Emperor, *twas agreed, that ſhe Cralut. 
ould ſucceed to the Crown of Spain, in caſe g hc” 
ere were no Heirs-Male of the Spaniſh Branch French 
f the Houſe of Auſtria: And, by the Treaty Ke, mu 
f the Pyrenees, her Siſter, and Lewis XIV. her che Spa- 
onſort, renounced all Right and Pretenſion niſh Se- 
Which he might have to the Succeſſion : But all _ 
ie World knows, how light they have made 

that Renunciation at Yerſailles, tho" it was 
pon that expreſs Condition, that the Mar- 
age was concluded between Lewis XIV. and 
e Infanta. And to ſhew, how little Streſs 
ght, thenceforward, to be laid upon that 
riace's Oaths and Treaties, Men were ſub- 
rn'd, in moſt Places of France, to preach up 
is new Doctrine; viz. That a King of France 
uld not, either by Oath, or any other mamer, re- 
unce any Kingdom or Principality, which might 
to him by Right of Succeſſion ;, and that all Re- 
nciations of that kind, in what manner ſoever 
mceiv'd, were, ipſo facto, null and void. _ 
THz is no ſuch thing, as Compounding Fi in» 
ith Fate; and 'tis in vain to murmur at 
Wrents, which cannot poſſibly be prevented. 
%s l. of Spain, was look'd upon as the only 
Wrince, who was, as it were, divided between 
e greateſt Vertues and fouleſt Vices; and, 
all the Circumſtances of his Life, the Manner 
| which he receiv'd the melancholy News of 
e Loſs of his Invincible Armada in 1588, was 
evident Proof of his Greatneſs of Soul. The 
durier arriy'd, while his Catholick Majeſty 
as playing at Cheſs, with the Prince 4e Ler- 

l E 3 may 


— 
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zhe Work, of ſtom of judging of Actions and Enterprize 
 Frieſtcraft. hy the Change of Weather, and ſeveral oth 


ma, his Favourite; and none would venturgy, 
to tell him the News. They whiſper'd it 
therefore, in the Prince de Lerma's Ear, whoſ 
Countenance changing, the King perceiv'd i 
and ask'd him, what Accident had happen'd 
for he gueſs'd, by their Air, that it was ſome 
thing of Diſagreeable. Lerma anſwer'd hin 
in Two Words, that his Armada was loſt. II 
| King then ask'd, how it was loſt ? The Wave 
reply'd Lerma, have ſwallow'd up moſt of ti 
_ in F violent _—_ 5 that all A . 
Philip: I ſent my Armada againſt Queen Eli 
beth” of England ; but not in 18 Seas and 
Winds. And ſo he follow'd his Game, with 
entire Tranquillity of Mind. | 

'Twas the Folly (not to ſay worſe) of f 
Prieſts, which brought up the ridiculous 


common Viciſſitudes, which neceſſarily happt 
in the Celeſtial Bodies. If we have a mind 
know, what fatal Conſequences this ridiculc 
Whimſy has produced in the moſt remar kal 
Revolutions, Hiſtory will amply inform us. 
can inſtance in one Man alone, of old, whon 
ſerably abandon'd himſelf to the Extravag 
cies of Augury and Magick; and obſery'd e 
ry the moſt ordinary Phenomenon, to read thi 
in his good or bad Fortune. I mean, Fall 
the Apoſtate. That Emperor, tho' a great Mi 
raliſt, and valiant Captain, was, neverthele 
| — Slave to that Part of the Heather: N 
ligion, which the Chriſtians have fooliſhly 
dopted; a Slave ſo ſordid, that the Sha 
but of the Leaves of a Tree, or the leaſt 
tion made in the Air, put that Apoſtate fre 


ferme Ser. 


e Chriſtian Religion into a Fitt of Trembling, 
r fear of the Conſequences, which, he be- 
d, ſuch Things portended g befal him. 
ſtly, therefore, did he become a Prey to 
joſe kind of Extravagancies, which were a 
utinual Torment to him; Nor did his Crime 
ſerve a more moderate Chaſtiſement, ſince he 
d diveſted himſelf of thoſe wiſer Impreſſions, 
ich he had ſuck d in with his Milk. And. 
us, indeed, the frequent Alterations made 
don the leaſt Change that happen'd in thoſe: 
guries, occaſion'd his Defeat and Fall, in 
e famous Expedition of Perſia. | 
[ cov LD neyer recoacile myſelf to the pions: 
aud of drawing Inferences of Happineſs or 
ſo, from the Phenomena of Nature; were it 
ly, becauſe to that curſed and ridiculous Su- 
ſition, Athens, the moſt excellent and learn» 
Republick that ever was in the World, the 
ous Reſidence of the AMuſet, and the City 
ly dedicated to Minerva, owes the Founda- 
n of her Ruin! But is it not unaccountable, 
at the wiſe Atheuiau themſelves ſnould bo 
Victims of the Viſions and Knavery of their 
orant Prieſts? | 
TH x Athenian General having conducted in- 
Sicily,” the moſt numerous Army that ever 
Ant oat of Greece, there happen'd an Eclipſe 
cde Sun in the very Moment that the Army 
IS Felge to attack the Enemy. Why, preſent- 
the Prieſts muſt be conſulted; for ſooth, to 
ow what it preſaged; and they perſuade the 
or General, that it portended no Good to 
Army, if the ſame advanced but! a Foot far - 
and that it was the Pleaſure of the Gods, 
t Mat they ould: not ſtir out of their Camp till 
fe E 4 the 
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the next day. The General, without an 
more ado, obeys thoſe pretended Secretari 
of Heaven; and tarrying thus in his Cay 
all day, gave Time to the Enemy; to ſur 
round him, the next day, in his Tents, ar 
cut him and his whole Army in pieces; it 
ſomuch that no more that Forty Men we 
left, to carry the News of their Defeat 
Athens. The Counſel of thoſe Prieſts, ſays Thucyd 
des, was ſo much the more fatal, in that, had i 
Athenians continued their March, when they n 
forbidden to advance, inſtead of being beaten the 
ſelves, they had beaten their Enemies, And fro 
this very Blow, the Republick of Athens beg 
to dwindle. 

ire mee  ABunDanes of Machines are now mad 

days, in « Uſe of, to ſtrike Men with a ſudden at 

manner ve- certain Death, which the Ancients knew n 

2 thing of; And, as if the Querks of the Prieſt 

the Anci- and the Calamities they had before occaſion! 

rue. in the World, were not ſufficient, the curſe 
Monks of Germany, at laſt, out-did all tl 
reſt, by inventing Guz-Powder. 


NarvuRaLlisrts obſerve, that where-evah <l 
Nature produces venomous Beaſts or Plant t 
there the Divine Goodneſs has alſo diſcover Wea: 


a Counter - Poiſon. Bring me a Man fron 
t'other end of the World, who has never { 

theſe kind of Engines ; tell him the Additi 
ons that have been made to 'em, and to wha 
Perfection they are now brought, to deſtro 
Mankind; and my Stranger will be ſurpriz' 
that a Man is left alive in thoſe Places, whers 
ſuch ready Meſſengers of Death are ſo eaſily 
and ſo frequently made uſe of. He will look 


upon it as a thing beyond Conception, ho 
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is Part of the World has eſcaped being De- 
t, for above 200 Years, that this diaboli- 


lavention was firſt put in Practice. And 


Wt, we ſee that it happens quite otherwiſe, 
ving, from time to time, found out other 
yentions, to ſhelter ourſelves from the for- 


y, in one Senſe, that thro' the admirable 
region of Providence, Mankind has rather 
ind than loſt by the Invention of Gun- 


— in War, Battles are not ſo bloody as 
ore. " 


veral Perſons, for Inſtance, are employ'd to 
ite the Life of a Prince; And that invin- 
ble Monarch himſelf is obliged, with other 
en, to ſubmit his Fame to the Deciſion of 
iſtory : But he has this Advantage, (if it be 
e, to be Great at any rate) to appear there- 
either as a Hero, or as the Worſt of Men 

r — Character in queſtion will admit of no 
dium. . 


Governmeat, ſacrifice their Honour and 
onſcience to their Ambition. Every body 
ows, what Civil-Wars and Commotions ſhe 
cited and fomented, during the unfortunate 
Fcigns of her Sons Charles IX. and Henry III. 
3 word, that Queen was a Lewis XIV. — 
che 


, and render them uſeleſs. Nay, we may 


der; for ſince the ſame has been made 


Ir was ſaid of a certain Perſon, that all A N 
en, with him, were either Gods or Devils. Ege 
im very much afraid, the ſame cannot be Levis 

d of moſt of the Hiſtorians of this Age. *'Y 


Raruarimeg pe Mepicis is a ſingular 4, 
ample, to convince us, into what dreadful 5 Aion 
ecipices thoſe Perſons are capable of ruſhing, Ade 


ho, being infected with the incurable Itch Medicis. 


the 
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the Proteſtants 5+-or, to ſpeak more proper 
Lewis XIV. is to them now, what ſhe was fe 
merly ; but with this Difference, that 
ſhe in vain undertook by a Maſſacre, has fin 
been accompliſh'd by Lewis XIV. who, for th 
end, made uſe of a Perſecution, more gent 
and moderate in 1 , but, at d 
Bottom, more cruel and fatal in its Conk 
uences. | 
In the Beginning of the Civil-Wars, whe 
the Prince of Conde ſeem'd to have the At 
vantage, and Katharine was ready to ſuccom 
and be depriv'd of her Regency, ſhe lock 
herſelf into her Cloſet for Two days, at 
would be ſeen by none of her Domeſtich 
Few days after, ſhe ſent for Monſieur de Mens 
an Officer of the long Robe, who was |: 
true to her Intereſts, and deliver'd to him 
Steel-Box , lock d, the Key whereof {he lik 
wiſe gave him, and ſaid, that being doubt 
fal of her Fate, and of the Succeſs of the 
vil-Wars, ſhe had thought fit to lock up, i 
that Box, a Thing of great Value, which ! 
committed to his Care, making him take 
Oath, not to open it, without an expreſs C 
der fign'd with her own Hand. The- Quee 
being dead, without demanding the Box agait 
and Monſieur de Memes having likewiſe pa 
Nature's Debt, the Box was a long while 
the Houſe, without being open d. At laf 
however, the Preſident's Son had the Cori 
fity, 1 it contain'd ſome hidden Tre: 
fare. But inſtead of that, the Spectators w 
ſeiz'd with Horrour, when they ſaw nothin! 
therein, but a Copper-Plate, in the Shape, an 
about the Bigneſs, of the ——_— 5 


% . 
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ient Romans conſecrated to their Gods; 
\ereon was engrav'd Katharine de Medicis up- 
ber Knees, in the Poſtute of a Perfon at 
ayers, making ar Offering to the Devil, ſit- 
gon a Throne, in one of the moſt hideous 
rms, under which he is wont to be repre- 
ted; accompany'd by Charles IX. then freign- 
„ the Duke of Anjou, ſince Henry III. and 
Duke 4 Alengon , her Three Sons; with 
$ Device, in French, Soit pourveu que je Regne, 
vided I Reign. The Plate remains, to this 
y day, in the Hands of the Head of the Fa- 
y of Memes, whereof Monſieur 4 Avaux, 
ibaſſador in Holland, was a Branch, who 
en profnis'd an Engl:ſh Lord to procutè him 
exact Copy of the Piece. 
Ins Afilitia, or Train-Bands, are the only -A - 
hy that may be kept ſtanding in England, fl. e 
ording to the Laws of the Land. Theſe =o» - 
n neither hurt the Prince, nor People; but #9'4- 
e fit only for the Defenſive, and to prevent 
ſurrections and Invaſions. The King being 
War with the Scots and French, had another 
rt of Army, compos'd of his Vaſſals, or made 
Treaty with the Nobility and Geatry , 
Jo obliged rhetnſelves to raiſe Men upon 
eir Eſtates, and oftentimes coninianded em 
emiſelyes. But Time has introduced another 
Way of levyidg Soldiers: All that are fit 
d ſerve, are now liſted and paid for that 
id, and commanded by ſuch Officers, as the 
ing is pleas'd to give em. Theſe Troops con- 
„tt chiefly of ſorty Fellows, who having no 
anner of Regard for their Country's latereſt, - 
either have they for its Preſervation and Safe- 
. oj: They take upon em the Profeſſion of War, 
| | as 
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French t 
Madagaſ- 
car. 


as a Trade, whereby they endeavour to live 
well, and as long, as they can. Such Arn 
as theſe, how neceſſary ſoever they may bei 
Time of War, have been fatal, ſometimes 
War, always in Peace, to the People's Lit 
Nay, they have been fo to the Princes th 
ſelves, and their Families. It was by theſe 
mies, that France loſt her Liberty under t 
Reign of Lewis XI. and by their Favour, t 
Power of the Kings, and Slavery and Poven 
advanced pars gradu. Twas by their Means 
ſo, that Ceſar deſtroy'd the Liberties of t 
People of Rome, who maintain'd the Goy 
ment of the Cæſars, and hinder'd the Re-ch 
bliſhment of the Republick, which, but | 
them, might have been effected upon the Det 
of one of their Tyrants. Laſtly, it was the 
Armies, that aſſaſſinated, in Proceſs of Tin 
ſo many Emperors, good and bad, and trat 
mitted the Imperial Diadem to new Familie 
as often as they had a brave General, ambitic 
enough to ſet himſelf up for Emperor, at 
bold enough to put himſelf at their Head, al 
favour ſo raſh an Enterprize. Ds 


APO IE diſarm'd is a People enſlay' 
for he who bears ue Arms, is Maſter of yo 


Life. The French of Madagaſcar afford us art 
markable Inſtance of this. They had ſeiz d uM. , 
on that Iſland, and reduced great Part of 

under their Obedience. One of the Princes, 
Native of the Iſland, made Head againſt ti 
French, who march'd to attack him with an Ar 
my compos'd of Men of their own Nation, all 
ſome Natives of the Country, whom they ker 


under their Government, The French bein 


diſpos'd to caſe themſelyes, made the poor N 


. 
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carry their Arms, during the March. The 

greg, forced to obey, were ſo ſenſible of 

ir Opportunity, and Advantage, that they 

| upon their new Maſters, cut moſt of their 

roats, join'd their Forces with thoſe of the 
gro-Prince, who was then in the Field, and 

dye the French, for ever, out of their Iſland. 

as Experience of all Ages has made a 

ar, and ſeveral eminent Authors have o 

vd, that a People plung'd in Vice are leſs 

zorous in the Defence of their Liberty, than 

cople animated by a Principle of Vertue and 

pnour. The Romans loſt not their Liberty, Reg 
after they had loſt their Vertue, which did #cula, 

t happen, till after the Deſtruction of Car- — — 
ge. The * Roman Empire being rid of her —_— 
val, and having no more Carthage to fear, non 


ra- 
. Woceeded from Vertue to Vice, not gingerly — ed 
In d by degrees, but all at once, by a — Fa It <a 


me brave Generals ſtil] kept up Military Diſ- 4 virtue 
lice for ſome time, and even extended the eſt, ad vi- 
mits of the Empire; but the Nobility hay- tia tranſ- 
z render'd themſelves powerful, by the Vio- f fle 
ion of the || Agrarian Laws, and the People Les regu- 
ing themſelves up to all manner of Lewd- 4 2. 


mon? the 


s, fell, by degrees, into the Deſpotick Go- Romans, 


f ye : \ an 
Wrament, which ſoon degenerated into Ty- be Di 
4 unny, thus retaining nothing of Roman, 2 
" of e Name. And this was the Cauſe of the Re- ke» from 
ices, lution that — wary under Julius Ceſar. * Enemy. 
ſ tt Txo0sz who ſpeak of the Invaſion of Eng- De Lewd- 


4 by the Normans, mention alſo the Lewd- 8 
ſs and Debauchery of the Saxons; looking — 
don it, not only as a juſt Judgment of God; ccſun'd 
r alſo, with reſpect to what it produced, 

the great Cauſe of the Advantages which 


WWill:am 
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Miliam the Conqueror gain d over King | 
Lewdneſs was arriv'd to that Pitch in all Me. 
of the Nation, that the beſt Army they Mo 
muſter __ r the King, was compos'd of Mg. 
lows, who, after a long March, ſpent 

Night before the Battle, in Exceſs aud | 
bauch, which their Enemies paſs'd away 
Reſt and Devotion. So true is it, even di- 
tickly ſpeaking, that Vice and Corruption 
the Ruin of a People. * 
— A FoR RIC NE told one of the late Kr 
ville's $ay- of England, that if a King of England hae | 
ing 16 King Affections of his People, he was the greateſt Pri 
51. ;z Europe; but otherwiſe, very inconſideni om 
The Truth of this Remark has evidently 
pear'd ſince the Revolution; for the Bodi e 
the Nation has been entirely devoted to 
whatever was deſired; their Purſe has aly 
been open to the Neceſſities of the GoveramaWl | 
and Money voluntarily given, never ext rt 
by abſolute Orders. All Europe knows, ( 
this ought to confound the Partiſans WT 
Preachers up of Tyranny, and convince thy Pre 
if any thing could) that the only Method, wt 

ought to be praQtis'd by a Prince, who wall: 
have his Subjeſts Eſtates at his Command, is, ted 
ee Eli- let them enjoy em. It was ſaid of Queen d c 
Sg be 1iz.aberh, that ſhe had rather there ſhould fre. 
eas Sb- Money in her Subjects Purſes, than in her ouWniſh 
* having found, by frequent Experience, duiſ ift. 
the Courſe of her Reign, which. was none 
the ſhorteſt , that ſhe never wanted Money, heath 
long as her People bad it; and that they alolfed a 

bad it ready, when ſhe wanted it. 
Wu a Prince, not content with the Po 
which the Laws haye given him, goes aboutFe O 


0 a... 
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r the Form of Government , and make Th Preren- 
ſelf abſolute, his Subjects are obliged to — 
poſe his Deſigus. This was the Pretence racies. 


Brutus, and his Accomplices, againſt Julius 
nt if, who had invaded the Liberties of the 
ud publick. This it was, which induced the 
way {Wf:l:425 to oppoſe their King Alonſo III. and 


diveſt him of the Crown. And as the 
eſt Men have no leſs Zeal and Affection 
their Religion, than for their Liberties 
| Privileges, they have a fair Pretence to 
e up 22 When their Prince attempts 
ſubvert it, and ſet up a new one in its 


om, by F raud and Violence. Witterick, 
tly ng of the Coche, who went about to extir- 


e the Catholick Religion, and eſtabliſh the * 
nicious Hereſy of the Arians, was maſlacred 
bis Subjects; and the Emperor Charles V. 
| like to have been ruin d by the Pro- 
lan Princes, for endeavouring to pull down 

Proteſtant Religion in Germany. | 
Tux Cruelty of Princes has alſo ſerv'd as 
Pretext for ſeveral famous Conſpiracies. 
e Romans were ſo incens d againſt “ Tar- *Tarquia 
in, for the many Murders he had perpe- . 2roud, 
ted, that they expell'd him the Throne , i rhe 
d conceiv'd ſuch an Averſion for all that 779% #® 
re the Name of a Kings that they for ever 245, from 
niſh'd the Royalt m amongſt them, '% ##iling 
riſtiern II. King of Denmark, ſurnamed the T the Gi. 
nel, having put ſeveral Swediſh Lords to 
ath, was expell'd by the Swedes, who ele- 
d another King, of their own Nation, in his 
om. : 
Taz Avarice of ſome Princes has alſo been 

e Occalion of Diſorders. People _ en- 
ure, 


_ 
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dure, without the utmoſt Impatience, to 
themſelves oppreſs'd by violent, exorbit 
and inſupportable Taxes, impos'd upon 
againſt their Conſent, and without any 
ceſſity. The Cappadocians took up Arms agi 
Achelaus their King, for endeavouring to er 
a Tribute from them. The ſame Attempt 
the Ruin of Dom Garcias King of Galicia. ( 
Hiſtories furaiſh us with Two or Three E 
The Fowrth ples of this kind: The French depas'd || 
Race. deric for abuſing his Wives; and another ( 
© © deric, the 21ſt King, and laſt of the Fami 
the Merouingians, was deprived of his Dign 
by the States aſſembled at Sorſſons, becauſe he 
uncapable of Governing; and Pepin the $ 
Father of Charlemain, was elected in his roc 
Las TTT, when a Prince has poſſeſs'd h 
ſelf of a Kingdom by Force of Arms, and n 
tains his Authority by Oppreſſion and Cn 
ty, the People may lawfully conſpire agi 
his Perſon, Nor can the Porrugueze be blan 
for having ſhaken off the Spaniſh Yoke, and 
: up the Duke of Braganza. eiſ 
Ad. A CELEBRATED Roman Hiſtorian has olij 
Bravery ſervd, that at tbe firſt Onſet, the French 
7 _ more than Nen in Battle, and afterwards leſs vo 
* the Au- Nomen. Gallos primo impetu majores eſſe MW" i 
#le of Le- ris, ſed poſtremo fœminis debiliores. 
2 Town HAD the Chriſtians taken Advantage oft 
of Greece, 1 > — Turks, _ — Bat 
pens e, of Þ Lepanto, they had, in all Probability, re 
— ken — of the Countries which the Inh 
Barile be- had gain'd upon them, and made themſe| 
green the . 2 
Chriſti. Maſters of Conſtantinople itſelf, whoſe Ir 
ans and. bitants were ſo frightned, and in ſuch Moo 
Turks," fuſion, that they abandon'd the City, 


1571. 
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to into Aſie + But the Chritiar Generals then 
bituheglecting ſo fair an Opportunity, the Turks 
on Wok Courage again; and that glorious Victo- 


became, in a manner, fruitleſs, through the 
apaiMWareleſneſs of the Victors. 

o eil has been the Obſeryation of all Ages, that Levis 
pteFicadſhip is generally the Effect of a Like- 1M, 
s of Manners; Similitudo morum parit amici- and Aver- 


m. And, by the Rule of Contraries, thoſe? /* 
hoſe Genius and Inclination have not the leaſt = ; 
ſemblance, cannot eaſily be Friends. This 
bſervation ſuffices, to ſhew us the Grounds 

d Motives of the Averſion which Lewis XIV. 

ways had for King William. Never were 

wo Princes of a more different Temper, A ?rallet- 
ing William was a Free, Generous, Valiant, .“ 
pod, Pious, and Juſt Prince, whoſe only Am- 

tion was, to render his Subjects happy, ſe- 

re the Repoſe of his Neighbours, and eſta- 

iſh the Peace of all the Chriſtian World in 

neral. But Lewis XIV. on the contrary, is 
iſembling, Malicious, Cowardly, Cruel; A- 

eiſtical, notwithſtanding his apparent Bigot- 


has ; without Equity, without Faith; whoſe 
ich oWmbition is, to make Slaves of his Subjects, 
leſs &vour his Neighbours, and put all Chriſten- 
eſſe n in a general Combuſtion. 


Bur beſides theſe general Motives, there pe 
re alſo particular ones, which may poſſibly Moriver of 
recounted, Lewis XIV. having the Univer- 
Ml! Monarchy in View, had already, jointly and 
Concert with King Charles II. poſleſs'd him- 
If of the United Provinces, and obtain'd ſuch 
odigious Conqueſts over the Dutch, that his 
Froops were within three Leagues of Leyder, 

d Amſterdam was upon _ Point of preſent- 


ing 
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Hatred, which he often ſnew'd in his Diſcou 


| Rage and Malice beyond all Exprefſion, 


ing the French King with the Keys of the City 
when the Prince of Orange, who was then |; 
veſted in the Dignity of his Anceſtors, put 
ſudden Stop to the Torrent of thoſe Conquel 
which had like to have over-run the reſt 
the United Provinces, heal'd the lateſtine Di 
ſions that embroiPd the State, reviv'd t 
Courage of the Armies of the Republick, 
gaged divers Princes in her Defence, and, | 
that Means, obliged the French King to 
aſide his ambitious Projects, and to abandt 
all the Places he had taken, except Grave a 
Marſtricht. "Twas then, that Lewis XIV. 
gan to entertain a mortal Hatred againſt th 
young Prince, to whom he could before 0 | 
make his Court, as to offer him the Sovereig 
ty of the United Provinces, with all the Adu 
tages he could hope for. But the Prince 
Orange having generouſly refuſed the Off 
which were made him; the French King t. 
us'd all Methods to ſend him out of the Wor! 
but without Sacceſs, The General Peace | 
ing concluded at Nmeguen, to the great Sat 
faction of France, twas expected, that Lewis X 
had done with his barbarous Deſigns ag 
the Prince of Orange's Perſon, tho' not with 


notwithſtanding he was ſometimes forced 
ſpeak well of him. But the Prince being ce 
to deliver England from Popery and Tyrat 
and, conſequently, to break the Hench Kin enn 
Meaſures, by diſſolving the Alliance, whery m 
all his Hope of the Conqueſt of Chriſten f 2, 
was built; then it was, that Lewis vented ch 


is need g. 


ſwore that Prince's Deſtruction. 


Ad. Sit... Dt a 
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relate all the harbarous Attempts that have 
en made againſt his Life; Suffice it, only to 
ention three of them. 1 
Wurd the Prince of Orange ſet out for 
eland, the French King, foreſeeing that the 
in of his Party in that Kingdom was in- 
itable, took the Reſolution to get rid of 
m at any rate, *. for that end, ſent one 
mes, a notorious Villain, with a Commiſ- 
dn to aſſaſſinate him, and, by that Means, di- 
rt the Courſe of the Allies Succeſſes : And 
is Helliſh Charge had been executed, if GOD 
d not prevented the Blow, and thereby ſecu- 
d the Safety and S of all Europe. 
Tus Conſpiracy, wherein the Lord Preſfon 
5 concern'd, having been diſcover'd, his Ma- 
was no ſooner arriv'd in Holland, but 
mediately another Plot was hatch'd againſt 
Life. The French King was ſo ſwelPd 
th Rage, at the great Reſpect ſhew'd to King 
liam, by ſo many Princes, who thought 
emſelves equal to Crown'd Heads, and who 
d left their own Territories to come to the 
gue, and concert the Operations of the 
mpagne, which was then upon the Point 
being open'd; that he reſoly'd to inter- 
ot the Univerſal Joy of that Auguſt Aſ- 


— nbly, by Two Terrible Blows : One was, 
of take Mons ; the other, to cauſe King Mi- 
4 to be murder d. For this purpoſe, the 


Weralier de Grandval, and one du Mont, both 
Wicers in the Service of France, were ſent 
Loo, to kill the King, while their Maſter 
rch'd towards Aon, with a powerful Ar- 


— 3 Mons was taken; and no Wonder, ſinee 
Bargain had been made long before-hand. 
F 2 


Bur 


— 
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were ver 


ni" whereby the Deputies of that Kingdom 


quir'd his Majeſty to ſwear, that he wc 
expel the Roman-Catholicks ; he made this able 
nerous Exception: I don't mean, by theſe W 
to reduce miſe to the. Neceſſity of becs 


liam, 


tion, which was happily .diſcover'd by on 
the Conſpirators. 
The Fapiſts, Wu x King William accepted the Cre 


But the Villains, who had undertaken to ji 
the King, whether it was, that they had u 
an Opportunity, or becauſe they were ſen 
with Horrour, at, the Thoughts of the K 
Jiſh Fact they were about to perpetrate, 

turn'd to Pari without doing any thin 
And thus did GQD, once more, preſerve Ki 
William, againſt the Blow deſign'd him, 

Ons would have thought, the French Ki 
— this mes been erer, = je 
raged from purſuing, an er, a Deſigu, 
which he had ſo ill de we and from 
future Attempts. upon a Life ſo dear and] 
cious: But afreſh Plot breaking out, 
vinced People how egregiouſly they were 
taken; for, the ſame Wretches were ag 


charged with the ſame Commiſſion to f 
der the King. Nor can we enough ad ay. 
the Infinite Providence of GOD, who took Wm 
Safety and Preſervation of that great Pri on 
into his immediate Protection; for, when W 


French King ſet out from Paris, he was be 
to ſay, that his Deſign was ſe well conc 
that nene but GOD alone could hinder its 
cut ion; confidently relying on the. Aſſiſ 


of Scotland, and took the Coronation -O 


ckir 
20 the. Ne = Wa 
thereupon, deſired the De ; R. 

„en Bad 17 400" 


Perſecutoy ;, an 


hk 
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— +. Mn. 


x 
1 


to Mes of Scorfand to be Witnelles, that he had' 

ad ade that Declaration to them. $2004 3 5 4 13 
ſi Tus only Motive which induced the French Th French 
e Hing co afliſt ' the late King James in his & ines | 
te, Mimerical Undertaking to recover. his King-# i, ws 


thing 
e . 


pms by Conqueſt, was his own Intereſt and legt. 
eſerration. It cannot be imagin'd, that a 
ing, who, thro' the whole Courſe of his Acti- 
js, has given the World Occaſion to believe, 


diſa e empty Sound of Glory was the Drift of 
gn, em all; and who has ated with the blackeſt 
2m aWoratitude towards one Part of his Subjects, 
1d ho had render'd him ſuch conſiderable Ser- 


ce, that he was forced to own, in his Speech 

the Parliament of Paris, in the Year 1664, 

at be could not be thankful enough for what 
Proteſtants had done for him: Such a Princeg 

ay, cannot be thought to have eſpous'd King 

ames's Quarrel, out of a Principle either of 

onour or Friendſhip. - ' 

Wund we think of the Cruelties which his bei 

at Prince has. exercis'd, the -Oppreſſions he — 

s been guilty of, and the Devaſtations he jor «» i: 

as made, as well at home, as among his 9». 

eighbours; we cannot find Fault with Na- 

re, for admoniſkhing the World, when he 

as born, that the Grand Enemy of Mankind 

as come among them; fince having Teeth 

t the Time of his Birth, and wanting a freſh | 

lurſe almoſt every day, by reaſon none was 

> wo be found, who could long bear the inſa- 


this able Greedineſs of a Child, that, inſtead of 
„Hecking Milk, drew Blood from his Nurſes 
omiFipples ; this Prodigy was a ſure Preſage of 
d e Rapine and Cruelty, which he ſhould, one 


, reader himſelf guilty df. And accor- 
< F 3 dingly, 


U 

þ * 
19 

F 

| 
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Na deja dingly, Men of the firſt Rank-look'd upon th 
2 extraordinary Circumſtances of his Birth, as 
int de bad Omen for the World. See the Mareſch 
mms, de Baſſompiere's * Letter to the Biſhop ef G 
Jonnea noble, pag. 134. of bis Memoirs, printed 


tetter, Cologn. ) . 
eaucoup Ir ſeems as if Providence permits Sovereig res 


de peine; States and Families to riſe to a certain Dt 
caril tet* oree of Greatneſs, for no other end, but 
d'avidite, warn em of an approaching Eclipfe, Th 
quilrire fall, in a Moment, from a great Fortune, 
Vec le lait. @ great Diſgrace. It is a fatal Property 
Degree All earthly Things, that they grow leſs, 
Proſperity of ſoon as they have done growing bigge 
| = Oar 
Srares 1s not They are like the Waters, which bei 
., ſpouted up into the Air by artificial Fou 
tains, no ſooner reach the Point to wi 

they are carry'd by the Force that raiſes e 

but they immediately fall down again. Thi 

is evidently prov'd by an almoſt univerſal li 

duction of all the States of the World; whid 

if they are not exterminated, all at once, i 

ter a —— of proſperous Deeds, an 

at leaſt, hamper'd ia ſome dire Revolutia 

out of which they can ſcarce ever extrical 
themſelves. 


Exemplifysd Tus Kingdom of I flouriſh'd, ſo lot 
d 


PU a 28 the Bondage of the J/raelites endured, 
Egyptian feph's great Prudence had drawn thither all t 
— Riches of the neighbouring Countries. 
77 ho ſoon was all its Glory loſt ? Thoſe u 
reign'd at that time, left not their Cro 

to their Children, Foreigners expell'd tl 
reigning Family; and having the Hraelites ers 

an Addition to their Conqueſts, enſlay'd traſt f 
People, and carry'd their Glory to a 2 ie / 


tch, than ever thoſe they had dipoſſefs'd, 
d done. Tis faid, they ſhew'd their Power, 
the. Raiſing of the Pyramids; and we read 
Sacred Hiſtory, that they employ'd the 4 
lies in building Cities which were very fa 

dus for a long while: A glorious Mark of 
reatneſs for thoſe Times, whoſe Princes 
ought it more ſuitable to their Dignity, to 
ild Towns, than thoſe of the preſent Age 
em it honourable, to batter em abaut = 


Tus Kingdom of Pontus was ſcarce known 4% Mithri- 

fore Mivhridates ; but after that famous King 

d held out againſt the Power of the Romans, 

r the ſpace of 40 Years, Fortune gave him 

e Slip, all of a ſudden, His Son Pharnaces 

uld neither preſerve the Friendſhip, nor bear 

e Hatred of the Romans, nor hinder his Coun» 

from changing Maſters. 

va one knows the Power of Carthage, 9f Car- 

hich was upon the Point of foiling Rome her- 8“ 
If, and wreſting from the Romans the Honour 

d th Governing all the World. The Carthagi» 

es fuer / had render d themfelves Maſters of the 

tg Part of Sicily, and of the other Iſlands in 

pie Ale ditorrane an; and none diſputed with 

71s F 4 them 


them the Sovereignty of the Seas. But an viſt b 
happy War loſt *em whatever they had abrogWbli 
and ſcarce did the Roman, ſuffer em to ki 
ſome Scraps of Ground in Spain. Nevert 
leſs, that powerful City recover'd her Fi 
and, under Hannibals Conduct, carry'd her Morſ 
ceſſes farther than ever ſhe had done beſon 
She poſſeſsid herſelf of great Part of Spain; ¶ ces 
duced the Gauls under her Obedience; clr 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Apennine; and c 
quer'd all Italy, whereof ſhe kept the Poſſeſiſ uri 
tor ſome Years, But the higher ſhe carry die 
Glory and Proſperity, the more her Dead; 
after thoſe Succeſſes, haſten'd her Ruin. $ 
was deſpoil'd of all that ſhe had conquer 
which was beſtow'd, by the Romans, as a Gt 
tification to thoſe who had ſerv'd *em in t 
War; And, few Years after, that ynfortur 
City was entirely deſtroy'd by thoſe inhum 
Politicians, who were jealous eyen of her Ru 
and her Rubbiſh.. The Fall of Carthage dr 
along with it that of Syphax, who had aggr 


diz d his Empire, more than all his Predeceſlogh be 
at the Expence of his Neighbours. But ce. 
Romans rais d Aaſſiniſſa upon his Ruins, hol 


obliged the Son of that outed King, to c 
tent himſelf. with a ſmall Portion of A 

tania. a 10 
of the Ro- Tyr Roman Empire was a State, ſometing 
en r Republican, and ſometimes Monarchical; 
e in both theſe Reſpects, gave Proofs of what 
before alledg'd. The Defeat of Antiochus rs 
Scipio, attended. with the Deſtruction of . 
thage, rais'd Rome to the higheſt Degree 1 
Power; But from that very time, ſuch Ci 
Wars were kindled in her own Bowels, as c 


— — — 


* 


8 upon ſeveral Subjects. W 


8 


an viſt be ended, but hy the Suppreſſiom of the e- 
brogWblick's Liberties, and the Reſtauration of 
Monarchy, whoſe Yoke they had ſhaken off 
me Ages before. A. great and lamceutable 
il this! for a popular State. For, nothing 
orſe can befal a People accuſtom'd to he their 
n Maſters, than to ſee themſelves fo far re- 
iced, as to depend on the Will of another. 
or was her Proſperity more conſtant than 
fore, even when ſhe had changed Maſters, 
ring the Time of her Empire, and after 
e Re- eſtabliſnment of Monarchy, four Pe- 
ods are principally to be taken Notice of. 
he firſt is the Reign of Auguſtus, The ſe- 
nd, thoſe of Tyajan and the Antonines. The 
ird, the Empire of Conſtantine. And the 
u, that of Theodoſsus, tor ſeveral Reaſpns, 
rnamed, by the Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtorjans, the 
reat. To ſo many remarkable Periods of Pro- 
erity, we can oppoſe as many cruel Revolu- 
dns. From the Reign of Auguſtus to that of 
4jan, there was a Succeſſion of Princes, born 
be a Plague to the whole Race of Mankind; 
cepting only Veſpaſian and his Son Titus, 
hoſe Reigns were too ſhort, to efface from 
pples Remembrance the Miſeries of the for- 
er. From the Death of Yerus to the Reign 
Conſtantine, the Empire was diſtracted b 
ntinual Viciſſitudes. Nothing was heard of, 
t the Incurſions of Barbarians, the Mutinies 
Armies, the. Revolt of Provinces, the Mur- 
rs of Emperars, and the Maſlacrey of Chris 


as never more melancholy, than during that 
ng Interval; and not to confeſs, that it had 
Nen loſt of its former Splendor, is to ſhew, 


that 


ant; inſomuch that the Face of the Empire 


— — - 4 
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that we do not underſtand, wherein the f 
ſperity of States conſiſts. Conſtantine did, j 
| 4a little revive its Luſtre; or, at les 
it is ſo ſaid : For never was Hiſtory more t 
certain than his, every Syllable thereof b 
written, either by his Enemies,- or by his Fl 
torers. But he did, at leaſt, get into his Ha 
again, the Sovereign Authority, which 
Predeceſſors had been obliged to divide; x 
the Credit he did to the Chriſtian Religic 
made it believ'd, that the Empire had ne 
been in a _ State. Nevertheleſs, 
Children fell from this Glory. Conſtantius 
held the Empire torn in pieces, about Ma 
ters of Religion, and had the Misforty 
to ſee Chriſtianity infected with the Spirit 
Perſecution : For the Arians gave the fi 
Example thereof to the others; and tau 
the Orthodox to preach the Goſpel, in a m 
ner near akin to that, wherein the Heat! 
labour'd to maintain their Errours. Jul 
who ſucceeded him, was the laſt of Conf 
tines Family; and fo far degenerated , ti 
the Chriſtians were apprehenfive, he'd hy 
extirpated their Religion, had he had tin 
Soon after, reign'd Theodoſius , under whi 
Government the Empire had again fome ſn 
Glimmering of Praſperity ; but after whe 
the Weſtern Part of the Monarchy was p 
ſently loſt. | 
&f thezbvee Ws could produce infinite other Exam} 
Pag land, Of this kind, from the Hiſtory of the Tu 
Spain, and and Saracens, the Vandals, Goths, and Lombard 
rance. — 3 rather to — of ire? Stat 
better known to us; name 
and France, 1 K 


U 


c 
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Sos ts ae 


xs Princes of England were fo powerful, 
yards the latter End of the 4th Century, 
| about the Beginning of the 1 5th, that the 
midable Kingdom of France was become an 
dition to their Dominions. After the Death 
Charles VI. they had very like to have en- 
ly outed the Lawfül Heir. They had re- 
ed him almoſt to his laſt Town; and De- 
ir had — him even to quit all, and 
for Refuge to the inacceſſibſle Mountains, 
e it not for the Reſolution of ſome of 
Servants. But Fortune ſoon turn'd about. 
e Engliſh loft all their Conqueſts and Pre- 
ſions, and kept no more than- Calars, of all 
t they had poſſeſsd on the Continent. Fhe 
on of the Three Kingdoms, the Riches 
the preſent Government, the Abundance 
Men; and more than all theſe, à certain 
poſition of the Affairs of Europe, ſeem now 
furniſh us with a fair Opportunity, of re- 
ving thoſe old Loſſes; would our divided 
tion happily unite herſelf in the preſent 
dure, to act unanimouſly, and lay hold of 
portunity, when ſhe ſo kindly offers. 


* 
d, j 


extraordinary, till after the Diſcovery and 
iqueſt of the Indie,; the Re-union' or U- 
pation. of the feveral States, which the 
dd Catholicks Ferdinand and Habella added 
their Dominions; and Charles V's being 
I'd to the Sueceſſion of his Anceſtors. Be- 
e this, we may be aſlow'd to fay, the Go- 
nent was not form'd; that Country be- 
| (ill divided among feveral Maſters. But 
the Spaniards, except Portugal, were after» 


rds united under ogg Prince, arrird at the 
higheſt 


Eng- 
land. * 


us Profperity of the Kings of Spain was of Spain, 


— . — 
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Of the En- On the fide of Germany, Ferdinand ll. 


Bits 


Prince, before he died, beheld a great Cha 


bigheſt Pitch of Proſperity. Nevertheleſ, i 


of Fortune; and, like one who judg'd wi 
concerning Futurity, doubted not, but the 
merous Misfortunes, which had already hy 
bled him, would accompliſh his Ruin, ſhe 
he not prevent it by his Prudence. Tok 
therefore, the Flight of the fugitive Proj 
rity, which had given him the Slip, he « 
ſented to loſe one half of his Power, mw 
which he inveſted Ferdinand ; and, to fave 
other, made it over to Philip II. who m 
ed it but ſo fo. In a word, ſo fatal was 
Decay of the Spaniſh Grandeur, that nei 
the Troubles of England, nor the Lea 
France, nor the Succeſſes of the Duke of 
ma, were able to retard it. Tis true, 
Conqueſt of Portugal ſeem'd to make amt 
for the Loſs of Holland ; but what was ſo 
begun under his Reign, receiv'd its finil 
Stroke in thoſe of his Succeſſors, who 
grown ſo peaceable, that they refrain'd C 
plaints, even when injured 3 and fo furii 
an Example of an Empire viſibly waniny 


arriv'd at ſuck a Pitch of Glory, that 
Step higher had mounted him up to A 
lute Power, and ſubjected to his Will al 
Princes of the Empire. His Armies, nor 
pos'd of 130000 Men, the fineſt Troops 
the World, and commanded by the ableſt ( 
nerals; the languid Government of France; 
Te Holland fatigued; England reg 
eſs of Affairs abroad; Theſe ſeem'd to | 
miſe him good Succeſs in all his Undertakil 
Nevertheleſs, the King of Sweden, whom 

L 
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er ſuſpected, puſh'd him within an Ace of 
Ruin, and made all Ewrope afraid, leſt that 
did Conqueror ſhould carry his Arms farther 
n they would have him. From that time, 
Houſe of Auſtria has not appear'd with 
great Luſtre ; nor do we know, how long 
proſperous Tide, which brought her Hun- 
, will flow; ſince the ſame may prove her 
er Ruin. | 
s muſt now ſpeak one Word in relation of France: 
Fance; who, as well as other States, has 
nnd by Experience, that Decay is a near 
nſequent of Advancement. Scarce did the 
Race of her Kings appear in Poſſeſſion of 
louriſhing State, but ſhe fell from her Glory. 
vis left behind him a great Inheritance, 
ich was divided into four Parts; andytheſe 
ug afterwards re- united, a new Partition 
ided the State; after which it fell under the 
vernment of ſluggiſh Kings. Charlemain was, 
yoad Diſpute, the Glory of the French, and 
the ſecond Race of their Kings; but after 
n, their Reputation faded, thro? the too eaſ; 
:mper of Lewis the Meek. Their Glory ſuf- 
d a yet greater Eclipſe under the perplex'd 
d diſtracted Reign of Charles the Bald; and 
tirely vaniſh'd , thro* the Imbecillity of 
arles the Fat. After him reign'd none but 
torous and irreſolute Kings, who gave ano- 
er Family. an Opportunity to ſnatch the 
own from their Head. Under this third 
ace alſo, the Government fell, ſeveral times, 
dm the higheſt Proſperity, into Broils and 
roubles; principally, when it ſeem'd trium- 
ant in the Reign of Henry II. But the Peace, 
a bich was made after the / ournee des Fperens, 
or 


[8,1 
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or Day of Spurs, caſt a great Blot upon itz} 

tation; And, after the Death of that Priy 

the Raging of the Perſecution and the Lea 

drove France to the worſt Extremities. pi 

rity will ſee, whether the Good-Fortune, vn 

Lewis XIV. has ſeemingly enjoy'd for { 

Years paſt, has not been a Preſage of his Fil 

Of the Vices THrxrxrx be certain Vices, which are, as ( 
ef Proſperi- may ſay, naturally link'd with Proſperity, 
07 N., © generally prove the Cauſe, that a Fall a 
Jo cloſt upon the Heels of temporal Grand: 
When Princes and People are wiſe enough 

enjoy their Happineſs, without falling into 


Vices that attend it, we may eaſily beli 4 
their Proſperity will not prove fatal to the Fo 
But this is very rare; and, as it is a great ni 
YeatF ago, ſince the Heroes liv'd, it is no 5 
difficult Matter to meet with Perſons, what U 
true Greatneſs ſecures againſt the Surpri 

Vices; eſpecially, when Proſperity gives tit 1 


a deceitful Air, againſt which a Heart ſofti 
by being accuſtom'd to be happy, can make! 
a very weak Defence. Theſe Vices, therefa 
are remarkable either in the Princes 
ſelves, or in their Subjects: But the Vice whi 
is moſt common to Sovereigns in Proſperity, 

Pride, *Tis but a little way, from the el 
ted Pitch to which Fortune advances Conq 
rors, to thoſe Proud Sentiments, which 
call'd Greatneſs of Soul; Nor do I know, wi 
ther it be poſſible, for a Man, before whom 
other Men tremble, not to think he is ſon 
what more thau a Man, when he conſiders hu 
ſelf in all his Glory and Splendour: Bu 
know very well, that Pride is not far fron 
Fall. This might be prov'd from infinite = 
0 7 1 


— 
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; but ſuffice it, to remark, that proud 
ces were ſcarce ever known to go off of 
stage with Honour and Satisfaction. At 
ſt. tis certain, that GOD makes it, if one 


- ſo ſpeak, his Buſineſs to humble the Proud; 


that the Prophets never fail'd to mention 
pride of thoſe, whoſe Ruin they foretold. 
y, there is one thing more, which may be 
ght worthy Conſideration; namely, that 
as aſſum'd the moſt magnificent Titles, 
generally the moſt unhappy; I mean, 
ſe who did ſo in their Life-time, whoſe End, 
the moſt part, was by no means ſuitable to 
Proſperity of their Lives. 


nces, to whom that Title preſaged diſmal 
iſſitudes, as there were, who worthily car- 
| that Encomium to their Graves. I know 
„whether Nebuchadnezzar's Subjects gave 
1 the Title of Great, during his Life; but at 
t, Hiſtorians give it him; and certainly, if 


ad be had to what he did, he deſerves it. 


rertheleſs, every body knows, he fell into 
greateſt Calamity that ever Man was ſen- 
e of; ſince, with the Empire, he likewiſe 
his Reaſon, and ſpent ſome Years in the 
(derneſs, without any other Company, or 
od, than that of the Beaſts. The Name of 
a was become ſo proper for Cyrus, that the 
gar thought they did but half name him, if, 
ientioning his Name, they did not accom- 


it with that Epithet. Mean while, we 


not ignorant, what a fad Cataſtrophe ter- 


Woared, at laſt, his Conqueſts and his Life, 


da'the Battle he loſt with the Scythiars. = 
des 


YERE are not many Titles, which go be- & 


the 


id that of Great; but we ſhall find as many 7741. 
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does Alexander the Great contradict this. | 
mark: To die young, poiſon'd by his Frie: 
in the midſt of his Glory, without hay 
had time to enjoy his Conqueſts, or to 
from his Labours; was a Death, which o 
Princes have yery little Occaſion to envy | 
Neither was the Fate of Antiochus the Gn 
one of his Succeſſors, much more deſiral 
ſince the Excellency of that Title could 
prevent the Loſs of great Part of his | 
ire, nor skreen him from a miſerable De 
in an Inſurrection of his own Subjects. 7 
the Great was no happier than the reſt : N 
withſtanding that, deceitful Elogy, he was 
ſhamefully defeated, afterwards barbarcd 
murder'd. We know what a Man Herod 
Great was: He had done great Things, in 
Senſe we put upon that Expreſſion, wheel 
ſignifies nothing elſe, but to acquire or exe 
a great Authority,at any rate,or by any me 
whatſoever. So alſo was his Death ext 
dinary ; for, was there but half the Ho 
in't, which Hiſtorians relate, we might 
aſſert, that it was a very miſerable one. 
phonſo the Great, King of Leon, ſaw his ( 
Sons in Rebellion againſt him, and was 
duced to command the Armies, in Qui: 
of his Son's Lieutenant, to whom he had 
ſign'd his Crown. Sancho the Great, who 
ſum'd the Title of Emperor of the Spain, 
cauſe he had re-united the States of An 
and Caſtile, to the Kingdom of Navarry 
Sobrarbre, which he held by Inheritance, 


with an End not more advantageous ; for 


are inform'd, that he was baſely murder di 
Journey of Devotion, which he had under 
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the Habit of a Pilgrim. - The Third King 
Arragon, whoſe Name was Pedro, was like» 
iſe ſurnam'd the Great; But the Preſage 
that Title was accompliſh'd in him, as in 
e others; for he loſt the Name of Great, 
gether with his Life, in a Fight, wherein 
e French had the Advantage, upon Occaſion 
an Ambuſcade which he had unhappily laid 
r 'em:: A Death, fitter for a Carabineer, 


S an for a great King. Caſimir the Great, King 

Poland, had the Misfortune, not to leave 
Pu e Crown to his Children, but to ſee ex- 
: c, in himſelf, the Iſſue-Male of Pyaſt, a King 
vas 


honour'd by the Poles, that they ſtill make 
2 of his Name, to ſignify an accompliſh'd 
ince, and ſuch as one would wiſh, for the 
oſperity of a Country. The ſame thing 
ppen'd to John the Great, and Second of 
at Name, King of Portugal; whoſe Son Al- 
omſo, Preſumptive Heir to the Crown, coming 
a tragical End, he fell into an incurable Me- 


JonWacholy, which occaſion'd a Dropſy, and ſo 
ght id him; not, however, without the Help 
jg. 


a little Poiſon, if we may believe Hiſto- 
ans. Muley Albobacen, the Nineteenth King 
Grenada, bore the Name of Great, as un- 
rtunately as the reſt: He was outed by his 
un Subjects; and, after the ſhort Reigns of 
wo Succeſlors, whom the Seditious ſet up 
his room, his Kingdom was conquer'd by 
dinand, who extinguiſl'd the Empire of the 
vors in Spa n. Philip the Great, King of Spain, 
d Firſt of the Name, had the Misfortuge 
marry Joanna the Fooliſh, and to die io young, 
at ?tis,a Queſtion, whether he would hav 
en able, to keep the —_— of that Title, 
5 in 
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opes, who, if they did any thing of Uſe 
d their Grandeur, did nothing, however, that 
pmes up to the Actions of ſeveral others: 


— 
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ſuffe 
e \ 


ate s, for Inſtance, Leo and Gregory, the Firſt of 
ſhenWoſe Names. The former wid nothing ex- 
m, Meant, except the Procuring the Convocation 
o the Council of Calcedor, under the Em- 


ror's Authority ; And if it was of any Ad- 
intage to him, that he preſided therein, by 
s Legates, (as it is pretended) and that his 
tter was approv'd in that Aﬀembly ; he ſu- 
zin'd ſome Loſs alſo, in that, notwithſtand- 
g the Proteſtation of his Legates, the Biſhop 
Conſtantinople was, in all Reſpects, made his 
qual. The other ſhew'd a very great Re- 
ect and Submiſſion to the Emperors, and 
onounc'd a ſeyere Sentence againſt ſuch 
aſſum'd the Title of Oecumenical Biſhops : 
ntiments, for which Men would now-a-days 
burat at Rome, whoſe Biſhops, ſince Gregory's 
Ime, have given us to underſtand, that they 
e in no wiſe obliged to the Temporal Pria- 


Chas. Nevertheleſs, thoſe two Perſons were 
thalipll'd Great; tho? for no other Reaſon, but 
in ¶eauſe they were the firſt Popes that bore 
vatiſſe Names of Leo and Gregory. As for Charle- 


un, it appears, that in his time alſo, the Name 
Great was of no ſuch Importance, and that 
was given him, not ſo much for a Reward 
his Merit, which was extraordinary, as out 
a Cuſtom of giving it to every body, for 
feral Reaſons. My ſecond Obſervation 
, that if you will take the Title of Grear 
a Proud Senſe, it will not appear, that the 
nd of thoſe illuſtrious Princes flatly contra- 
as what I have obſerv'd, as to the Predoge 
G 2 0 


— 
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ing, atleaſt they ſcratch ; if they are not p! 
:mixted to kill, they bruiſe, at leaſt, and 
* 1 


of that Name; ſince it does not ſeem to be 
glorious Death for a Man, of whom Chriſtend 
has made ſuch a Noiſe, to die an Arian, belicy 
by a Ckrgy, who render'd him -unconſtag 
ſuſpect, and a Perſecutor; and who, havi 
begun his Cruelties with the Death of his 9 
Criſpus, and his Nephew Licisius, and con 
nu'd 'em with that of his own Wife, and ſen 
ral illuſtrious Perſons, ended em with the br 
ſecution of the Orthodox, who had made li 
an Emperor, and with the Baniſhmear of 
Athanaſius. Valentinian was ſuffocated by 
Apoplexy ; a Death which none would ſc 
make Choice of, if it were in his Power 
chooſe the Manner of his leaving this Wor 
Theodoſius died of a languiſhing Dropſy, Met 
had this Cauſe of Affliction at his Death, ti 
he left the Empire, which had coſt him 
much, in the Hands of his Sons, who | 
by their Weakneſs, what he had acquir'd 
his Courage. Charlemain, before he died, | 
Joſt his Eldeſt Son Charles, and Pepin King 
Jraly ; that is to ſay, all that was good of! 
Family; and his Glory was ſomewhat ſul 
by the Defeat of Pepin's Troops, who imp 
dently engaged in the Marſhes of the lit 
Iſlands, whereon Venice has ſince been bu 
Inſomuch that the malign Influence of the Ti 
of Great, had, upon him and the others, alm 
the ſame Effect, as the mortal Influences of 
Stars, according to Aſtrologers, when they 
forced to yield to a benign Aſpect. They 
not all the Miſchief they might, but yet tl 
do a little; tho' they are hinder'd from te 
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nt. Thus the Name of Great did not pre- 
ve extraordinary and prodigious Calamities 

thoſe Princes; but yet it did them ſome 
ejudice, and diſtinguiſh'd their End, by ſome- 
ng of Melancholy, by no means anſwerable 
the Glory and Proſperity of their Lives. In 
vord, it would be of great Service to a Prince, 
ſtay till he is dead, before we give him this 
tle: For, it is the very ſame thing with 
andeur, as it is with Happineſs; And as we 
liable to unſay what we have ſaid, when we 


ſeul re been too haſty in giving any one the 
wer me of Happy, becauſe a Man may poſſibly 
Vol, in the ſpace of a few Moments, from the 
y, Meateſt Height of Happineſs, to the moſt ex- 


eme Miſery ; ſo we may alſo be too forward 

giving the Title of Great, becauſe ſome Ac- 

lent may fling a Man from the Degree of 

ory, which induced him to take it up. 

WHaTEveR it be, 'tis certain, the Title of i hes A. 
rar is unfortunate , inaſmuch as it carries - . 
o much of Pride in it. There is nothing Great, ae. 
operly ſpeaking, but GOD. It is one of the 
impWichets that we ought to reſerve for him a- 

e; and I don't wonder, that the Almighty 


bu es a Pleaſure in humbling, by ſome diſmal 
e Ii oſſes, ſuch as aſſume that Title; becauſe, to 
alm link himſelf worthy of it, one muſt take him- 
"ol = be more than Aan, and almoſt equal 
OD. . 
oh Bur Pride is not the only Vice which Pro- Th fest 


rity inſpires : For, it often happens, that _ _—_ 
Mole to whom Fortune is too fayourable, con- -” 
ve ſuch a Diſdain for others, that they think / 


ad em not worthy the keeping any Meaſures of 
me tice and Good Faith 2 When a Man — 
3 0 
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a ſingle Word to ſtop the Rapidity of Vid 


his Faith, whenever he pleaſes; but canne 


which might be fetch'd from Hiſtory, wot 


do all things, he is eaſily perſuaded he m 
do Ill, and reduces that Notion into Practice 
without any Fear or Dread, by reaſon the Le: 
that his Proſperity makes him hope for, is, t 
Right of Sinning with Impunity. Hence iti 
that Princes are ſo often found to flinch fra 
their Word; becauſe they cannot endure, ti 
Conrſe of their Succeſſes ſhould be obſtrut 
ed by the Authority of the Faith given to the 
Enemies. How d'ye think, they ſhould ſuff 


ries, and the Improvement of Conqueſts? 

were to carry the Credit of Round-Deali 
too far, in the Acceptation of an ambitic 
Prince, who is Fortune's Favourite, not to dy 
to ſubdue a Neighbour, becauſe he lives 
Quiet, under the Shadow of a Treaty of Pea 
or of the Word of a King. A Man may ket 


when he will, find Conjunctures proper for | 
vouring the Deſigns of a Conqueror. He m 
therefore, refer Good-Faith to a better ( 
portunity, and, tho” it be at the Expence 
his Word and Credit, improve the Momet 

hat favour his great Deſigns, This is the Re 

on, why Publick Faith does not always pre 
an Obſtacle to the Progreſſes of a Prince, wh 
Career is unreſiſted, and whoſe Proſperity | 
ſuades him, that the Perſons concern'd will u 
have it in their Power to make him keep 
Promiſe, Thus, therefore, is Perfidiouſneſs net 
ly ally'd to Proſperity ; and if this is deme 
Arabic from Reaſon, it is much more ſo fr: 
Experience. To produce all the Exam! 


be to copy all the Hiſtories extant ; elpechl 
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i ce Europe has embraced the Goſpel of the 

en, who make uſe of the Faith of Pro- 
ſes, only as a Snare to ſurprize thoſe who 
is U thereon. There are ſo many Inſtances 
— WM the Want of Sincerity in Princes, when 
eig tune ſmiled upon them, and there remain'd 
* other Obſtacle to be remov d, for the Exe- 
ts ion of their Deſigns, than that of their 

rug ords and Oaths, that it would be altogether 
neceſſary to repeat any of them. Nor is 
via es certain, that Perfidiouſneſs is fatal to 

ſc who delight therein. Tis a kind of Ruſt 
Worm, which, by degrees, eats away the 
ops that ſupport the Grandeur Men abuſe. 
ere is not an Age, but furniſhes Proofs of 
is; And not to mention Lewis of Hungary, 
p 0 loſt his Life and his Crown, by viola- 
ea an Oath, and whoſe Perfidionſneſs gave 
r, an Opportunity of puſhing their 
1 Wnqueſts ſo far in Europe ; we ſhall only ob- 
ve, by the by, that Charles V. ruin'd his Acoriour 
* irs, and made the firſt Flaw towards the 4% wien 
Hof his Family, by breaking his Word. A CharlesV. 


— i f Pp 1 . - 
all Equivocation ſerv'd him to play with e *» 7g. 
ee Faith, when he detain'd the Landgrave or 


ſz Priſoner, tho' he had promis'd him his 
berty. And this Perfidiouſneſs convinc'd all 
Priaces, who follow'd him upon the Secu- 

y of his Promiſes, that he would do the 
ie by them, as ſoon as he had an Opportu- 
ty. Wherefore, they follow'd his Example, 
d dealt by him with a Sincerity like his 
cn. it is a natural Effect of Treachery, that 
teaches others to deceive thoſe Perſons by 
om they themſelves are deceiv'd; and when 
"ce Plain-Dealing, which is rightly term'd 
| „ the 
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What Fiain-the ſtricteſt Bond of Humane Affairs, is violauſſſpcti. 
u when, 1 ſay, this common Bond is brokepri: 
it is impoſſible they ſhould not fall to Dec 
GOD, who is Faithfulneſs itſelf, and the! 
fender of the Truth, ſuffers the Perfidiou; 

be caught in their own Snares; ſince they; 
nerally light of Friends and Servants, wl 

pay them in their awa Coin, by imitat 
their Fraud. rt 
Oppreſſon« A THIRD Vice of Proſperity is the Opplytid! 
36 herd, ſion of the Weak. A Prince, who ſees! 
thing equal to his own Power, fancies, en 
thing beneath him was made for no other ei 

but to ſet off his Glory; and that his Subjed 

in particular, have neither Eſtates, nor Blod 

nor Quiet, but what ought to be ſacrificed tol 
Ambition, Thus it generally happens, that 

how much the happier a Prince is, by ſo mu 

the more miſerable are his Subjects. But Med 

all things to go well in a State, it would 
neceſſary, that the Proſperity were divide 

and that, of the Happineſs it enjoys, the Prin 
ſhould have no more than his Share, andt 
Subject the reſt. But this never happen 
and when the Courſe of Proſperity inclinest 

the Prince's ſide, all that belong'd to the $i 

jet is ſunk, and falls into the Hands ot 

of the Few who are at the Helm. Tis en 

a Neceſſity this: To purſue the Torrent 
great Succeſſes, a Prince muſt ruin his Sul 
jets; He muſt drain their Purſes, to raifual 
Money for the preſſing Occaſions of Stat 
anpeople his Country, to furniſh Soldiers | 

his Armies; diſpleaſe the | Nobility, by «tu 
manding great Services from em without t tt 
compenſe; and oppreſs the whole Nation | 
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prob prizes. And hence it is, that oftentimes 
Dealt Territories of the Conqueror fare no bet- 
the for all their Maſter's Victories, than thoſe 
ious the Conquered. But this Condition of Sub- 
hey s keeps 'em in a continual . Longing af- 
a Change of Affairs: And juſt as, when 
y live very much at their Eaſe, they have 
rtain Gayety, which renders 'em very ſuſ- 
tible of Commotions and Seditions; ſo, 
n they are too hard preſs'd on by Miſe- 
they long for Alterations, and are diſpos'd 
Acts of Deſpair, which ſometimes haſten 
m. *Tis an almoſt-generat Errour, for Men 
Trouble to fancy, that Worſe cannot hap- 
1; and, for that Reaſon, they wiſh, Affairs 
Id take a Turn, becauſe they ſuppoſe the 
ange will be for their Advantage, They 
dect, therefore, and even deſire, ſuch a 
ue, as they can find their Account in 
it they do not, all at once, endeavour to 
ct it, *tis becauſe Fear ties their Hands. 
it has been well obſerv'd, that Fear and 
our are weak Bonds of the Love and Fide- 
of People; and that as ſoon as their Mind: 
freed from thoſe Sentiments, they begin to hate, 
3 ollfiproportion as their Fear goes off.” Nay, we 


sen go a little farther yet, and affirm, that 
ent y hate, as ſoon as they fear. Men can- 
s Su love that which cauſes em to live in per- 


aal Inquietudes; and tho' Fear may pre- 
| over Hatred, yet it does not hinder em 
In expecting, at leaſt, and deſiring an Op- 
tunity to appear. Mean time, they com- 
t themſelves with ſecret Imprecations; and 
atimes, When the Dread of ny 
/ eg ; raws 


olateWtions, to maintain the Charges of his En- 
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The Terrpr Having ſaid thus much concerning 


ers, the place, take Occaſion to ſpeak of the Tem 


time that we ſtrike it into others. e v 


draws Bleſſings and Eulogies from the Mo, 
the Heart belies them by contrary Prayers; 
Curſes. A Prince, blinded by his Proſper 
values not theſe a Ruſh, and, it may be, adnj 
his Power, which confines all the Madnehl,. 
his Malecontent People to ſecret Murmy 
But yet this is not ſo deſpiſable a Matter a 
imagines. It is ſaid of one of the King 
Caſtile, that he confeſs'd, he was more af 
of the Imprecations of his Subjects, than of his 
mies Armies; and, in my Opinion, with g 
Reaſon. Tis a dreadful thing, to govern 
who not daring to revenge themſelves 
Prince who oppreſles them, place their Ct 
fort in wiſhing, Night and Day, that He 
would do it for them. 


Oppreſſion of Subjects, we ſhall, in the n 


of Foreigners. To make its Enemies afrad 
attack a State, ſeems, indeed, a powerful Me 
to preſerve it; But this is a great Miſtake. 

are taught by Nature, to guard ourſelye 
gainſt any thing that alarms us. Twas k 
that invented Ramparts and Fortreſſes, 
all the numerous kinds of Defenſive Weape 
Tis Fear that forms Confederacies, and tea 
ſuch as cannot hope for Succour in themſel. 
to ſeek it in United Forces. Thus thoſe, wi 
at firſt, were too weak to defend themſeln 
become ſtrong enough to attack, and ſometin 
to make themſelves formidable. It is evel 
natural Property of Fear, to be reciprocal. 
are ſtruck with Terrour ourſelves, at the 


many Men fear, ſaid a Poet, in the Heat - Wt a: 


— 
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ny Men himſelf. Whereupon, another bas, 
that, ſaid, by way of Commentary, that 
natural for him that is Great for being fear d 
bers, to have bis Reaſons alſo to be afraid; 
that 4 Man can't help trembling himſelf, at 
ame time that be frightens others; eſpecially, 


102 ga, notwithſtanding his Proſperity, he finds 
is nevertheleſs Occaſion for a ſtrong Par- 
2 it is impoſſible for him not to be uneaſy. 
h Number of Malecontents is the continual 


u Ot of his Thoughts, He is computing, how 
cs y Neighbours are angry at their being 
yd; how many are jealous, and look upon 
ng Series of Succeſſes with Envy; how ma- 
Powers are concern'd to hinder the Pro- 
rofan Empire, which gives them juſt Canſe 
mbrage: And then it happens, according 
he Obſervation of a certain Hiſtorian, con- 
ing Otho and his * — Vitellius, who 
both afraid of one another. It was an Age of 
cions and Jealouſies, wherein he that was 4- 
4 was mutually fear'd. Now, it muſt be con- 
d, that by theſe mutual Fears, a Prince, 
erer fluſh'd with his Succeſſes, receives 
e ſecret Intimations of his impending Fall, 
hat he ſees the Fore-runner of ſuch Cauſes, 
are capable of effecting itz and tho' ſome 
er Buſineſs, or ſecret Intrigues, may, per- 
, hinder the Execution of Foreign Deſigns 
time; yet thoſe Obſtacles will, ſooner or 
r, be remov'd, and free Scope given to the 
ſentments of People made deſperate by Op- 
ſion. When, therefore, both Parties are 
aid of each other, and the Inſide is as ſu- 
as the Out, by reaſon the Subjects are 
5 as 


|-Wars of Rome, muſt, of Neceſſity, be e 
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. viſions, atleaſt, by the Attacks of Foreigners, 


| ſhaken when nay 2 by Conqueſts And, 1 
oon 


as Malecontent as Foreigners, it cannot be 
ny'd, but this uneaſy Situation portends ſq 
thing, and that thoſe Fears are like the C 
Fitt which precedes the Hot one in an Ay 
One is a Fore-runner, that aſſures us of an 
proaching Change of Health; the other 
certain Preſage, that the End. of a great | 
ſperity is not, perhaps, very far off. This | 
ſage would be of leſs Force, would Princes 
Care to be belov'd by their Subjects, t mud 
they are fear d by their Enemies; But when 
gard has been had to neither of theſe, and 
jets and Enemies have the ſame Reaſon 
wiſh for a Change of Affairs, tis morally 
poſlible, they ſhould long ſubſiſt, without 
Alteration. A Prince that fears his own 
jets, is not in a Condition to attack Forty 
ers; and when Foreigners attack him, it 
very hard, that he muſt firſt guard hin 
againſt his own Subjects. Hence it is, that! 
liticians aſſign the Fall of Empires to d 
Two Cauſes ; namely, Inteſtine Troubles, 
Foreign Attacks; Things alike dreadful, u 
a general Terrour is ſtricken both at Kt 
and Abroad; which always happens, v 
Proſperity attends Princes that are ambiti 
and enterprizing. The Misfortune of loſin 
Empire, ſaid a famous Author of the Hiſt 
of Venice, very often comes cloſe upon the Het 
an inordinate Deſire to extend and aggrandiz 
For, tis the Fate of Governments, to thrive it 
midſt of Trouble and Uneaſineſs, and to bee 


ence ſhaken, they ſoon fall, if not by Inteſtine 
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s might here conclude our Remarks up- the Pre- 
the Proſperity of States, and the Vices 
＋ But there is one Conſideration Pepe,; 
e, which deſerves to be taken Notice of; J #«r- 
that is, that the People have allo their 
liar Vices occaſion'd by Proſperity. I 
't mean Luxury and Debauch, which are 
common in flouriſhing States. Thoſe 
s were predominant even in former days, 
n the Proſperity of States was made to 
iſt in the Eaſe and Wealth of their Inha- 
nts; and they are ſtill ſo, in all the Coun- 
where People are Subjects, without being 
es, and are govern'd by Laws, which the 
rtiers dare not publickly violate. But now, 
the Proſperity of a State is made to con- 
In a capricious Government, which Men 
our with the ſpecious Title of Abſolute Au- 
ity, on purpoſe to make it go down with 
ereigns; or, in plain Engliſh, in an immenſe 
ſperity of the Court, grounded upon the 
reme Miſery of the People; it is no longer 
ſame thing. A great Doctor has taken 
ndance of Pains to prove, that true Hap- 
els conſiſts in Two Things; namely, Iz 
ng what one ſhould, and, In doing what one 
id; and he ſtrenuouſly maintains, that in 
firſt place, a good Diſpoſition of the Will 
he to be form'd. He looks upon it as ve- 
„ bſurd, to go about to ſeparate thoſe Two 
ings, or to ſubvert their Order; and no 
$ ridiculous, for a Man to think of doing 
at he would, without taking Care to will 
at he ſhould. But if ſuch was the Morality 
the Age he liv'd in, ſuch is not that in 
ich we live. For ones Will to be * 
| | 7 
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very thing without Contradiction, is eſte 


ful Examples they there meet with. 


by that of a good Man; is now counted 
greateſt Misfortune that can befal him; 
to have it ia his Power to ranſack and ry 


the completeſt Felicity. To be oblige 

ard the People's Quiet, and obſerye 

ws in which their Safety conſiſts, i 
great a Conſtraint for Souls faſhion'd by 
*Feſnites, They are only for doing what 
pleaſe; for Pulling down, Oppreſſing, Rui 
without the leaſt Oppoſition. In the | 
where theſe Maxims are obſerv'd, as e 
thing is done at the Expence of the Pa 
it cannot be imagin'd, they have wheren 
left them, to abandon themſelves to Lu 
and Debauch, Tis true, ſuch as are con 
hended in what Men call the Court, as 
have a Part in its Sweets and Pleaſu 
they never fail of falling into its Corrupt 
and forming themſelves according to the 


which all Nations abhor, are there term'd 
lantries. To give ones ſelf up to Vice 
Glory, «bears there the ſpecious Title of 
roiſm. To go on in a Courſe of Exceſ 
Honour and Probity, becauſe Perſons eng 
in the ſame Debauches, muſt not, by bein 
bandon'd, be expos'd to Publick Deteſtat 
To ſpend Millions of Money in Preſenti 

uets, paſſes, at Court, for Magnificence. 
invent freſh Amuſements for Minds ren 
ſoft and flabby by too much Eaſe and 1 
ry, is reckon'd a Piece of great Policy. I 
the Maxims and Secrets of Heroiſm are le 
in the Trifles ſung in Operas, or recited it 
medies. All this, I confeſs, is a W 
8 Em 
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intel nate Proſperity, which makes deep Impreſ- 
upon Mens Minds: And yet it may be 

d run be a Preſage of Decay; at leaſt, in the 
nion of ſuch, as know that Heaven con- 
$ itſelf in the Affairs of this World; and 
ſerve it never fails to puniſh Mens Vices, when 
„ iy are grown up to their higheſt Pitch. But 
eſe Vices of the Court do, now-adays, give 
h to, or preſuppoſe, the Subjects Miſery, 
Rui deſcend not fo low as the Vulgar. As 
Fe are Crimes which *tis impoſſible to com- 
without a Kind of Vertue, becauſe to con- 
eand put them in Practice, a Man muſt be 
revived with what is term'd Grearzeſs of Soul, 
od Courage; So, there are Vices alſo, 
— be incurr'd, without the Aſſi- 
ce of Ry and which ought 5 * 
tly, to be expected among People that are 
rrupt = A Man has ſomething elſe to do, 
1 to be vicious, when he ſcarce knows how 
get Bread to eat. But there is one general 
which Proſperity makes common to Court 
Country; and that is Flattery: This is an 


e of erſal Vice, which reigns in all Times, in 
xceſi laces, and in all ſorts of Perſons; but is ne- 
eng ſo common, nor ſo extravagant, as when 


bein tate appears in the Diſpoſition I have been 
eſtaMreſenting; that is, when one Part proſpers 
he other's Expence. Tis an unaccounta- 
Quality of Mens Minds, that they are ne- 
rend fuller of Flattery, than when prepoſſeſs d 
u Miſery and Terrour : But yet, their Qua- 
it is; and tis certain, that the Tiberius's 
a Caligula's, and their Equals, were more in- 
louſly flatter'd than the Auguſtuss and the 
es o N Men contented themſelves to wer 
| theſe 


— 


Obſervations, and Reflezions 


I y all the Monuments of Antiquity; and 


ſafe Guarantees of the long Duration of 


theſe groſly ; to commend that in em, uj 
did not deſerve it; to attribute Vertu 
*em, which they never had; and to rumm 
in their Favour, all the Common-Place 
the Demonſtrative Kind; as is now gene 
done in Epiſtles Dedicatory. But they in 
ted, for the others, new Turns, and Fei 
and curious and uncommon Expreſſions, y 
are never made uſe of to honour Perſons; 
are not fear'd. Thus, too groſs a Flat 
is an almoſt-certain Sigu of the Peoples 4 
ſion for the Government; and if we n 

diligent Search into Hiſtory, we ſhall find, 
never were Men flatter'd in a more full 
Manner, than thoſe who afterwards met 
a diſmal and fatal End. Read over attent 


will find, that the very Princes, againſt i 
the People did, in the end, commit the 
furious Extravagancies, were thoſe, whok 
ces they had before (if one may ſo ay) 
55d; thoſe, to whom moſt Statues and 
ples were erected ; and whoſe abominable 
were, in a manner, canoniz'd, by the! 
and ſervile Flattery of their Subjects. lt 
not, therefore, be imagin'd, that the Tr 
hal Arches, Inſcriptious, Lamps always 
ing, Guards, Societies; nor, ſhould we 
even the Incenſe and Litanies, the Hara! 
and Compliments ; no, nor all the Monun 
erected to the Glory of immortal Men, u 
Pretence of tranſmitting to Poſterity the 
ders of Humane Providence and Omnipote 
we cannot, I ſay, ſuppoſe, that theſe arc 


Proſperity. Tis plain enough, that G0lʃ 
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1 upon ſeveral Subjedts. 7 


Pleaſure in ſeeing Men made his Equals 3 


has rais'd above themſelves. Neither does 
appear, that thoſe Emperors were moſt 
py, who were 'adored-during their Lives; 
thoſe whoſe Painters encircled their Heads 
h Rays of Light, without waiting for their 
ath ; nor thoſe who were usd to the Title 
Tour Divinity; nor thoſe whoſe Praiſes' were 
ly reſounded in the Senate, *by the Motth of 
ficians and Comedians. This deteſtable Flat 

7, far from honouring a Prince, proves his 
in; and, inſtead of recommending him to 
erity, ſeems to beſpeak him an Adverſe 
eeren in his own Life-time. - A Sun, 'Whoſe 
ys no Miſt intercepts at his Riſing, nordu© 
g the Beſt of his Courſe, is generally, we ſeezi 
rounded with Clouds, when he is about to 
e the Horizon. There is, then, good Rea- 
to ſuſpe& thoſe nice Turns, which are made 


lay of to flatter the Greatneſs of Princes; for, 
1 may reſt aſſur'd, that thoſe high-flown 
ble Mrs of the Mind and Hand, in which Men 


re to out- do one another in Times of Pro- 
nity, will be, one day, taken, not ſo much 


| Monuments of the Glory of Sovereigns, as 
1 0 the Cringings of a People, who diſguiſe 


I ir Fear and Hatred under thoſe Artifices: 
2a Wien Men kiſs'd Caliowa's Feet, who, as the 
thors of that Age obſerve, had found means 
make Liberty ſtoop below his Nees; where- 
i before his Time, it was ſuſficient for Men; 
d waited on 'em, to touch their Princes 
ees with their Hand; when, I ſay, they 
him this new Homage, thoſe who were 
ſt earneſt int, were, perhaps, the very Per- 
H ſons 


| that he affects to humble thoſe whom Flat 
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rather Trophies of the Oppreſſion of Peo 


ſons who bore that Neceſſity with the great 
Impatience. At leaſt, we do not, now -a - da 
look upon thoſe fa ning Hononrs which vt 
then paid him, as Proofs of his Glory, but 
ther of the Baſegeſs ofa People.deſervedly « 
ſaved. And thus it is with the Affairs of 
World. Such as live at the Time of Even 
never do, nor dare judge of em, in a juſt 
equitable manner. Intereſt, Paffion, Fear, 1 
biaſs Mens Minds, and never ſuffer em to 
their Objects, otherwiſe than through a t 
which diſguiſes em. But ſoon after, the 
ſtarts up an impartial Judge, who fees thig 
withogt a Cloud; and judges em without | 
ſpect or Paſſion. Men that have Twenty Ly 
ans at Command, may eaſily ſtop their Conte 
raries Months ; But as Poſterity are not 
Faid of their Arms, ſo neither do they 
knowledge their Power. *Tis ridiculous, 
a Man very well acquainted with the We * 
to imagine, that preſent Power is capable of ea |. 
vhe Remembrance of Things in another Age. | 
this gave him the Opinion, that 4 Prince os 
to employ all his Thoughts, to the keeping up d 
good Reputation; and to have an inſatiable I 
ro leave 4 Memory behind him. And th 
indeed, all Princes are wont to attribute it 
their Predeceſſors, in hopes, the like will, 
day, be done to Them. This Epithet is, h 
ever, very often given purely for Cuſtom-ſ 
and, for want of the Thing, they are honooif 
with Words: For, it frequently happens, 
their Glory has no other - mary od than 
numents erected to em by Flattery, which 


Subjects, or Neighbours, than Marks of a ! 


* 
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n 

| ſubſtantial Glory. And hence it is, that the 

iumphal Arches and Statues, and even the 

ars and Temples , are b. in Oblivion, 


erity do not only deſpiſe, but even take the Lis 
ay ; ax curſe, ho Then 'Princes _—_ en- 
0 ly naked, and deſpoil'd of that falſe Glofs, 


Ich Flattery had put upon their Actions; 
Poſterity puniſh them with immortal Judgs 
its, for denying their own Age the Liberty 
peaking that of them, which they ought to 
e done. But on the contrity, thoſe whoſe 
> Greatneſs of Soul knows how to ſet Bounds 
beir Ambition, and ſubdue the Paſſions inſpirrd 
n infinite Power, acquire, by Age, a more ſub- 
ial Glory, and are never more commended, than 
hoſe, who, living in a more remote Age, have leſs 
dto doit, And thus we may aſſure ours 
that this is the Succeſs of Flattery ; but 
t is a diſtant Evil, which never threatens 
(ces, till They are no more,” we muſt know 
that there are more inſtant Evils, which 
reſages with a kind of Certainty, I bave 
ady obſerv'd, in general, that it has been 
monly found, that thoſe Princes, who were 
ſt extoll'd by the Flattery of their Subjects, 
with the moſt miſerable End. And now I 
| give you a particular Example, which is 
Wer the leſs conſiderable, for its being very 
| known. It is that of the Agrippa, fo fa- 
Is for the Friendſhip of Caligula. The Ex- 
of his Subjects Flattery, when he harangu'd 
is recorded in Holy Writ, which imme» 
ely ſubjoins the ſudden Puniſhment that 
ned upon it. We may likewiſe read it in 
Wphane Hiſtory ; and Foſephus has been at 
Pains of an ample Deſcription of the whole 
| H 2 Cere- 
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The Spirit: To the Preſages above-mention'd, we 1 
of re:jecu= add the Spirit f Perſecution, which, where 
Ruin of 4 it has prevail” 3 


Ceremony. The Acclamations of the Peopli C 
proceeded to ſuch Extremities, that they crit! 
„out, when they heard him ſpeak 3 *T5s the You 
of a God, and not of 'a Man. But the Angel. 
GOD ſmote him in a Moment, and feelin hi 
convinced him, that far from being endu 
with a Dzvine Excellence, he was liable, as we 
to GOD's moſt ſevere Judgments, as to Ms 
moſt grievous Infirmities. This Example is 
gular enough, to induce thoſe Princes, wit 
the Incenſe of their Subjects has too far el 
ted, to reflect a little upon themſelves. J 
ſephus reports, that an Owl, perch'd upon 
Tree, over this Herod's Head, was the Prely 
of his diſmal End; and that, as the like 
ſion had formerly portended a happy Chay 
of Fortune, when he was loaded with Irc 
and apprehenſive that his Misfortune wa 
not have ended with a Priſon; ſo this ſect 
Apparition was the Sign of a certain Ru 
You may believe this, if you pleaſe, upon 
Faith of an Author, who hardly ever ſp 
Truth; But, for my part, I do affirm, th 
without tarrying for the Apparition of 
Owl, thoſe Princes, to whom Men never pt 
nor write without Flattery, ought to look! 
on that Flattery, as a fatal Preſage; and tl 
the Cry of the Night-Birds, how frightful i 
ever, and whatſoever Opinion the Vulgar hi 
of its Signiſication, is not ſo fatally omia 
as thoſe flattering Voices, which thro? the 
corrupt the Heart, and induce Men, eact 

ted with Proſperity, to forget what they ar 


has been the * | 
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upon — Subjects. 


OD has never ſhew'd greater Indignation 
t Mens Violences, than when they were le- 
Nerd againſt Religion; and, except in the Caſe 
Idolatry or Blaſphemy ; ( Crimes againſt 
hich he has iſſu'd ſevere Laws) we ſhall not 
nd, that ever he commanded, or even per- 
icced, Men to torment one another, upon 
count of their different Sentiments. On the 
ontrary, all that ever he required of Stran- 
rs, to live and converſe with his own Peo- 
le, was, that they ſhould renounce Idolatry, 
ad ſpeak of GOD with Reſpect; and when 
ey ſubmitted to that Law, he forbad any In- 
ry to be done them, Inſomuch that, with 
is Exception, he ſubjected them to none but 
te Civil Laws. They were neither compelPd 
d Circumciſion, nor to the Sacrifices; and if 
ey were obliged to keep the Sabbath, that 
as done out of Polity, and not for a Ceremo- 

Jof Religion. As, therefore, GOD's Dealin 

ith Men, is a good Example of the Condu 
dehoyes Men to obſerve with reſpe& to one 
nother; it ought to be receiv'd as a generat 
laxim,' that nothing, but Idolatry and Blaſ- 
hemy, may be fairly hinder'd by the Rigour 
f the Laws, and by the way of Authority. 
ut farther, let us examine, a little, whether 
oſe Defaults of Religion ought to be correct- 
| by Violence and Conſtraint. Men of Piety, 
id eſpecially, zealous Magiſtrates, have Me- 
hods not repugnant to Piety, to hinder the 
rogreſs of Prophaneneſs, Hereſy, and Schiſm, 
id to maintain Truth, when GO D has been 
raciouſly pleas'd to lead *em to the Knowledge 
oſt Himſelf, But Force is always unjuſt 5 and 
Fs impoſſible, the Goodneſs of GOD ſhould 
= RE authorize 
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authorize cruel and barbarous Means, in har 
der to the bringing Men over to his 8 to 
vice, It is frequently alledg'd, that humayWrat 


| Errours ought not to be imputed to Men be 


Crimes; That is, Errours, which infinuy 
themſelves, and deceive Men by ſome A 
pearance of Reaſon. But this does not hg 
good in every thing; and it muſt be confeſs{ 
to Man's Confuſion, that he frequently at 
ſes his Reaſon in ſuch an unworthy. Mane 
that the only Uſe he puts it to, is, to ſin 
Contradiction to all the Maxims of Good-Set 
This happens to him, as often as his Ati 


claſh with his on Sentiments; but eſpecial! n 
in the Caſe I am ſpeaking of. Tis certui ern 
that moſt Men are Perſecutors by Incl d 
tion. The Number of thoſe who have a ri 
Jadgment in this Affair, is very ſmall, if cer 
par d with that of the others: But the Mi it 
titude are, doubtleſs, prepoſſeſs'd in Fa7• je 


of Perſecution. | Nevertheleſs, ſuch as are m 
furious in perſecuting other Men, are the m ace 
1 when they themſelves fall, in thayſrce 
urn, into the Hands of Perſecutors. 
mine but the. Writings of an honeſt & 
Catholick, who ſtickles for the Law of Pe 
cution, in Favour of his Church; He unde 
takes to proye to you, that nothing can 
more lawful.” As for ſuch Perſons as h. 
never had Communion with her, tis as ion 
ſonable, ſhe. ſhould. perſecute Them, to ma! 
'em ſubmit ta ber Will, as for a Sovereg/ 
to go about to reduce, by Force of Arms, ric: 
reigners in War againſt him. Conquelt 
Conqueſt, according to him; the Matter's 
I. As for thoſe, who haye forſukes 
- »isÞ$- ur 
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in oeMhorch ; he'll' never own, that it is neceſſa- 
Ser to examine, whether the Cauſe of their Se- 
uma ration be lawful ; but, ſuppoſing his Church 
len be always in the right, he takes it for 
inuaWanted, that Men are always in the wrong 
> ſeparate themſelves from her; And, upon 
is Foundation, he concludes, that the Se- 


feſz rate are Children in Rebellion againſt their 
ah other, who cherifſt'd them in her Boſom ; 
and againſt whom, conſequently, ſhe has all the 


eaſon in the World to exerciſe her Power, 
order to. reduce them to the Obedience 
ey refuſe her. Suppoſe, then, ſhe exerciſes 
manner of Violence, and Terrour, and 
orment, againſt them; All this cannot be 
Id Perſecution, but the Chaſtiſement which 
good Mother ought to make uſe of againſt 
terateful Children who neither pay her Sub- 
ſion, nor Reſpect. But let him handle the 
bjet of the Heatheniſh Perſecutions, or exa- 
ine into the State of his Religion, in the 
aces where Proteſtants bear Rule; and you'll 
rceive, he has quite chang'd his Tone. Vi- 
ence and Injaſtice are then not only dete- 
able Means in Religious Affairs; but even 
e moſt gentle Methods practis'd in Oppoſi- 
on to the Enterprizes of his Cathol;cks, will 
re no better Names than horrid Crimes, and 
dy Perſecutions. All the Progreſs of a Re- 
ion contrary to his, far from being law- 
8! Conqueſt, will be cruel Uſurpation. He'll 
rm to you, that his Church is ſhamefully 
rſecuted, in the very Places where ſhe en- 
ys entire Liberty,and where neither Violence, 
r Outrage, is offer'd to any of her Members; 
n Mit withal, where ſhe is not permitted to 7 
urct H 4 Miſtreſs, 
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Miſtreſs, and, at the Expence of the Publ hes o 

Liberty, to uſurp the Means of oppreſſing d t! 

thers. That is * ſay, the Principle on wong! 
he grounds his, Argument concerning Pera 
tion, will be made on purpoſe for him, 

can be of no Uſe to thoſe, who find the 

ſelves in the like State. In a word, he go" 

make out Two Sorts of Perſecution ; (enou 

unjuſt, the other lawful. That - which WT 

Church ſhall exerciſe for her Intereſt, wil 

juſt and equitable ; That which ſhe ſhall Me Cc 

fer, will be cruel and impious, even tho' i 

has brought it upon herſelf by the bla. 4: 

Villanies, with which her Genius inſpires Mean 

Defenders. d b 

Tr Mon Bor what ſeems to me worſt of all, Wkrpu 

ingenc-s! that the Proteſtants alſo are, for the moſt fe gc 

+ f, fecit. Blinded by the ſame Illuſion; and that a grfiiys | 

many of em perſuade themſelves, that no Mou 

ſecution is forbidden, ſave only that wii 

they, endure ;_ preſuming, at the ſame tit 

that there is nothing unlawful in that wi_olic 

they are guilty of towards their own ban 

thren, or which they would exerciſe apc 0 

their old Perſecutors, if it was in their Po 

to quit Scores with 'em. But let it not e. 

Prize us, that the Spirit of Chriſtians is nb 

a. days govern'd by ſuch extravagant Marg. 

Theſe Pretenſions, how abſurd ſbever, 

nevertheleſs juſtify'd by their Antiquity, Naur 

well as a great many other things, in wiqe o 

Defence nothing better can be pleaded. TiWr | 

Chriſtians of the firſt Ages ſet a Pattern i 

the others, who were to come after. Td | 

took it very heinouſly; that They were ae! 

cured, as we may ſee in the curious Apt 
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ublies of their Innocence; but as ſoon as they 
ing Id the Power in their own Hands, they 
Wii oaght it very agreeable to. perſecure. They 


ade a terrible Outcry againſt the Heatheniſh 
ws, Which tended to oblige their Conſcien- 
but no ſooner did it come to their Turn 
govern, but they iſlued Laws of the ſame 
our, for the Deſtruction of Paganiſm 3 
hich the Preaching of the Goſpel, and Chri- 
n Converſation, already tainted with ſenſi- 
Corruptions, did not effect with that Speed 
ich they required. You need only read over 
Auſtins Declamations againſt the Extra- 
gances of the Donatiſts, to judge how wic- 
d he thought it in them, to arm their feeble 
reuments with Cruelty and Violence : But 
e good Father, perceiying that the Empe- 
rs liſten'd to his Counſels and Demands, 
ought it not at all contradictory to his for- 
Maxims, tq implore the Aſſiſtance of the 
cular Arm, agajnſt thoſe Enemies of the 
blick Tranquility, Thus too, becauſe tlie 
nian had exercis d horrid Cruelties againſt 
e Orthodox, whilſt the Princes favour d A- 
niſm; the Orthodox would, by no means, 
ſe their Turn, but, when they had Princes 
bo comply'd with their Deſires, paid the A- 
ns their paſt ill Uſage, with Intereſt. The 


r , Ine was yet practis'd after a more ſpecious 
ity, Manger, when Chriſtians had to do with Peo- 
1 whalifie of a different Religion. Thus, the Sara- 
.I having formerly been cruel, they were 
ern Wade to ſuffer the dire Puniſhment thereof, 


| were look'd- upon as proper Objects of 

e Perſecution of the Chriſtians; for, by a 

im, for which there is not, perhaps, = 
ea 
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leaſt Foundation in the Goſpel, it was made 
Duty of Conſcience, to out them of their 
ſtates, and rob them of their Goods. And! 
cauſe this was not ſufficient, People were ey 
ted againſt em, by Promiſes of Paradiſe, | 
Indulgences, as in Conſideration of the m 
excellent Works of Piety. Nevertheleſs, if 
thoroughly examine into this Affair, it . 
a ſtrange Method of obtaining eternal Life, 
aſpire to it by Pillage and Plunder, by Burnis 
and Bloodſnhed, and the Brutiſhneſs of im 
dent Soldiers towards the weaker Sex, pre 
tuted to em by Victory. And beſides, the 
racens had the ſame Right of Poſſeſſion in 
Countries where they had eſtabliſh'd 
ſelves by the Sword, as any of the O nſe 
Princes who made War upon them; inſom 
that it is impoſſible to conceive, upon 
Grounds the Chriſtians went, that they cc 
perſuade themſelves, it was a good Wort 
expel the others, fince they were as n 
Uſurpers as the Saracens. For Inſtance, | 
Gothe, who were come from the North, to 
tle themſelyes in Spain, had no more Right 
that Country, than the Særacent, who d 
from ſome Provinces of Arabia. But, in ſhi 
the Itch of Perſecution had ſuch an Influe 
over their Minds, that they choſe rather 
poſſeſs themſelves of other Mens Eſtates, word e 
der Colour of Religion, that is to ſay, und 
Colour of Perſecution, than under the comn 
Pretences of Wars of State, or in the ordil 
ry Views of Policy. Mean time, this Miſch 
has ſpread itſelf yet farther ; for, from tab 
a Delight in coming even with thoſe who | 
perſecuted them, the Chriſtians began, at 


y Occaſion for it, and who were guilty of 
other Crime, than that of ſpeaking what 
y thought concerning the Corruption of 
:ianity, and! refraining from the Abuſes 
ich were a Barden to their Conſciences. 
is was the Treatment of the Albigeors, a 
iet People, who deſir'd nothing of any bo- 
And this-has been the Treatment of the 
teftants, where-ever the'Papiſts have had the 
wer in their Hands; albeit, they are a Peo- 
ſo uncapable of undertaking any thing for 
Advancement of their Religion, that they 
e much ado to maintain and defend them- 
es, and are content to be divided among 
mſelves, and to excommunicate one another 
Matters of very little Importance; as here 
gland, for Inſtance, about ſome indiffe. 
it Points of Polity and Diſcipline ; and elſe- 
ere for a few particular Modes, .and Que- 
ns, which ought never to break the Bond 
Charity, | | 


ible for us ever to imagine, that it is law- 
to put the leaſt Conſtraint upon it. Men 
often miſtaken, when they ſpeak of it, and 
willing to examine what is meant by the 
rd Conſcieuce. The Writings of very inge - 
us Men, upon this Subject, would make 


Er Conſcience is à Faculty or a Habit? Where 
1 Chis ſeated ? What is its Form? and all the 
er Beauties which the School- en have bor- 
ho fd from the Corruption of Good Senſe. 
at rertheleſs, there needs not a great 2 
| | 3 


perſecute even thoſe, who had never given 


laugh. They examine very ſeriouſly, Whe- 


207, 


- 


4p we a right Apprehenſion of the Ex- of the Lewy 
t of the Laws of Conſcience, it would be im · of 


ence, 


Comſer= 
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Wher Con- Philoſophy; to give the true Definition of 
fence , ſcience. It is nothing elſe, but the Knowlel 
' Definition, we have of our own Sentiments, by the! 
flexion we oupſelves make upon our Though 
We know, that we think, and what we , 
and why we think any thing.” This is inſol,.” 
Table from us; and it is not in our Power, yea 
deprive ourſelves of this. Knowledge. 
Idea is: very generals and yet it is nati 
And tho”, the Word is apply'd to more pu Co 
cular Uſes, which confine its Signification; Mat 
nevertheleſs certain, that Conſcience has jy 
perly the Extent I mention. But it is real 
able, when we ſpeak of it at this time of d 
to take that Expreſſion in its moſt conh 
Senſe, becauſe otherwiſe it would be impolihi, a 
to underſtand the Queſtions. relating tot 
7«1icular Matter. I, therefore, take Conſcience, in p 
of ceaſes, cular, for the inward Sentiment we hau 
«a::, Our Thoughts, with reſpect to Morality, 
range Religion; or, to confine the Hun 
of it yet more, I make uſe of it to ſignify Mit 
ſecret Judgment we give, as to the Quality hou 
the inward Principles, which guide us in! ich, 
ligion and Morality. - When Conſcience is ti ¶ mi 
in this Senſe, it is call'd good or evil, miſgu 
or enlightned : Good, when it finds no Fa 
with a Man for acting contrary to the F mi. 
ciples of his Knowledge, but is ſincere in on c 
he does, behaving himſelf as his Lights pt 
ſuade him he ſhould : Evil, when it conden 
the Principles of a Man's Conduct, who kn 
very well, that he ought to act otherwiſe, 
he would govern himſelf according to his Im u 
ward Perſuaſion: Miſguided, when it is I tal 
ceiv'd in its Principles, tho? it is not deceMrro; 
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its Confequences: Enlightned, when its Prin- 
ies are true and certain. Men are, perhaps, 
taken, when they attribute Errour or Light 
the Conſcience; for certainly, the Conſcience 
ing nothing elſe but a Sentiment which we 
ye of our own Thoughts, as they are, or 
pear to us, tis impoſſible it ſhould ever err. 
may follow the Errour of the Mind which 
ages; but cannot err itſelf: For it is a kind 
Contradiction, to ſay, we believe we think 
hat we do not think. There are, I confeſs, 

knowing Men, who fancy they ſay Some- 
ing, when they tell us, that we believe we 
netimes believe. But theſe are Thoughts, 
ich confound their own Authors, and, if 
are not fatisfy'd, they ſhould be call'd 
wooles, are yet no better than witty Conceits. 
1s impoſſible we ſhould be deceiv'd, when we 
ink we believe. In that reſpeR, a Man is 
mays upon the Square with himſelf; and it 
mot be, but his Conſcience muſt make him 
faithful Report of the State of his wn 
toughts. To believe is to think. By how 
ich, therefore, it is impoſſible for a Man to 
miſtaken, when he believes he thinks, by ſo 
ich is it impoſſible for him to be deceiv'd, 
hen he believes he believes. He may, indeed, 
miſtaken, whea he attributes to his; Opi- 
on or his Faith, a Quality which it has not; 
for Example, when he takes that for a con- 
ant Perſuaſion, which is but a changeable 
pinion. Thus alſo he is miſtaken, with re- 
Id to his own Thoughts, when he inveſts 
m with a Property they have not; as, when 
takes a falſe Idea for a true: But as, this 
rrour, which he.commits, touching the 152 
_ | ities 


lities of his Thoughts, does not binder HM lait 
from really thinking what he believes he think 
ſo the Miſtake he falls under, with reſpeg 
the Qualities of what he calls Believing, < 
not hinder him from believing really, what WF”? 
thinks he believes ; at leaſt, ſo long as this Mate 
ſuaſion endures. But this Afair .deſerve; WW * 
farther Diſcuſſion : | Tis better, in the Miu ran 
of Words, to ſpeak as other Men do, than 
enter into a Diſpute, by giving them a Ty 
different from their common Acceptation. \ 
muſt, therefore, content ourſelves with han 
hinted at the Errour imply'd in the Term 
miſguided and enlig Conſcience, and m 
uſe of the Expreſſion ; leſt, for want of ſpe 
ing as other Men do, we ſhould fall into 
Obſcurity, which would render us unintel 
gible. Let us ſay, then, that Conſcience, yl 
ther good or evil, may be equally miſgui del 
enli — It may be good, even when it 
miſcuided 3 and evil, tho' it is enlightned. I 
is eaſily apprehended, if we refle& upon 
Definition I have given of good or evil Co 
ence : It is good, when a Man has no { 
Struggles of Thought, with reſpe& to his Ma 
ner of Conduct; but acts in Conformity 
his Principle, and a certain Perſuaſion of Mi 5 
And this may happen, as well when he ö 
the wrong, as when he is in the right, I: 
Errour being, indeed, what he does in Cor 
quence of that Errour, cannot be taken il 
an Effect of evil Conſcience. Tis true, this doi 
not make the Action good; but notwithſtan 
ing the Wickedneſs of the Action, the Man mi 
nevertheleſs, be of a Piece with himſelf, Mg. 
his Conſcience may be good, in the Senſe * | 
explail 


n 
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lain'd it. Neither does the Mind's being 
bened, hinder ones Conſcience from being 
when he finds, within himſelf, that he 
not act according to his Lights. | 
zur the main Queſtion to be handled, when of ziberry 
are ſpeaking of Conſcience, regards its Li- 7 
„ which is the moſt natural and moſt im- 
ant of all its Privileges. . This, of ſuch 
ht, belongs to it, that it is impoſſible to 


= > it away; and all the Violence that can 
n. None to Men, is of no other Uſe, than to 
ban er em from ſhewing their real Seatiments, 


can never hinder 'em from thinking what 
think, and believing what they believe, 
perceiving, whether that which they do, 
re oblig d to do, be agreeable or diſagree- 
to their Perſuaſion and their Knowledge. 


= t have three remarkable Degrees of Liberty. Ther «re 
4% rt is the Degree of Ziberry, which may 274 B.. 


jinder'd by outward Violence, and where- yree; of 
an is ſo little Maſter, that he may be de. Libri. 
d of it, in Tpite of his Teeth. Such is the 

7 of bodily Actions: It is liable to Con- 
int, and ſuperiour Strength. ?Tis of no 
to a Man, to be for, or againſt ; This Part 
his Liberty is always at the Diſcretion of 
Strongeſt. The ſecond Degree of Liber: 
liſts in certain Diſpoſitions of the Will, 
rein he cannot properly be forced, but in 
ch he may impoſe a voluntary Yoke upon 
elf: For he may bind himſelf by certain 
, and, of his own Accord, render his 
Wo Will altogether dependent on that of 
cher Man: And this is done, either by re- 
ucing that Part of bis Liberty, upon Civil 
uiderations z as, when he enters into a Sor 
ciety 
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ciety with other Men, under mutual Cond 
tions and Duties; or, by renouncing it, 
Reaſons which ſeem to him to be Religion 
as, when he obliges himſelf by Vows, to 
a Superiour's Will for the Principle of his C 
duct. This Liberty is not properly ſubjed 
Conſtraint; for tho' a Man may be forced 
live, as if he had renounced this Liberty; 
he cannot be forced to renounce it, whether 
will or no. Violence conſtrains: his Att 
but it does not, in the leaſt, conſtrain 
Mind. He is obliged to do that which 
Strongeſt thinks fit; but he cannot be obli 
to approve it. All this while, he may vol 
tarily ſubmit himſelf to it, and confine his 
berty by a kind of Servitude; whereof wed 
17 ſee innumerable Examples. The third Wn 
gree is the Liberty which belongs to the 
ſcience; And this is ſo ſolid, ſo immutab|: 
independent, that Man cannot only not 
it by outward Force, but he cannot even 
nounce it, let him uſe his utmoſt Efforts, 

him turn his Mind which way he pleaſes, 
this ſhall be free againſt his Will; and hec 
not hinder himſelf from perceiving, whet 
he approves or diſapproves his Maxims or 
Actions. Inſomuch that it may be affim 
with Reaſon, that the Conſcience is what is) 
perly free in Mankind; ſince there is no Fo 
either inward or outward, capable of bre 
ing thro* it. That which may be conſtrai 
is not perfectly free, let the Limitation or 
minution of its Privilege proceed from whe 


it will. There is nothing free, but that we to 
is ſo perfectly ſo, that it is impoſſible to Meir i 
der it from being ſo. Would Men but eu 


. * as. ts * "OI ths * 
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in this Notion of Freedom, the Method of 
entleneſs and Liberty would be more us'd, 
rhaps, in the Converſion of Men, than it 
s hitherto been. But this is the Buſineſs of 
vines. One Reflexion, however, which tou- 


es very cloſe upon this SubjeR, is, that if 

cel e Heed was given to the Privilege of the 

4 ſcience, it were enough to convince all ſuch 
er 


are guided by Reaſon, that there is nothing 
bre unjuſt, than to go about to deprive Men 
this Degree of Liberty; ſince it is not even 
their own Power to make it away; and that, 
whatever Treaty Men think to bind it, by 
atever Terrour conſtrain it, or by whatever 
nning ſurprize it, they cannot be diveſted of 
at free Judgment which they paſs upon their 
n Actions, and which makes them perceive, 
ether thoſe Actions agree, or not, with 
ir Perſuaſion and their Lights. To go a- 
ut, therefore, to conſtrain it on that ſide 

toſet Men at Variance with themſelves, and 
ike em undergo the moſt cruel Torment they 
be expos'd to, by forcing them to do that 


do ; and eſpecially in Religion, that which 
ey know, or believe, to tend to their eter- 
| Ruin, 


fair of Liberty of Conſcience z, and their Minds 


perſecute, ſome think, a Diſtinction ought 
be made berween Conſcience and Conſcience, 
d that the Liberty ſhould be yielded up en- 
e to thoſe, who have Truth and Reaſon on 
ir ſide; but that the others ought not to 
eltWoy a Liberty, which in Them would be 

| | I : Uſur- 


ich they know, or believe, they ought not 


Bur Men are very much divided about the Of Tucra- 


tion, end 


ing, as I have obſerv'd, naturally inclined = 8 
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Uſurpation, becauſe, by its very Nature, ith 
longs not to Errour and Injuſtice. Such as a 
of this Opinion, do iaſenſibly relapſe into t 
Miſtake of thoſe, who imagine, that no Perf 
cution is unjuſt, but that which they endure 
and that it is not the ſame thing with reſpe 
to that which they are guilty of, For, as eng. 
ry Man has a good Opinion of himſelf and . 
Party, he pretends, that an unbounded Libe l 

ty ought to be granted to him alone, and th 
it ought to be deny'd to all ſuch as are of 
Opinion contrary to his. Others, again, n 
into the other Extreme, and aſſert, that 
equal Privilege ought to be allow'd to all h 
ties; and fo, that Errour ſhould have as mu 


Law of its Side, as the Truth. Theſe twoc — 
trary Opinions agree, however, in this, ty 
they are equally ſubje& to unſpeakable ln jv 
veniences. If the former be follow'd, there 


never be Toleration, nor Peace, among de 
by reaſon every one will pretend, that 
Point wherein he differs from his Adverſan 
is of too great Importance, ever to ſuffer | 
to bear with Men of contrary Sentiments. | 
will inſiſt upon the Surplice, as a Thing, wh 
in the Liberty purchas'd for him by Jeſus Cl 
is concern'd; and an Order of-Decrees int 
deſtination, will be taken for a juſt Cauk 
mutual Arnathemas, If we ſide with the la 
we hamper ourſelves in the moſt dreadful G 
ſequences ; becauſe it neceſſarily follows, 
the Principle of Univerſal Toleration, that 
Courſe of Errour will never be ſtopp'd, 
Blaſphemies hinder'd ; nay, that Idolatryſ He, 
ſelf, the great Crime of the World, the higheft 


of Sin, and for the Deſtruction ne and 1 
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f 
oſpel was preach'd, will not be aboliſh'd. But 
go farther yet, and affirm, that according to 
e Principles of ſuch as are wedded to this 
pinion, Perſecution itſelf would never be ſti- 
Wd. For it being their general Principle, that 
ery Man ought to have Liberty to act ac» 
rding to his Conſcience, it is evident, that if 
y one ſincerely believes, he may lawfully 
rſecute thoſe who are of a different Senti- 
nt from his, he ought not to be hinder'd 
dm perſecuting them. A hopeful Means this ! 

eſtabliſh Peace in the World, by allowin 

e Party to oppreſs the other, with a Proviſe 
be perſuaded in Conſcience, they are obli- 
nu to do. It were not worth one's while, to 
abliſh a new Syſtem of the Privileges of Con- 
xe, ſhould Things be left in the ſame State 
were allow'd by the Sentiment that is op- 
gd. What is moſt to be admir?d, is, that 
Ty one owns the Inconveniences of his Opi- 
dn, and yet, out of an unaccountable Hu- 
ur, obſtinately perſiſts therein, be it never 
clogg'd with Objections and Difficulties, 
ich he confeſſes himſelf uncapable of reſol- 


g. There is form'd, indeed, a third Sett of , :$-4 


s, who pretend, that Toleration ought to be cine, 
il | A Concermng 
<4; and, conſequently, that the Severity 7,.,,,,. 
* ich is exercis'd againſt thoſe to whom the 


ion ought not to extend, ſhould proceed 
to a certain Degree, beyond which it would 
Cruelty and Injuſtice. But there 1s likewiſe 
e Inconvenieace in this Third Opinion ; and 
tis, that tho” the Principle is reaſonable in 
wy Theory, yet it is next to an Impoſſibility to 
of uce it into Practice. Men know not where 
en fad thoſe Bounds of Toleration and Severity ; 
; 12 an 


Wow ent 
when Tole- 
ratios i⸗ 
due. 


ſame Probabilities. I'll give you my Thougt 
upon this Head; not that they are, perhy 
better than others, but only to let you ſee, h 
I apprehend the Matter. It appears to me, ti 
Toleration is due, in the firſt place, when it 
promis'd; and that Perſecution being of iti 
odious and inhumane, it becomes doubly 

when it is exercis'd in Contradiction to Fi 
given, We muſt admit it as a Principle, t 
GOD is not to be ſerv'd with Cruelties, m 
teſs with Lyes; otherwiſe, as we ought to 
poſe, that the Service which is perform'd t 
Deity, is founded upon the Properties of 

Nature, we muſt imagine, that GOD is 

and a Lyer; which to ſay, is Blaſphemy; 
think, is Impiety. Wherefore, when 7. 

tion is promis'd, it muſt be obſerv'd; and 

then too late to examine, whether it ougit 
have been promis d. That Examination ou 
to precede the Promiſe z but when this is gi 
it is no longer allowable. Secondly, when 
teration is not promis'd, we ought alway 
judge favourably of the Opinions which are 
abominable : Indeed, I can, by no means, 
prove the Exaggerations of thoſe Men, 
call all kinds of Errour, by the Name of , 
fees, and who, iu the leaſt Illuſions of rhe Mff* 
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x point out damnable Tenets and helliſh Opi- 
ons. Thirdly, we muſt, upon no Account, 
Wpugn Opinions meerly Speculative, which 
e of no Conſequence with reſpect either to 
orſhip, or Practice, and which do not pro- 
Wed from a Spirit of Intereſt, and Deſign of 
e Po aſing the Simplicity of others, to their own 
dvantage. The Opinions wherein this Cha- 


ave, ; 
andi aer of latereſt is obſervable, are not ſo much 
houell de Buſineſs of Religion, as of State: For, Re- 
derb ion has nothing to do with the Concerns of 


fe, When, therefore, certain pecuniary Do- 
rines are ſent abroad into the World, under 


NC, U 

ww, e Mask of Religion, which ſerve for no other 
of Hd, than to ſubmir the Purſes of the Ignorant 
ably WW the Craft of thoſe who broach ſuch Maxims 
o E latereſt, it is the Sovereign's Part, to look 
le, Her it, and to maintain the Laws of the Land, 
5, Md the Eſtates of their Subjects, againſt the 
- to HMrtifice of this Order of Teachers. I ſay, once 


ore, this does not, in the leaſt, regard Re- 
gion, tho' Men make uſe of its Name, to hide 
eCraft that lurks under that Diſguiſe; other- 
iſe, there are no Maxims, but what ought to 
tolerated, even tho” they ſhould tend to the 
uin of States, and the Baniſhing of Peace from 
nong Men; provided only, they be cover'd 
Wider the Cloak of Religion. Laſtiy, I believe, 
Wat we ought to rolerate thoſe, whoſe Senti- 


Is gl | . 

then Nents have nothing of Sedition in them, but 
wap be rather taken for Scruples of an ill- ad- 
hate sd Mind, and miſinform'd with regard to 


tain Truths, with which they are not ſo 
ell acquainted, as to receive em without He- 
tation; whoſe Sentiments, I ſay, may be taken 
r ſuch Scruples, rather than for the Viſions 
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wor due. 


the Publick Tranquillity. 
When Tole- , 


ration 1s 


of a reſtleſs Mind, which goes about to diſtu an 


Tusk are the general Bounds which Noc 
would give to Toleration; but I cannot appron 
the Complaiſance of thoſe, who are for grant 
ing free Liberty to Idolaters. We mult eite her 
have forgotten, or at leaſt, have never learn 
the Deteſtation with which the Holy Sen 
ptures ſpeak of that impious Worſhip ; andi 
were to affront the Majeſty of the Moſt Hi 
GOD, to imagine, that we ought to tolerg 
that which he has condemn'd after ſo ſever: 
manner, and puniſh'd with the moſt glarin 
Inſtances of his Vengeance; ſuch as Suſpe 
ſions, and the Deſtruction of whole Nation 
to whom he would not ſo much as ſuffer Me 
to ſhew Mercy. I muſt confeſs, that if, aft 
all this, I ſhould believe, the Goſpel obligest 
to let the /dolaters go on, and to tolerate the 
with as much Charity, as we ſhould thoſe v 
differ from us only in ſome few Points of Di 
eipline, or Punctilios of the School- Men; I ſhoul 
think myſelf within an Ace of Manicheiſn 
ſince I ſhould repreſent all GOD's Severiti 
under the Law, as deny'd by the Doctrine. 
the New Covenant. ?*Tis, therefore, my Opt 
nion, that /dolatry cannot lawfully be toleratt 
by ſuch, as have the Happineſs to be call'd 
a pure Religion. The ſame I alſo ſay of Blg 
phemy Nor can I conceive, how Men, . 
pretend to Piety, and the Love of GOD, d 
reconcile the Principle of their Zeal and Lon 
with that of toleraring Blaſphemers. But, l 
you ſhould lay too much Streſs on the Wo 
I don't take Blaſphemy, in this Place, to ſig! 
fy only the Vice of thoſe, who abuſe ti 
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ame of GOD, by falſe or frivolous Oaths ; 
t all manner of impious and blaſphemous 
ofrines whatſoever. In this Rank I place 
e Atheiſts, who cannot be ſuffer'd , with- 
it authorizing the moſt horrid of all Blaſ- 
hemies ; for, more dreadful there cannot be, 
an that of diſputing with GOD, either his 
xiſtence, or his Providence. Among theſe [ 
kewiſe reckon the Men, who lay down Indif- 
rence in Matters of Religion as their Prin- 
ple; a Sentiment which implies a blaſphe mous 
hought; to-wit, that GOD has, wmmeceſſari- 
impos'd upon Mankind, the Yoke of certain 
eligions, which he himſelf has been pleas'd 
d reveal to them; foraſmuch as there is no- 
ing more abſurd, nor more unworthy an in- 
ite Wiſdom, than to command one certain 
eligian to be follow'd preferably to all others, 
it be true, that they are all indifferent. 
aſtly, under this Name I comprehend thoſe 
ſo, who ſet themſelves up for Judges of the 
winity; and, not content with confining, 
their Pleaſure, the Perfections of his infinite 
ature, take upon 'em even to impart it to 
hom they pleaſe: Great and prudent Di- 
xenſers of the Glory of God! who, for fear 
multiplyin 
lature into ſeveral Perſons, chooſe rather to 


Wake ſeveral Degrees of it, and to divide it in- 


d more than one Kind. I know not what the 
ntiments of others may be concerning theſe 


len; but when I ſee 'em thus diſpoſing of the 


ature and Rights of GOD, I cannot but con- 


ire ſome Iadignation againſt em, and look 


With Horrour on the Inſolence of Perſons, who 


Wouſtitute themſelves G O D's Judges; and, 


14 he⸗ 


the Divinity, by dividing his 
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becauſe they cannot deny, but that the Goſ 
gives the Name, and attributes the Works, 
GOD, to more than one Subject, make boldt 
define what Degree of Difference there is 
tween the Divinity of one, and that of the othe 
Thus, the mildeſt Epithet which can be given 
their Doctrine, is that of Blaſphemous. Nor mi 
they think to anſwer, that their Adverſar 
are themſelves the Blaſphemers, inaſmuch 
they attribute the Eternal Godhead to the $ 
as well as to the Father, whereas it belongs! 
none but the Father alone: For, tho' it we 
even poſſible, the Queſtion ſhould be regart 
as problematical; *tis certain, however, th 
ſuch as acknowledge but one Sort of Godhe 
common both to the Father and the Son, ſpe 
of that of the Son in the Phraſe of Script: 
the Letter whereof is on their ſide ; Where: 
thoſe who acknowledge a God, that has not: 
ways been one, are obliged, when they wot 
ſpeak what they think, to ſpeak in other L 
guage than Scripture; for, they cannot der 
but that it has ſome Paſſages, wherein the 
is formally call'd GOD; whereas there is ui 
one Paſlage in Scripture, which ſays formal 
that he is not ſo, Wherefore, when, after a 
the Matter may be, in the main, dubious, tho 
Perſons can never be accus'd of Blaſphemy, wht 
expecting the Deciſion of the Laſt Day, ſpe 
of Feſus Chriſt, as he is every where mention 
in Scripture ; but the Suſpicion will ſtill remayi 
on their ſide, who cannot explain what th 
think, without giving up the Letter of the 
ptures, But *tis the Buſineſs of Divines, to d 
cuſs this Point. Mean time, beſides the /dolat 
and Blaſphemers, 1 exclude likewiſe, from Tien 
ratin 
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jon, the Authors of a turbulent and ambi- 
us Doctrine, whoſe Principles are, to de- 
yy all the other Religions, in order the bet- 
to eſtabliſh their own, I can't underſtand, 
e ot thoſe who ſtickle for Univerſal Taleration, 
look this Inconvenience in their Doctrine. 
hoſe are rolerated, who do not tolerate others, 
| whoſe imperious Religion would reign ab- 
ate, to the Deſtruction of all that ſtand in 
poſition thereto, What Thanks can ſuch as 
rate that Communion, expect? Will they 
t devour Them too, as ſoon as it is in their 
wer? Have we not had a long and woful 


r, thiWperience enough, of their Intentions, when 
ode have had the Power to pleaſe themſelves, 
, ſpl be able to give a Gueſs at what they would 


, ſhould they be left in a Capacity of pur- 
ng their Inclinations? One muſt be wretch- 
y blind indeed, to doubt, after all, of their 
cing Mens Conſciences , where-ever they 
ll be permitted to act conformably to their 
inciples, But, I would fain know, by what 
ecept of the Goſpel, I am obliged to put it 
to my Neighbour's Power to perſecute me? 
what Injury I do him, when, without the 
ſt Thought of oppreſſing or conſtraining 
im, I only deprive him of the Means of op- 
Welling or conſtraining Me; which he would 
allibly do, ſhould I rolerate him with all his 
axims? Why, you will tell me, perhaps, that 
is Communion muſt put on the Spirit of To- 
ation, as well as the others; and that it is up- 

this Conſideration, that you propoſe a gene- 
 Toleration. You ſay very well; for, upon 
at Condition, I would tolerate this Commu- 
on; that is, if they would firſt abjure their 

1 prin- 
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principal Maxim, which is, to get by R 
whatſoever they cannot obtain by Right, 

to keep their Faith to no Man, when they 

their Account in violating it. Juſt as mud 

to ſay , all Men ought to tolerate one: 

ther, provided thoſe who have intolerable Se 

meats, renounce them for the Maintenanc 

Peace. At this rate, indeed, Univerſal Til 

tion would not be ſuch an inconvenient Thi 

For the reſt, it is evident, from what Ih 

ſaid concerning Idolatry, Blaſphemy, and the 

rit of Perſecution, that if every Communig 
wherein One of theſe Characters reigns, ( 

ſerves not to be tolerated; then that, in wh 

All thoſe Properties are conſpicuous , ou 

much leſs to lay Claim to Toleration. 

The Dif- MNEvERTHELESS, there is a great dei 
rence be- Difference between not tolerating, and perj 
zolerering ting. The one is agreeable to Piety ; the oth 
and perſe- Contradictory even to Chriſtianity. But it 
a ob not be amiſs, to obſerve, in this Place, t 
ſervations, Things relating to the Privileges of Conſci 
The fot. The firſt concerns the Propoſition of ſome Mt 
who take it for a Principle, that GOD hast 

dued Mankind with Conſcience, as the ſupre 

Law of their Conduct; which makes otht 
tremble. This may be true, and yet the Ct 
ſequences, drawn from thence, not allowal 

The Principle is inconteſtable; or elſe, t 
Heathens could not have been condemn'd, i 

having diſobey'd that inward Voice. *Tis tn 

the Conſcience is now-a-days drawn away 

the Errour of the Reaſon; but this does | 

diveſt it of the Right of governing Mens Lin 

no more than the Errour of the Reaſon « 

prives it of the Right of being the * 


2 
* 


Is 
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y Mas to find out the Truth. Can any one 
ght, that the Light of Reaſon was not given to 
hey Wl for a Guide, becauſe Sin has eclips'd and 
muchWded it? or undertake to prove to me, by 
ne n, that I am obliged to know and con- 
le Se Things contrary to Reaſon ? Juſt ſo it 


nancy 
1 Talk 
t Thi 


ith reſpe& to Conſcience, Tho?*tis a Guide 
ch ſometimes loſes its way, GOD has, ne- 
heleſs, given it to us, as our Guide; and 
ould be very extraordinary, for a Man to 
bout to prove, by Motives of Conſcience, 
nun t we ought to act ſometimes againſt our own 
ſciences. To be of this Opinion, one muſt 
n wi unacquainted with Reaſon, and Conſcience, 
Man's Nature. As the Corruption of our 
en convinces us, that we ought not to take 
hat it dictates to us, for Oracle; ſo the Er- 
r into which our Conſcience is led by the 
e l, will not permit us to yield to it as an 
llible Judge; albeit, in the main, it is im- 
ible for us, not to ſubmit to its Authority, 
| acknowledge its Sovereignty : But there 
Difference between Sovereignty and Infal- 
lity; Nay, fo far are thoſe two Properties 
m always going together, that there is a 
d of Antipathy between 'em. 
ie MM ſecond Obſervation regards the Com- Second ob- 
iſon of miſguided Conſcience, with Conſcience ſel vate. 
gbtned. Some will have 'em to be alike in 
Things; while others make a little Diſtin- 
Pn. Conſcience muſt be conſider'd, both as it 
ers to GOD, and as it relates to Man; but in 
es ther of theſe two Reſpects can it have the 
e Extent, or the ſame Limitation. Its Pri- 
eges are more confined with reſpect to GOD. 
is not independent, neither is it — to 
len ; 
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Men: But it is not exempted from unden 
ing the Scrutiny and Judgment of GOD. 
natural Cauſe, why it is not ſubjected to M 
Authority, is becauſe he knows not the S 
of its Motions. Every one knows himſe 
and, whether he will or not, is acquainted yi 
the State of his own. Conſcience ; or if, 
Chance, he is, at any time, in a State of [p 
rance or Supinity, that proceeds meerly fr 
the Want of Attention, which he may re 
dy, by bringing himſelf to account for 
Thoughts: But he knows not the State of a 
ther Man's Conſcience. *'T would be ridiculi 
therefore, to claim any Authority over a thi 
which he cannot ſo much as penetrate int 
And hence it follows, that the Conſcience! 
not the ſame Privileges, with reſpect to G( 
as It has with regard to Man. That which 
ſerve for an Excuſe before Men, will aot 
ſo before GOD. Before Men, there is nol 
ſtinguiſhing between miſguided Conſcience, | 
Conſcience enlightned becauſe that which 
may be as ſincere in its Errour, as that wi 
does not err, is in its Knowledge: But bek 
GOD, the Qualities of being miſguided and 
lightned are clearly diſtinguiſh'd; ſo that 
Foy States Conſcience may appear before him in four 
ef ie co- ferent States. The firſt, and moſt peri 
*< 60D, joins the Qualities of good and enlightned, wi 
a Man has good Principles, and knows, Ie 
he acts in Conformity to his Principles. 
ſecond reconciles the Qualities of miſguided! 
good; as, when the Mind, prepoſſeſs'd wil 
falſe Principle, acts nevertheleſs agreeably 
that Principle. The third unites the Quali 
of miſguided and evi; that is, when a Mt: 


— = 
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ig in an Errour, which he takes for a 
th, is nevertheleſs ſenſible, that he acts a- 
aſt his own Lights. The fourth, and worſt 
all, jumbles the Qualities of enlightned and 
; as, when a Man, being thorowly per- 
ed of a certain Truth, does yet accuſe him- 
of acting contrary to his own Conviction. 
theſe four States, in which GOD ſees the 
ſcience, he approves of none but the firſt on- 
The three others are defeRive, and can- 
, in Strictneſs, be agreeable to Him. The 
ond has ſome Excuſe, but very inſufficient z 
reaſon Errour, in the Things which paſs 
ween &oD and Man, and comprehend the 


ral Duties of the Creature, is always look d 


on as avoidable, becoming no otherwiſe in- 
table and invincible, than by his own Fault. 
icerity is not capable of bringing him off. 
e Conſcience, in this State, is calld good, on- 
in an equivocating Senſe, wherein good is 
ken for that which is not utterly bad. Nor 
a the third State be reckon'd any better than 
e other, *Tis true, he that acts contrary to 
Errour, ſeems thereby to have, once more, 
over'd the Path whence Errour had invei- 
ed him; and this were a good Diſpoſition, 
d his Manner of Acting but proceed from a 
nſe of his Miſtake : But, ſo long as his Errour 


Wiles with him for a Truth, *tis no Excuſe at 
for him, to deſpiſe and oppugn that which 
believes to be inveſted with the Rights of 


ruth. A Man who fins againſt Univerſal 
ws, is always in Fault; becauſe thoſe Laws 
e founded upon an immutable Right. Now, 
ere is no Law more Univerſal, than that 


mich commands the Worſhip of One GOD: 


And 
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And can we think, then, that a ſincere n 
ter does a good Work, when he proſtrates 
ſelf before his Idol, becauſe, following the! 
rour which prepoſſeſſes him, he does it fort 
ſake of a good Conſcience ? Neither, thereh 
can this third State be look'd upon as fif 
able in the Sight of GOD: But the four 
more criminal than all the reſt ; becauſe, ifth 
be Evil in not acting according to an Errour! 
ken for the Truth, there is a great deal mor 
acting downright againſt the Truth itſelf, 
monſtrated and acknowledg'd. _ | 

Pau tbe Tis apparent, that the Decay of State te 

Decay of à conſtant Attendant of the Proſperity oft 

Srares 4 i, Body of the Clergy, equally faithleſs and ani 

the Clergy's tious. I mean, however, the Eccleſiaſtich 

Proſperity. the firſt Rank only, without any Regard tot 
inferiour Clergy, whom I look upon as meer! 
ſtruments of 1 the Paſſion of thoſe who gon 
them; juſt as the Common-Soldiers do no m 
than execute their Commanders Orders, 
Strength of the Party is, indeed, in the Num 
of thoſe who compoſe the inferiour Claſs; | 
the Counſel and motive Vertue are couch! 
the ſuperiour Order; for which Reaſon, Il 
upon Theſe as the Authors of all the Miſchi 
and, therefore, worthy all the Reproach. 
don't ſpeak of thoſe, who having broken v 
the Church of Rome, have, without Doubt, 
1 to have, renounced the Maxims, wh 
had, by degrees, eſtabliſh'd themſelves in 
Eccleſiaſtical Conduct, tho? thoſe Maxims cre] 
into it, almoſt as ſoon as Riches and Honoi 
Long before the Converſion of the Empero 
had the Spirit of Briguing and Cabatiing «fl 
ter'd into the Paſtors; who, to ſow the St! 
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ontention and Diſcord, took Delight in 
ing to all the Corners of the World, Of 
we may ſee grievous Complaints, in the 
tings of St. Cyprian, who therein condemns, 
nay be, the Enterprizes of the Clergy of 
, who had, even then, great Views and 
ghty Pretenſions. But the Thing has been 
yd a great deal farther, ſince the Eleva- 
of Chriſtianity upon the Throne. Thus, 
xcites Pity in me, to ſee how the Biſhops 
I'd and winded the Heart of Conftantine. 
met with more Trouble in reconciling their 
Xrences, than he had done in vanquiſhing 


re 1, 
tes g 
the! 
fort 
1eret 
8 ſuß 
ourth 
If th 
Tour 
Mor 
elf, 


2 x hoſe, who diſputed the Empire with him. 
1 .n 70 diſtracted his Mind with their Di- 
2-4, tes and Quarrels, that as long as he liv'd 


never knew what Religion he was of, and 
| an Arian, rather out of Neceſſity, than 
Choice. At firſt, indeed, he had made a 
ht judgment, what manner of Men the Chri- 
» Paſtors of his Time were; namely, when 
caus'd the prodigious Volumes of Com- 
ints, which the Biſhops had exhibited to 
againſt each other, to be burnt; and de- 
Iring to put an end to their Differences by 
Forms, accommodated them by his Au- 

rity. The vaſt Credit of the Clergy ham- 
d that Prince in innumerable Difficulties; 
Wauſe, whatever regarded ſo formidable a Bo- 
vas made an Affair of State, and he had 
ter affront the King of Perſia, than the Bi- 
WW of a little paltry Town. Nevertheleſs, 
as yet worſe, under the Reign of his Sons. 
e Diviſions of the Biſhops had like to have 
the Two Brothers together by the Ears; 
e Orthod:x imploring the Protection of Con- 


ſtant, 


rot 
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ſtant, againſt the Arians favour'd by Conſtan 
*Tis pleaſant enough, to trace, in Hiſtory, 
Journies of thoſe vagrant Biſhops, who, 
content with preaching the Goſpel in t 
reſpective Dioceſes, extenſive enough, at i 
time of day, to find em Work, — to 
End of the World, to put all in Confuſion, 
to convene Synod after Synod; who excom 
nicated one another, after a moſt edifyingn 
ner. During theſe Froubles, you will « 
imagine, the State receiv'd no great Aſſiſt 
from its Members; and thoſe who have af 
Notion of Man's Nature, will as eaſily cono 
that the People, attentive on thoſe Relig 
Broils, which diſtracted and tore the En 
in pieces, took no great Care of what pi 
upon their Frontiers. This had well-nig) 
ſtor'd to Paganiſm the Credit it had loſt: 

is there any Room to doubt, but the Cab 
with which the Biſhops of all Parties embr 
the Empire, induced Julian, whom the Pg 
excited to a Rebellion againſt Conſtantiu, 
form that Deſign with leſs Fear. The 
thens had never been ſo daring, had the c 
ſtian Paſtors been more peaceful. That? 
did not ſucceed, was not the Biſhops F. 
who gave him free Scope. It was the W 
of GOD, to aboliſh delatry ; wherefore, 
hinder it from re-eſtabliſhing itſelf, He ve 
not ſuffer that dangerous Prince to live 
longer; and Providence took Care of the 
ſtian Religion, the Paſtors whereof had tu 
their Miniſtry into Intrigues of Court. 

End of all this, was the Fall of Conſtant 
Family; and ſoon after, that of the Empar: 


— 
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Empire. The Clergy, who could do what th 
pleas'd there, by means of the great Fiefß 
Revenues they poſleſs'd, would no longer 
knowledge any Sovereign; and, out of a | 
liſh Ingratitude, deny'd that they held th 
Pofleſſions of the very Princes who had | 
ſtow'd 'em on them. For, the Inveſtiture 
nothing elſe but a Ceremony of Acknowle 
ment, that they were beholden to their 5 
reign's Liberality, for the Temporal Eſt 
annex'd to their Eccleſiaſtical Offices. Wet 
read, in Books without Number, of the 0 
ſpiracies, Seditions, and Treaſons, in wh 
thoſe good Prelates were concern'd, ul 
ſuch Troubles laſted; and with what Zeal! 
grave Doctors ſtigmatiz'd thoſe for Hemm 
who argued in Detence of the Emperors, | 
thoſe Princes been wiſe enough to hinder 
Clergy from mounting to that Height of Po 
they had prevented the Ruin of their own 


thority; and the Empire, which is non 0 
thing but a Shadow, would, perhaps, | 8 
been Something ſtill. But the Eaſt was u, 
fortunate in that reſpect, as the Weſt; . 
Councils were held there too, in the Pre. 
of the Emperors; as, among others, that nl TN 
paſles at Rome, for the Eighth Oecumenicall ay 


wherein Princes are treated with as n 
Haughtineſs, as if they no longer enjoy dt 
Dignities, but by the Conceſſion of the 
ſhops. 

Behaview Or all the Synods which were holden 


—— cke ſeveral Ages, you'll ſcarce find one, wht ha 
Spain, wn- the Clergy forgot to excommunicate fu _ 
Wide. kept their Eſtates from them, and to iſſa bin 


goths, Vere Laws againſt thoſe who might uſurp i 


Nn 
nnn. 
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on the other hand, there are a great many, 
crein nothing is leſs minded, than the Con- 
ns of Religion. This Paſſion for Temporal 
ngs fix'd the Clergy continually at their 


"_ ces Ears, to wreſt ſome Gratification from 
ure n. And hence it came about, that while 
owe races who had engaged, in Spain, againſt 


Moors, were puſhing their Conqueſts againſt 
e Barbarians, the Biſhops, who follow'd 
„ obliged 'em to give Them Part of the 
ty, and to make them Preſents of whole 
u rns and Countries, from whence they had 

ea the Enemy: And this, out of a Prin- 
e of Conſcience, to expiate the Crime of 
ing ſuch Rivers of Humane Blood, and 
ing all the Violences which go under 
Name of the Law of War. Thus, the Prin- 
took up Arms, to enrich the Biſhopricks 
Abbies : Nor was that all; the Clergy, by 
means, depriving the Kings of Part of 
r Conqueſts, did, at the ſame time, leſſen 
r Power, and ſtop the Courſe of their Pro- 
ty; which happen'd for want of Vigi- 
2 and Fidelity in guarding ſuch Places as 
in Their Poſſeſſion ; inſomuch that the 


ir 8 


* n having driven them out again, the Kings 
. oi obliged to be at the Expence of retaking 
wat. Ever lince the Time of the Goths, have 
he lergy given Marks of their Perfidiouſneſs : 


had the Boldneſs to aſſiſt in the Exclu- 
of Bamba, the lawful King, and, to go thro? 
with their Villany, confirm'd Exvigius, 
had poiſon'd that unfortunate Prince. 
was it for want of Good-will in Sgebert, 
diſhop of Toledo, that Egica was not ſerv'd 


ur "ec manner; only Affairs would not then 
| K 2 per- 


- 
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permit. Nevertheleſs, as thoſe good Fa 
ceas d not to embroil the State by their Ct 
cils, which, tho? they bore the Name of 
ſiaſtical Aſſemblies, were become altopet 
Secular, they play'd their Cards ſo well, 
the Monarchy was of no long Duration; 
the Gethick Kings not being able to with 
their Efforts, 2 a Sacrifice to the Sara 
Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the Repu 
of the Biſhops grew up again together 
the Petty States, which were afterwards ft 
in Spain; and their Pride went hand in 

; with their Reputation. They obliged 
2 Ramives, King of Navarre, to make honou 
©» of tbe Amends, for having made bold, upon u 
Clergy of gent Occaſion of State, wherein the reſt « 
Navarre. Subjects were unable to aſſiſt him, to ri 
little Money from the Clergy ; which is ast 
as to ſay, if he expected the Aſſiſtance d 
Clergy in his Neceſſity, his State, then | 

fix d, muſt run the Riſque of falling. 

FERDINAND III. took Seville from the M 
and reſtor'd an Archbiſhop , who becan 
great Lord, by the Reſtitution of the au 
Rights of the Biſhop, and new Grants d 
Conqueror. His Gratitude, you'll fay,' 
compenſated the good Office. Alfonſo the 
Ferdinand's Son, had been elected Emp 
His Delays occaſion'd another Election, 
was confirm'd by the Pope. Nevertheleſ 
fonſo would not quit his Pretenſions; and 
were forced to come to Extremities. In a 
the Pope excommunicated him, if he peri 
in calling himſelf Emperor; And, who 
ut that Sentence in Execution, but the fee 
iſhop of Seville? A fine Return this! Mine 
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our which Ferdinand had done for that 
rch. The Hiſtory of all Countries is full 
he like Inſtances of the good Intentions of 
Clergy. 


of Thomas Becket, alias Thomas of Can- 
wry, with his King, are too well known, to 
repeated here. *Tis notorious to all the 
rid, that that profligate Fellow attain'd 
the Degree of a Sant, by ſuch Rebel- 
is, Ingratitude, and complicated Villa- 
s, as, in any Man but a Biſhop, had deſerv'd 
Wheel: But he obey'd the Principles of 
Dignity; and that's what you muſt expect 


0 ram a Clergy animated by Romiſh Maxims , 

S a5 enever they ſhall find themſelves in a Capa- 

ce i to perplex their Sovereigns. 

n R 51:1 GH mT Glance upon what they have, at i» France. 


eral times, done in Fance, will confirm the 


he Me thing. The Clergy were in great Credit 
eca re, under the ſecond Race of Kings, and had 
e aun, even under the firſt, to exceed their 
ts ads. Thus, the Biſhops were then the on- 
ſay, WArbiters of the State; and Their Authori- 
the influenced all its Affairs. And this conti- 
EmWd, for a long while, during the Reigns of 


rlemain's Poſterity, who could neither ag- 
ndize, nor maintain themſelves, but when 
had the Suffrage of the Biſhops : But the 
Decay of that Race muſt be attributed to 


peil fame Cauſe. The Clergy had fo great a 
ho ifpere of the Government in the Reign of Lewis 
the eek, that it requir'd a greater Firmneſs 
s Mind than ever that Prince was endued 

K 3 with, 


duo No the reſt, England has alſo ſuffer'd e of 
the too great Credit of her Clergy, while "3 


in Eng- 


ſe adher'd to the See of Rome. The Quar- land. 
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with, to diveſt 'em of it. That faithleſsh 
dy made him paſs thro the ſeveral Conditi 
of Excommunicate, Penitent, Reconciled, I 
ſed, and Re-inſtated ; and made a meer Pl 
thing of the Imperial Power, which they 
liged him to quit and reſume, juſt as their 
price ſerv'd; as tho* the Empire had been! 
thing elſe, but a Commiſſion exercis'd by ti 
poor Prince, with the good Leave of the 
ſhops. Nor did it end there: But the Pn 
ces of that Family were frequently reduc'd 
far, as to yield to the Advice of the Biſhq 
and ſubmit to Their Judgments; inſomuchth 
the Affairs of State were no longer debut 
elſewhere than in the Synods. Thus alſo, 
theſe latter Ages, thoſe Prelates have, up 
ſeveral Occaſions, ſhewn their Cunning, wi 
they have had Strength on their ſide, Ti 
were concern'd in the curſed League agi 
Henry III. and much more fo in that agi 
Henry IV. his Succeſſor, The Pretext was go 
*T was an Affair of Religion; and they nt 
afraid, that a Prince, in whoſe Dominionst 
Eccleſiaſtical Revenues had been apply'd toro 
ther Uſes, than the Maintenance 34 an i 
and ſeditious Order, would do the ſame Th 
in that Kingdom, the Succeſſion whereof 
fallen to him. And this was a ſufficient Rt 
ſon for Them to ſide with the Leaguers. | 
if it be objected, that all of em did not folk 
that Example; I anſwer, that ſo many of tit 
as adher'd to the Maxims of their Religion n ii 
their Genius, join'd the Rebels; and ear 
Henry IV. was follow'd but by a ſmall Num o 
who had other Intereſts and Deſigns in v { 
And the ſame thing is remarkable on the Me 
| ICC 
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leſs Hraſſons, where the ſame Exception may be 
ditinWdg'd. If, peradventure, ſome Prelates re- 
in in their Puty, yet the greater Number 
e it oft; and, whereas the Fidelity of the 
er proceeds either from their perſonal 
linations, or from their private Intereſts; 


cen iſt Villanies, Rebellions, and Factions of the 
by Ur, are deriv'd from the natural Genius of 
the WF Order, and from the Profoundneſs of their 
e P iticks. This is evident, in that all the Per- 


s who were ever concern'd in Factions and 
itions, did not fail always to put the Name 
eligion at the Head of their Motives; that 
o ſay, the Intereſt of their Grandeur and 
ſperity. For, every body knows, that in the 


Views of humane Policy, under Pretence 
he Name and Service of GOD. I know 
how the Clergy could excuſe, before equi- 


y ve Judges, what they did to the States of 
ons , in the Year 1616. Theſe had reſoly'd, 
'd tof@rovide for the Security of their Kings a- 
an ſt Aſſaſſinations,and to make a Law of State, 
e Tring, that the Perſon of Kings was ſacred ; 
cot t they could neither be excommunicated, 
nt ka depos'd ; nor, under any Pretence what- 
5. Ner, be ſacrificed to the Fury of Parricides. 


as, indeed, reaſonable, ſome Care ſhould be 
It tagen of this. They had two Examples very 
101 8 in their Memories, of what Kings ought 
id Hear, when they were odious, or ſuſpect, to 
(um of the Clergy as can do any thing; and 
n Oy ſaw, that a certain Se& gain'd Ground 
the Ade Kingdom, whoſe Doctrine it is, that one 

UCC K 4 may 


euage of the Clergy, Religioz ſignifies, not Definition 


Knowledge of GOD, Acts of Piety, thoſe 4 Religion 


aith, or the like; but Temporal Intereſts, dg. 


— 
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Tro pro- 
Found Ro- 
Luertes in 
the Policy 
of the 
cle). 


they gave their Order a Degree of Auth 


Pope, by whoſe Bulls he is depos'd or era 


may lawfully undertake any thing againſt 
excommunicated Prince. But, the Clergy d 
not think fit to ſecure Kings againſt their 
terprizes. Thus, they oppos'd the Deſire 
the good Subjects; debauch'd the Nobili 
and even ſome of the Princes themſelves; q 
rupted the Council; and play'd their Cards 
well, that the States made no other Provil 
for ſecuring their Kings Perſons, than h 
certain fallacious Decree of the Council 
Conſtance. 

Uxvyer this Policy of the Clergy, lu 
Two the profoundeſt Rogueries, that 'tis p 
{ible to imagine. The firſt was, that byn 
king the Safety of Kings depend upon an! 
cleſiaſtical Decree, rather than upon then 
Laws of the Realm, and the Nature of Thin 


on 

Ocee 
ey 
riZi 


ty ſuperiour to that of Kings; ſince event 
Lives and Safeties of theſe laſt were in Th 
Power, and depended upon Their Laws. 
ſecond was, that they can evade that Ded 
by a Diſtinction, alledging, that the Peri 
therein mention'd, are only Kings, and not 
rauis, or thoſe who are no longer Kings. Nt 
every body knows, that, according to the 
arine of the Clergy, a King is no longer a ki 
when he has incurr'd the Indignation of W 


municated. So that, to enjoy the Decret 
the Council, a King muſt rivet himſelf in 
Good Graces of the Pope and his Clerey; . 
elſe, he is neither ſure of his Repoſe, no" 
his Life. 0 1r 

Tux Clergy ſeem, indeed, to have, not m 
ſince, atoned for that old Crime, by the ec 


lot If 
the 
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on of the four Articles; but their preſent The preſent 
Woccedings are not to be depended upon. — * 
ey are a Body, who have the Art of Tem- de of 
rizing, in great Perfection, and are too wiſe France. 


anagers of their Credit, to hazard it, when 
find a Counterpoiſe capable of balancing 

They improve the preſent Opportunity, 
advance themſelves, and gather Strength; 
t Poſterity will give them one to reward 
eir Benefactors according to their uſual man- 
r. Nor let this be taken for an empty Con- 
ture. There have already happen'd ſuch 
hings in the Affair of the Regale, as make it 
ly to gueſs, what the Clergy will be able to 
p, at a more favourable Junure. We ſee 
printed Speech of the late Archbiſhop of 
heims, the very Prelate who was moſt of all 
liged to his Sovereign, by reaſon his Merit 
ad leaſt of all contributed to his Advance- 
ent; and beſides, he was Son and Brother 
d two Perſons, who made the greateſt Advan- 


Nee of their Maſter's Favour. The Drift of 


at Harangue was, to perſuade the Biſhops 
ſembled for that purpoſe, that they ought, 
no means, to oppoſe the Pretenſions of the 
ourt. But of all the Reaſons which might 
euſeful for his Deſign, and which might be 


Wetch'd from the main Point of the Matter it- 


lf, he has not produced one. The only Argu- 
nent he makes uſe of, is grounded on a There's 
0 Remedy; tis the King's Pleaſure, and we muſt 


3% He ſpeaks, throughout, like a Man that 


niniſters Conſolation. He ſeems more deſirous 
0 inſpire Patience, than to perſuade; and re- 
ommends Obedience for no other Reaſon, but 

cauſe of the Limes, in Hopes they ſhall, one 


day; 
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Policy of 
be Clergy, 


day, recover more than they were then lik 
to loſe. This is the.Subſtance of his whole D 
courſe, in which this Argument is turn'd 
manner of ways. And herein you have the m 
lively Character of the Clergy. When they ob 
it is by Force; but even in obeying, they reſ 
ſeparate Views, and are fully purpos'd to 
new their Pretenſions. 

Tuis Policy of the Clergy is ſo well kno 
by a Republick very famous for her Wiſda 
that ſhe totally excludes that Order of Me 
from the Management of Affairs, and make 
em more ſenſible of their Subje&ion, than t; 
are in any other Part of Europe; inſomuch thy 
by this prudent Step, ſhe has depriv'd then 
at once, of the ready Means of advancing 2 
enriching themſelves, and of ſubyerting ti 
State, and raiſing themſelves upon its Ruin 
It is apparent, that what I have ſaid ſufficest 
ſhew, that the vaſt Credit of the Clergy is: 
ill Omen for States; and that in the Place 
where they are the only Men who feel nothin 
of the Publick Miſery; it is to be fear'd, thi 
ſooner or later, their great Proſperity will 
them upon great Enterprizes. The Reaſouf 
which hold them in, may not laſt for ever 
and we may juſtly apply, to this purpoſe, th 
Oracle, which, directly or indirectly, regard 
the Affairs of that formidable Body: They kn 
what with · holds them; but they only ſtay, till th 
ſhall be no more. In Places, where there is by 
one Party that eſcapes the Miſery under whid 
all the reſt groan, it is eaſy for the Strong ti 
complete the Oppreſſion of the Weak. What de 
cannot the Clergy do, in the Countries when th 
the People are cruſh'd; the Nobility 2 jth 

temn 
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nn'd ; the Merchants ruin'd ; Juſtice bought 

| ſold ; the Officers, who ought to execute 
humbled even to the Duſt; the Financiers 

auſted; and all Men malecontent ? There's 

thing wanting, but a feeble Government, or 
inority, to turn a great State into a Fief 

the Church, or, at leaſt, into a Fief of the 

licy of that domineering Party, 

Bur if this Preſage is not yet ſufficiently e 
plain'd, we may add one Conſideration more, "3 
is, that if the Authority of the Clergy has ce, ꝗ 
en dangerous to States, from the very Foun- f 2 
tion of their Grandeur; *tis become much 
re formidable, ſince the Montt, leaving the 

mber of the Laity, of whom they formerly 

de a Part, enter'd into the Society, and 

rd the Privileges of that imperious Order: 

tit is grown much more dangerous and fa- 

| yet, ſince the Feſuites came into the World. 

hat black Society, the laſt Scourge, with 

ich GOD, in his Anger, can viſit the Cor- 

ption and Iniquity of Man ; or, if you pleaſe, 

e laſt Reſſource of Hell, to hinder Juſtice 

d Truth from re-eſtabliſhing themſelves up- 

M Earth ; that Society, I ſay, have given the 

eſage an Evidence which paſles Conjecture. 

ey have carry'd Deſolation into all the Parts 

the World, where-ever they have had the 

dwer. France has found this by Experience; 

well during the League, wherein thoſe per- 

lious Villains were the Managers of her Ruin 
in the Enterprizes which they directed, and, 
laſt, executed againſt one of the moſt famous 
her Kings. She ſees ſomething of it even 
this day, in the Condition ſhe is reduced to, 


the Deſertion of ſuch. a prodigious Nomber, 
0 
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of Families; and the Tears and Groans of 
many others; the Effect of the Politicks 
that cruel Society. Nor has their Favour 
Spain met with better Treatment from t 
That Society were obſerv'd, from their ye 
Infancy, to aim at their own Grandeur, und 
Pretence of aggrandizing tne reigning Fan 
ly ; and had a great Share in the Enterpritn 
under which Philip II. ſuccomb d. They mu 
up their Mouths, and eſtabliſyd themſeln 
every where, at the Expence of that Mon 
chy. How much does it concern Them, en 
at this day, that Hungary has, for ſo mu 
Years, been the Theater of dreadful Wars x 
Revolutions? Peace might have been mi 
tain'd in that Kingdom, by performing d 
Promiſes, ſo often made and repeated, as we 
by Word of Mouth, as by Edicts, to preſ 
the Privileges of the Kingdom, and Liberty 
Conſcience. But the Jeſuites had got nothii 
there, if thoſe equitable Maxims had been pu 
ſued; fince thereby they had been depriv'd i 
the Confiſcated Eſtates of the Hereticks, whit 
bave been granted them. It conduced moret 
Their Intereſt, to ravage that fine Count 
with Fire and Sword; to unpeople it by Wan 
Maſſacres, and Executions; to turn it into 
Wilderneſs by the Arms of Malecontents 
Turks, and Imperialiſts; and to reduce it u 
der the Obedience of its old Maſter, in a Co 
dition which will cauſe him more Troub 
and Damage, than Thirty Years Profit at 
Revenue will make good: This, I ſay, u. 
much better, than to ſuffer Peace and Plet 
ty to reign there, to the great Grief of t 


Teſuires. Every body knows, what Seri 
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is of Mey render'd to Sigiſinund of Sweden, and 
Demetrius of Muſcovy. Thoſe poor Prin- 
vous were ſacrificed to the Intereſts of theſe 
nemies to Mankind, whoſe impatient Poli- 
ir valcks will not ſo much as allow Time for ripen- 
» ung their Deſigns. They muſt puſh Things 
Fame, at all Seaſons, as ſoon as Iatereſt advi- 
dem to undertake them. The moſt that it 
zn colt em, is the Life or Repoſe of the 
inces who favour them; and that appears 
Mou them ſo inconſiderable a Matter, that to 
n, eve it, they will not ſo much as conſent to 
Delay of a few Years. But why all this Ado? 
wereigns are too happy, in being the Victims 
the Riſe of that Society; and it is ſtill no 
ttle Honour for Crown'd Heads, that this 
as nſcription may be engraven on their Tombs ; 
ere lies a Prince ſacrificed to the Policy of the 
feſuites., If any of thoſe whom Providence 
us ſet upon the Throne, knows himſelf to be 
n pow engaged with them in the like Enterpri- 
s, it behoves him to take particular Care, 
whiaWd hinder, if poſſible, the Precipitation of 
ore Whoſe Men, (for whom Kings are baſe Animals, 
dune ad not worth the Sparing) from making him 
ay the Expence of all their Whimſies. 
into Ir may not be amiſs, to add, in this place, Four »ſcfs! 
ten ur uſeful Reflexions. The firſt is, that each e kf 
it uThing, conſider'd in itſelf, is ſufficient to pre- . 
1 Colfage the Revolutions of Governments z but the 
Strength of its Signification becomes ſtill great- 
t auger, when there is a Concurrence of ſeveral; or 
Wrather, when ſeveral appear united together. 
When we obſerve a great Empire, which has 
long enjoy'd an almoſt-uniform Proſperity, the 
eric laterruptions whereof have been ſo many Oc- 
caſions 
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caſions of advancing it; wherein reign all t 
Vices, which can draw down G OD's Ven 
ance, and Man's Indignation 3 whoſe Peg 
are oppreſsd; whoſe Neighbours alarm 
where Authority knows no Bounds, but rai 
itſelf up even to Omnipotence; where Flat 
ry is in Vogue, and carry'd to ſuch Extre 
ties, as was never parallePd ; where Perſe 
tion paſſes for a Thing not only lawful, | 
even for a neceſſary Maxim of State, and at 
ceſſary Duty of Religion; where Idolatry; 
Superſtition are arriv'd to dreadful Exceſk 
where the Clergy lord it as they pleaſe; 1 
where the Jeſuites preſide in all the Cound 
to the general Diſſatisfaction of the other 0 
ders: When, I ſay, all theſe are remarkab 
what ſhould hinder us from believing, th 
| Things tend to a great Revolution? If the 
| be a State in Europe, in which this Charatt 
| | appears, all the others expect to ſee a Chan 
| thereof; and, indeed, moſt of *em will not! 


| forry to contribute towards it. 
| Second Re- TRE ſecond Reflexion is, that *tis certail 
| fexion, moſt Part of Europe are poſſeſs'd with the D 
ctrine of Perſecution ; inſomuch that we eve 
where obſerve, either the Effect, or Deſire, ( 
forcing Mens Conſciences. There be Place 
where this is publickly exercis'd ; others, whe 
the Deſign is cloak'd under goodly Appearal 
ces. There be Places, where, tho* Men ha 
nothing of the Lamb, but the Weapons N. 
tare has furniſh'd them withal; yer they ro: 
1 aloud, like the Dragon. Others there ar 
where, tho' Men have nothing of the Dragon 
but the Heart; yet they ſpeak like the Lam 
But the ſame Deſigns are couch'd under dit 
rell 
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t Expreſſions; and if, in ſome Countries, 


4 


1. Religion, which wopld down with all the 
e pen openly employs, for that end, the For- 
alarm dhe bas long poſſeſs'd therein; in others, 
ut re ſhe is not able to undertake greater · En- 
Fla rizes, ſne is content, as yet, with bein 

tre rated. In the firſt, ſhe is adult, and arri 

Perf er full Strength: In the others, ſhe is, as 


ere, growing, and has not yet attain'd to | 
perfection of a robuſt Age. The Lions are A prerry 
born fierce, but become ſo with Time, f.“ 
hile they are yet young, they are eaſily 
nd; They are then taught to caper and 
y Tricks, and are the Amuſement and Di- 
ſon of their Maſters, Men ſuffer them fear- 
to play with the Lambs, nor conceive the 
Jealouſy of their Teeth or Claws. But, 
en Age has furniſh'd them with Strength, 
y remember, that they are Lions, and, if 
fer d, ſoon make that their Prey, which was 
tore their Play-fellow. Juſt ſo, the Religion, 
uch cannot bear with any others, does but 
, in the Places where ſhe has a mind to in- 
duce herſelf. She is but a young Lion, whoſe 
eakneſs conceals her Fury, and whoſe utmoſt 
mands are, only the Liberty of playing with 
Lambs: And if, by Chance, ſhe bites or 
atches them, it is but in Jeſt, - But Strength 
come with Age; and the Lion will then 
deavour to devour the Flock, which, till 
n, had ſery'd for no other end, than to di- 
rt her. If any one finds himſelf concern'd, 
him beware. I ſhall only add, in this Place, 
at ſince the Spirit of Perſecution ſeems to 
WF generally diffus'd in ſo many Parts of Eu- 
pe, "tis apparent, that the Preſage I — 
rom 


ful, | 
ad at 
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from it, is too general, to threaten one $ 
more than another, with an approaching 
But 1 obſerve, beſides, that there is, perhay 
Nation, which inſpires that Spirit into all 
reſts, and which, having an Intereſt in cutt 
out Work for others at home, becauſe M eſſi 
would not be moleſted in their own EAN. 
prizes, ſo orders it, by ſecret Intrigues, ter; 
Perſecution is every where in Vogue. 
Thing is well enough contriv'd, to evince, t 
the Sages of the World rightly underſtoo( 
There is not a more effectual Method to hin 
Princes from carrying the War into Fon 
Parts, than to hamper them with their 
jects Conſciences at home. *Tis moſt cert 
that all the Meaſures of their Ambition 
thereby broken; and that they have toon 
Reaſon to ſuſpect Troubles within, to dan 
undertake any thing without. Nay, tis 
parent, that even thoſe whoſe Proſperity n 
all Chriſtendom tremble, gave Bounds tot! 
own Good-Fortune, when they began this 
meſtick Ravage at home. They are leſs tc 
_ elſewhere; are not ſo daring on their own pu 
and find leſs Facility or Safety in their Ent 
prizes. Whoever, therefore, is the Au 
directly or indirectly, of all the Perſecuti 
which are exercis'd, or meditated, in EN 
you may reſt aſſur'd, he is the very Perl 
whom the Preſage concerns. But if this be 
the Caſe, and every one perſecutes at be 
out of his own Inclination, what ſhould | 
der Providence from ſetting them together 
the Ears, to the end they may be a Puniſh 
to one another, and mutually execute G 0 
Judgments one againſt the other? 


"ed 
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ur third Reflexion is, that we ſometimes u K- 
ribute the ſame Event to different Cauſes 1 a 
for Inſtance, the Fall of the Race of Charles 

, to their great Proſperity ; to their vio- 

t Methods of planting chriſtianity; to the- 

eſſive Power of the Clergy; and fo of the 

But this ought not to ſeem ſtrange. It 

ery natural for divers Cauſes to concur in 
production of one great Effect; and eſpe- 

ly, when the Cauſes are link'd together, 

are reciprocally the Inſtrument or Occa- 

one of the other. Moreover, when we are 

mining into the Cauſes of GO D's judg- 

its, we muſt always look upon 'em as com- 

ated. GOD has reveal'd himſelf to us with 

| Properties, that when he deals his Fa- 

s, he grants them to the firſt Actions of 

„ which have Marks of Juſtice and Ver- 

: But in pouring forth his Vengeance; the 


8 


ty nes, which draw it down, muſt be re- 
toi bled; becauſe, taking a Delight in doing 
this pd, He is excited to it, by the leaſt Effort 
ſs raWiety. For, He never proceeds to the Pu- 
[n paWnent of the Guilty, but with Regret ; as 
Ee Acts of ſevere Juſtice coſt Him more 


t thoſe of Mercy. | 
ur fourth Reflexion is deſign'd for thoſe, Fwrrb ke: 

m the Preſages will confirm, perhaps, in“ 

Hope of an apptoaching Deliverance of 
Church. I would, by no means, deprive 

of the Conſolation of Hope; nor, indeed, 

in my Power, were 1 cruel enough to de- 

it. Men natutally hope, even beyond all 
But all this while, I muſt needs tell 
it does not follow, that becauſe thoſe 
perſecute the Church muſt be puniſh'd, 

| 7: theres 


_ 
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therefore the Church muſt be deliver'd, 
does not appear, that Chriſtianity immediat 
flouriſhes again, in all Places, whence the & 
cens or Ottomans are expell'd. On the cont 
ry, if there be any Men deliver'd from Sup 
ſtition and Errour, in the Places reduced | 
other Chriſtians, they only change the Ohy 
of their Fear; and no ſooner do they defyt 
Oppreflions of the Turk, but they begin 
tremble for their Cooſciences. *T would be 
eaſy Matter, to back this Obſervation with; 
cient and modern Examples; But I ſhall a 
add, that as the Decay of States ſeldom h 
pens, but by one of thoſe Scourges, which 
commonly call'd GOD's Scourges ; and 
cially, by Wars and Diſorders of Governme! 
I cannot conceive, how the Church ſhould! 
her Peace in Troubles of that Nature. I ku 
very well, that 'tis ſaid, GOD ſav'd the Chu 
of Feruſalem, before that City was beſieg 
and that He maintain'd her in Peace in a lit 
paltry Town, while the reſt of Fudea was | 
waſte by Soldiers. I will not diſpute the 8 
which may be laid upon the Tis ſaid of H 
rians as credulous as Euſebius; but bel 
that GOD can do as much at this dayz 
that his Providence may have prepar'd ti 
or four Pellas for one, in order there to ſec 
his Church from ſuch Violences : But ti 
none but the Church, which is retir'd to . 
will be able to enjoy that Repoſe. The Tal 
of Jeruſalem was no leſs than the Triumph, 
Chriſtianity: Yet, ten or twelve Years 4 
Domitian, who was not much better than 
convinced the Church, that the Day of He 

8 
Deliverance was not yet come. Moreover...” 
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one, tho' Faithful in Heart, was reſolute 
ſaying at Feruſalem, after the Retreat of 
Brethren, I believe he was ſwallow'd up in 
Deſtruction of his Nation. And the ſame 
ing may happen to thoſe, who ſhall be ſtill 
id in the Places, where GOD's Vengeance 
y, one day, alight. The ſame Lightning 


% ch ſhall ſcorch their Neighbours, may, at 
| Ph , ſinge Their Garments. I cannot figure 
. myſelf Miracles, which ſhall ſecure, from 


ge and Plunder, the Houſes of the good 
a, that ſhall be ſhut up with the Wicked, 
Town taken by Aſſault; Neither does it 
car, that, in paſt Wars, there were many 
Deliverances known, When GOD was 
d to ſave any one, he made him leave the 
es which were threatned with his Venge- 
; and ſuch as would not go out, periſh'd 
h the Wicked within. We have Examples 
his, in the Eſcape of Noah, in the Time of 
Flood; and in that of Lot, when Sodom was 
roy'd with Fire and Brimſtone. 


unately expos'd; and that the Wiſeſt a- 
ts them are often ſurpriz'd, by the fly, 
intereſted Men, who are about their Per- 
Hence it comes to paſs, that Good Men, 
WP can neither flatter, nor put themſelves 
Ward, retire; and Princes know not how 
ting em back to Court. But the Perſons, 
d occaſion their Retreat, are bold, deceit- 
eager to pleaſe, and inſinuate themſelves z 
erous in diſſembling; and ready to do any 

& L 2 thing 


jopicious and illuſtrious Prelate, who Againſt 
an Enemy to the Vice and Corruption of '*f<r> 
Iners which reign'd in his Court, has ob- beg. « 


d, that Princes are, for the moſt part, un- #ri*<e+ 


14 
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f Ambi- 
mon an1 
covetonſ- 
neſs, 


tent themſelves with ſatisfying their Warts, 


thing againſt Honour and Conſcience, ſo 
does but ſooth their own and the Prince's | 
ſions. A Prince thus expos'd to the Artif 
of wicked Men, is ruin'd to all Intents a 
Purpoſes, if he has not the Wit to repel the 
Flattery, and ſide with thoſe, who dare 
him the Truth with Boldneſs. We have un 
niable Inſtances of this, in the Miniſtry oft 
Two Cardinals de Richelieu and Maxarin, u 
govern'd France in ſo wretched a manner, ti 
they not only ſet the Kingdom ia a Flame, 
even divided the Royal Family, by their! 
nity, and private latereſt; Nor could the Ki 
they ſerv'd, by any means, diſcern their on 
A King is not worthy to command, nor hy 
Py in his Authority, but ſo far as he kn 
w to ſubmit to Reaſon : And what a Mis 
tune is it, for a Perſon, gut out for the Publ 
Good, to be Maſter of ſo many Men, only 
make *em miſerable? Men are deluded byt 
Pleaſures of Senſe, and the Charms of 
cy. There are no true ones, but ſuch as « 
ſult, and love, and are guided by this imm 
tal Reaſon. *Tis That, which inſpires us, u. 
we think aright ; *tis That which checks 
when we think amiſs. It is like a vaſt Oœ 
of Light; and our Minds as little Rivers, whi 
flow from it, and retura to it, there to | 
themſelves. 3 
MNS Avarice and Ambition are the « 
Fountain of all their Misfortunes. They wa 
willingly have All; and render themſelves t 
happy, by coveting Superfluities, Did t 
confine their Deſires to Living only, and d 
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v, it is in a King, who has an abſolute Au- 


puld every where ſee Plenty, and Joy, and 
nity, and Peace, | 


Ta1s Queſtion has been often handled ; to- mei. 
t, Wherein does true Liberty conſiſt ? Some.“ Liber 


rity over his Subjects, and obtains the Vi- 
ry over all his Enemies. Others affirm, that 
belongs to the Man, who does not marry, 
t ſpends his Life in travelling, without be- 
g ſubject to the Laws of any Nation. Others 
cy, the Barbarian has it, who, living upon 
at he catches by hunting in the Woods, is 
lependent of all Government, and knows no 
ant, Others, again, that it is in a Man juſt 
franchis'd, becauſe, being deliver'd from the 
gours of Servitude, he enjoys a greater Mea- 
re of the Sweets of Liberty, than other Men 
. Laſtly, there be who aſlert, that it is on- 
the Dying Man's Property, becauſe Death 
s him from every thing, and all the Men in 
World have then ao Power ever him. But 
more likely, that the freeſt Man in the 
orld is He that can be free in Slavery, in 
5 Country or Condition whatſoever. A Man 
ery free, provided he fears GOD, and fears 
ne but Him alone. In a word, the Man tru- 
free, is He, who, being diſengag'd from all 
ar and Deſire, is ſubje& to none but GOD, 
his Reaſon. 


ry conſiſts. 


AxorHER Queſtion is, Who is the moſt Wh» 4 the 


ird, that 'tis the Man who has ungrateful 
unworthy Children. A fourth, that 'tis he 
o believes himſelf ſo to be; becauſe Un- 

L 3 


happineſs 


happy of Men? One ſays, tis he that has us 
ither Wealth, nor Health, nor Honour. : 
other, that *tis one that has no Friends. A 
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1 4K4— 


Beauty 1 
very dan- 
gerous. 


Of Peace, 


— 
— — 


happineſs depends not ſo much on the HardMheir 
ſhips we undergo, as on the Impatience wi 
which we enhance our Miſery. But the mol 
unhappy of all Men is, a King, who think 
himſelf happy in making other Men miſe 
ble. He is doubly unhappy for his Blindneſ 
ſince, as he is not ſenſible of his Unhappineſ 
he can never conquer it, but js even afraid t 
be made ſenſible of it. Truth can neyer for 
its way to him thro” that thick Crowd of Fl, 
terers which ſurround him; He is enſlay 
by his Paſſions, and knows none of his D 
ties; He has never taſted the Pleaſure of d 
ing Good, nor felt the Charms of pure Ve ani 
tue. He is unhappy, and deſerves ſo to bx 
His Unhappineſs increaſes daily. He runs hex 
long to his Ruin; and GOD is preparing 
confound him by an eternal Puniſhment, 
Gnoss Vice ſtrikes with Horrour; al 
brutiſh Impudence inſpires Indignation ; b 
Beauty, join'd with Modeſty, is much me 
dangerous. In loving, Men fancy they lo 
nothing but Vertue ; while they ſuffer then 
ſelves to fall inſenſibly into the deluding Sm un. 
of a Paſſion, which they perceive not, till 't 
almoſt too late to conquer it. Vertue has u 
thing of Severe or Affected; *Tis That, wid 
affords ſolid Pleaſures ; That alone knows ho 
to temper em, and make 'em pure and laſting 
That knows how to blend Sports and Paſting 
with Things Grave and Serious; That fe 
tens Recreation by Work, and ſoftens We 
by Recreation. Wiſdom is not aſham'd to a! 
pear gay, when it is convenient. 
' GOD, who is a Lover of the Men hel 
form'd, is pleas'd to be, himſelf, the _— 


— — 
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& Wi 7. 


Mirth ! But what horrid Inhumanity ! to: 
them, for Deſigns of meer Pride and Am 
tion, of the kindly Fruits of the Earth, whi 
they hold of Nature's Bounty only, and of 

Sweat of their Brows! The fraitful Womh 


Nature would alone furniſh all Things necelW 


ry for an infinite Number of moderate and I l 
borious Men; But the Pride and. Effeminy 
of ſome Perſons, are the ſole Occaſion of t 
extreme Poverty of ſo many others. 
Tus Miſchiefs of War always drain a Stat 
and expoſe it to the Danger of periſhing, 
the very time that it gains the completeſt 
Rories. If your Advantages are never ſo p 
rious in the Beginning, you are not ſure of 
cluding, without being expos'd to the moſt t 
gical Strokes of Fortune, Give Battle with Ec 
ver ſo great a Superiority; yet the leaſt fil 
Step, a Terrour, a Nothing, ſnatches Vigo 
already in your Hands, and gives it to 5. 
Enemy, Nay, tho? you keep Victory, as it e ar 
were chain'd in your Camp; yet you deſfn 
yourſelf, in deſtroying your Enemy. 1. 
Country's unpeopled ; your Land not half e e 
tivated; your Commerce diſturb'd ; and, u 
is ſtill worſe, your wholſomeſt Laws are ene: 
vated ; and ſo, there is a general Corruptiuth 
of Manners. Your young Men no longer: 
dict themſelves to Learning; urgent Necell 
makes you hear with a grievous Licentio 
neſs among the Troops; Juſtice, Polity, ere 
thing, fufters by this Diſorder. A King ti 
ſpills the Blood of fo many Men, and occali 
ſuch dire Miſchiefs, for the ſake of a lit 
Glory, or to extend the Limits of his Kit 
dom, is unworthy the Glory he hunts for, e 


lid. 
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ſerves to loſe what he has, for endeavouring 
uſurp that which does not belong to him. 
e are but Kings, who know how to ſeek 
e Glory, an 7 nat very wide ont. They rus 
r a deceitful Shadem, and leave true Honour 
ecelMhind em, for want of knowing it. There are 
e but great Souls , who know, the Glory there 
in being good. We. ſhould always remember 
Frailty of humane Affairs; A Man in Pro- 
ty ought to he afrai N to wy 4 

Stauf = muſt not attack Mens Paſſions, to re- 
| ce them to Reaſon, till thoſe Paſſions begin 


elt droop with a kind of Laſſitude. * 
ſo Was x a Man is old, he has nothing left of of o.. 
ff 0 


pple; Long Habit then keeps him, as it “. 
re, in Chains, and he can no longer apply 
medies ta his numerous Defects; Like a 
ee, whoſe ragged, knotty Trunk, is grown 
cord with many Years, and can neve; more re- 
ne its former Smoothneſs. Nay, when Men 
e arriv'd at a certain Age, they can ſcarce 
id themſelves, any longer, againſt ſome Ha- 
„ which are grown old with them, and 
reeven penetrated into the Marrow of their 
nes. Oftentimes they know them; but too 
e eue: They then ſigh in vain; for tender 
uptiWuth is the only Age wherein a Man can do 
ver ary thing to correct himſelf. 


„ee what a blind Fury are unhappy Mortals 
ed? Sq ſmall is the Number of Days they 

re to live upon the Earth, and fo full of 
Wiſcry are thoſe few Days, that it is ſurpri- 
ole, why they ſhould haſten a Death already 
Near! Why add ſo many borrid Peſolations 
do 


W 1:5 impoſſible for us to reflect too much / 
the Miſeries which War brings along with it. T 
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to the Calamities with which Heaven has efrao 
bitter'd a Life ſo ſhort! All Men are! 
thren ; and yet they devour one another, mt 
cruel than the ſavage Beaſts of the Field. 
ons never fight againſt Lions, nor Tiger 
gainſt Tigers; they attack none but Anin 
of a different kind. Man alone, in ſpite of 
Reaſon, does that which Creatures void of Rt 
fon never did. But why all theſe Wars, Ip 
Is there not Ground enough in the Univer 
fo give all Men more than they can caltiv: 
How much is there, which lies deſart ? Mc 
certainly, than all Mankind can fill. Wl 
then! Does a vain Idea of Glory, a Title 
Conqueror, which a Prince would fain acqui 
kindle Wars in immenſe Countries? Such 
Man, given by GOD, in his Wrath, fe 
Scourge to the World, makes ſo many oth 
miſerable, to ſatisfy his Glory, and his Va 
All muſt go to Rack, all ſwim in Blood, al 
devour'd by Flames; or, whatever eſcj 
Fire and Sword, muſt periſh with Hunger 
more cruel, In a word, one Man alone n 
play with humane Nature, and make a gene 
Deſolation, for his Pleaſure, and his Glory. 

conſeqvence War monſtrous Glory! Can one 
zend much abhor and deſpiſe the Men, who la 
war, ſo far forgotten Humanity? Far from bi 
Demi-Gods, they are not ſo much as 
They ought to be deteſted by all Apes, inſt 
of being admir'd, as they flatter themſel 
How cautious ought Princes to be, of el 
ging in Wars? They ought to be juſt; 
that is not ſufficient, They muſt be necela 
too. The Blood of the People ought not 
be ſpilt, only to ſave the ſame People ui 
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as efficaordinary Occaſions. But flattering Coun- 
e bs, a falſe Idea of Grandeur, vain Jealouſies, 
an inſatiable Greedineſs, diſguis'd under 
cious Pretences, engage Kings inſenſibly in 
rs, which render them unhappy, make em 
zard all without Occaſion, and prove as de- 
dive to their own Subjects, as to their Ene- 

5. * 

Tis for want of Courage and Vertue, that of P 
0 have fo frequent Occaſion for the Aſſi- 

ice of Phyſick. It is their Shame, that they 
afflicted with ſuch numerous Diſtempers ; 

, Good Manners bring forth Health. Their 
emperance changes the Nouriſhment de- 

d for the Preſervation of Life, into dead- 

oiſon. Immoderate Pleaſures ſhorten Mens 

es, more than Remedies are able to pro- 

g them. The Poor are not ſo often ſick, 

want of Nouriſhment, as the Rich are, for 

ing too much on't. The Meats which are 

t agreeable to the Palate, and make Peo- 

eat more than they need, poiſon, inſtead 
nouriſhing. Nay, the very Remedies are 

Evils, which deſtroy Nature, and ought 

er to be us d, but upon the moſt urgent 

ons. The great Remedy, which is al- 
innocent, and always does Good, is So- 

Wt, Temperance in all kinds of Pleaſures, 
anquillity of Mind, and Exerciſe of the Bo- 

By theſe, Men make their Blood ſweet 

© temperate, and diſſipate all ſuperfluons 

tours. And thus the wiſe Nozofi:g/us was 
admired for his Remedies, than for the 
Wimen which he advis'd, for the Prevent- 

of Diſeaſes, and rendring Remedies uſe- 


Treks 
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Ingrates, THERE be certain Perſons in the Wo 
Lyers, Hl whom the Vulgar don't reckon very much 
rel, ets Fault, but who are unmercifully proſec 
with the Divine Vengeance. Such are Jy 
Lyers, Flatterers, and malicious Criticks, 
have made it their Buſineſs to ſtain the ct 
eſt Vertue, judg'd raſhly of Things they ki 
nothing of, and thereby ſully'd the Repu 
tion of the Innocent. But of all the ſer 
kinds of Ingratitude, that which Men are 
ty of againſt GOD, deſerves to be puniſh 
the blackeſt. A Man who is ungprateful to 
Father, or his Friend, that has any wise 
ſiſted him, is reckon'd a Monſter; And 
Men take a Pride in being ungrateful ton 
GOD, of whom they hold their Lives, and 
the Bleſſings thereof, Are we not more 
holden to Him for our Birth, than to the 
Fathers who begot us? By how much 
Crimes go aim + and excusd upon 
by ſo much more do they become the Objel 
an implacable Vengeance in Hell, which the 
no avoiding, B+ 
af the u- Tux Greek and Latin Hiſtorians appeat 
FeV us full of an exceſſive Indulgence tor t 
nail. Own Nations, and pardon nothing in oth 
by reaſon their Ideas of Juſtice — Hum 
were not extenſive enough, and they knew! 
that all Men are Equal, with reſpe& to 
Vid. Plu- Law of Nature, Ceſar had no more Rigi 
Vita cpu, make War upon the Gault and Germans, f 
the Pyrates of Cilicia had to take Ceſar | 
ſoner, and ranſom him. Nevertheleſs, t. 
Pyrates are mention'd with Deteſtation, wihy 
infinite Applauſes are given to Ceſars Vi 
rles, | 


al 
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KR1STIANS Ought not to imitate the Hes. Ne alteri 
„ as being taught by the Goſpel, that all quod tibi 
a are Brethren, and bound by the fame fleri non 
7s one towards another, by the Law of Na- 
iſſuing from GOD, who is the Common 

her of all Mankind. Mean time, when they 

Wk of Chriſtians and Turks, it often appears, 

t the former are of the wicked Principle of 
Manichees, and that they are not obliged 

eat with Humanity, unleſs when they can't 
Miſchief with Impunity ; But on the con- 

„ the Turks are obliged to obſerve all the 

of Juſtice towards the Chriſtians, as if 

were the only Creatures of good Princi- 

s, Nor are the Twrks, on their fide, more 

onable towards the Chriſtians; but theſe 

as better learnt, ought to be wiſer and 

e humane. When they mention the Crui- 

of the Knights of Maltha upon the Turks, 

| ought to make uſe of the ſame Expreſ- 

Is, as when they ſpeak of thoſe of the Py- 

s of Barbary upon the Chriſtians: On the 

trary, when thoſe of Algiers or Tunis have 

ena Prize from the Chriſtians, how is every 

of Chriſtendom: filld with Sighs and Groans? 
ſwell'd with Joy, when the Knights of 

tha have taken a Turkiſh Veſſel? There 5s 
Puniſhment, but the Robberies of the Turkifh 

ates, committed upon the Chriſtians, deſerve. 

e is no Praiſe, but the Robberies of the 

8 65 of Maltha, upon the Mahometans, are 

% of. bs 

We the Twks endeavour'd to pervert the Woſe bs 
„ Un which are in their Territories, by i, Stain 
a, Vvards or Puniſhmeats, by giving Money to»! 

s it as would take the Twi, and by abu- France. 
STI _ 
[ 
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ſing ſach as remain'd conſtant in the 0 

ſtian Religion, what would Men ſtiok to 
of em? What Clamours ſhould we hear 
gainſt *em, all Chriſtendom over ? But if 
 Mahometans, tired with the Firmneſs of 
Chriſtians who obey them, drove them, al 
once, from the Places of their Abode, x 
obliged them to fly the Grand Seignior's I 
tories; Should we, I ſay, fee Chriſtendom þ 
with Greek Refugees; How would Mah 
tan Tyranny be every where curs'd? H 
would every one's Mouth be fill'd with t 
Injuſtice? And Reaſon good, indeed; ff 
there is no Authority in the World, wh 
has a Right to impoſe a certain Religion 
any Man whatfoever, or to abuſe ſuch as 

of another Sentiment in that Affair. 

Se bis Life Bur when Cardinal Ximenes converted 
oy 2 Moors of Grenada, holding a Purſe in one h 
— 2 and Chains in the other; 'tis pretended, t 
the Moors were in the wrong for complaid 
thereof. That which is an execrable Ad 
in a Mufti, or an Alfaqui, becomes a mei 
rious Work, when it is done by a Chrj 
Clergyman, tho' he can produce no Pc 
from Heaven, which authorizes him to tr 
the Mabomet ans in a Manner, which can 
with Juſtice, be us'd againſt the Chriſtians. 
what Revelation do we know, that GOD 
given Chriſtians certain Rules of Juſtice, 

quite different Laws to other People ? 
my part, I muſt confeſs, I do not know it. 
Bur if it be objected, that Truth has 
Right over Falſbood, that it may, with Jul 
uſe thoſe ill, who are in an Errour, by me 
of ſuch as are in the Sentiments of Truth; 


turn 


anſf 
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er Two Things. 1. Men are ſtill in Di- 
e about what is true, and what is falſe. 
WM Mabometans, for Inſtance, are as ohſti- 
in their Opinions, as the Chriſtians can 
xerſuaded of theirs. If you, therefore, ar- 
that Truth has a Right to -abuſe Er- 
„you put a Sword into their Hand, and 
ot complain of their Perſecutions; for, 
r all, ſo long as they are wedded to Ma- 
j/m, it is a neceſſary Conſequence, that 
| believe they have a Right to perſecute 
Chriſtiant. 2. But even ſuppoſing, that 
eare perſecuted, whom I ſhould judge to 
i an Errour, I would nevertheleſs main- 
that Errour is not a Crime, when thoſe, 
are bliaded by it, obſerve, in all other 
ets, the Laws of Civil Society, and are 
puniſnable for any ill Manners. Thus, 
is no Power, which has a Right to a- 
the Subjects, under Pretence of Errour 
geligion; as there is none, which can pu- 
a Mathematician for being miſtaken in a 
ation. 
ec it follows, that Hiſtorians , who 
it to form their Judgments upon undeni- 
Truths, and ſuch as are generally receiv'd, 
d ſpeak with Indignation of the Conduct 
ardinal Aimenes, and the Catholick Kings, 
Wards the Moors, inſtead of approving, or 
ating it, as ſome of them have done. They 
> ip Ximenes and thoſe Kings, for Lovers of 
ice, at the ſame time that they make them 
mit a crying Injuſtice, againſt ſeveral Thou- 
of Moors, by perſecuting them, and ex- 
Ing em their Country, becauſe they would 
Nrurn Chriſtians. Had the Afoors, who ws 
| Sout 
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South of the Streights of Gibraltar, donet 
fame thing by the Chriſtians who dwelt am 
them, what lamentable Deſcriptions wa 
the Spaniſh Writers have given us of it? 
Non is it only with reſpe& to the Jr, 
that Men uſe a kind of Juſtice, which is n 
good, but where they are ſtrongeſt ; It is « 
exercis d by Chriſtian againſt Chriſtian, tom: 
ſuch as are ſtigmatiz'd with the odious N 
of Heretiols. The Hiſtorians of each P. 
prepoſſeſs'd with this ſtrange Notion, { 
dalouſly extol the Juſtice of Princes, who! 
violent Methods to cruſh ſuch as were not 
their Sentiments, and exclaim, without! 
fon, againſt the contrary Party, for doing 
very ſame thing. We muſt either conde 
all ſuch as perſecute for Opinions, or abſ 
them all alike. | | 
Wu the Arian Biſhops and Prieſts 
depos'd, and ſent into Baniſhment ; and 
People, who follow'd 'em, were abus'd, 
their Churches taken from them; This wa 
fair, and not a Syllable of the Comply 
they utter'd againſt ſuch ill Uſage, nor 
the odious Circumſtances which might | 
been related upon that Head. But when 
Arians made Repriſals upon the Biſhop 
Alexandria, and ſome others, and endeava 
to cruſh their Party; This was a dreadful) 
verſion of Juſtice, and the Faſt and V 
Reaſon to ſtir themſelves, and oblige the! 
peror Conſtantius to re-eſtabliſh them. For 
part, I cannot endure the Whimſies of 
Arians, concerning their Three unequal 
nor excuſe the Violence of their Cond 
But, no more can I conceive, how ſuch 
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te ſubject to Error, as well as They; and. 
indeed, err, if they beliey'd Three Colla- 
il Gods, as they are accus'd ; I cannot, I ſay, 
ceive, how they could complain of Their 
ſecutions, after they themſelves had perſe- 
ed Them. *Tis juſt the ſame thing, with re- 
ct to the other Heyeticks, who abus'd the 
hodox, when they were Uppermoſt; and 
abus d by them, when they were Under- 


As, therefore, that is calld Truth, which re- 
from the Majority of Voices; fo is that 
md Juſtice, which the ſtrongeſt Party does: 
h as are of the Few, have never any thing 
heir ſide, but Errour and Injuſtice. 


emblies, wherein Men have often trampled 


Laws ſo wiſely preſcribe, Thoſe who con- 
nn'd the Perſons they call'd Hereticks, very 
Nea deny'd them the Liberty of defending 
Inſelves, and were compos'd of Men, who 
re, undoubtedly, Judge and Party. Never- 
leſs, moſt Hiſtorians applaud, and ſpeak of 
m, with an extraordinary Reſpe&t. Thus, 
it would have been call'd Injuſtice, Cabal, 
| Oppreſſion, in a Court of Juſtice, paſſes, in 
Councils, for Juf ice, Zeal, and Equity. We 
ſt, therefore, remember, that thoſe Words 
We a quite different Sigaification with Church- 
Wiorians, to what they have with other Wri- 
s And how comes that about? but be- 
ſe the Penmen of Church-Hiſtory have not, 
Wnoaly, a juſt and exact Idea of Vice and 
ue. 


M Bur 


$:vER AL Other Things might be ſaid of the bregulas 


Jude ment: 
a rain good 


ler Foot the Rules of Equity, which the Ci- Ates 


* 
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Others a- 
gainſt Pos 
f bicy. 


General 
Principles 
of Policy, 


Bur if Men fo highly offead againſt t 
Ideas of Morality; no lefs do they agi 
thoſe of Policy, CY the reciprocal i 
ties of the People and thoſe who govern the 
and the Obligations of one Nation town 
another. To this all Policy may be redug 
which is nothing elſe, but the Art of rend 
4 People happy, by governing them with Juji 
and defending them againſt the Wrong, 1 
might be done them by their Enemies. 

Tux general Principles of Policy are tle 
1. That ſuch as govern the People, ought 
propoſe to themſelves the Happineſs of th 
who are committed to their Charge, as d 
chief End. This comprehends all the DiWficul 
of ſuch as are at the Head of Society; aui 
a Principle ſo generally receiv'd, that the! 
cruel Tyrant would ſcarce dare fay the 0 
trary. But to prevent Equivocation in 
Word, the Happineſs of 4 People undeniablyq 
fiſts, 1. In their not being oblig'd to obey 
other Laws, but what are approv'd by | 
Uſe, or are made in the accuſtomed mat 
2. In the quiet Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates 
the Fruits of their Labour, in Obedience to 
Laws, without any Man's being allow'd tot 
them away by Force. 3. In not contribut 
to the Publick Expences, farther than t 
are able, without reducing themſelves to 
great Streights. ?Tis plain, that if the 

rice of an inconſtant Man, ſurrounded iy ha 
latterers, takes place of the Law; it theWaral : 
ple are not ſecure in the Poſſeſſion of Mieties 
own, but are obliged to pay more than i Heac 
are able; they cannot poſſibly be happy. Wes at 
appears from the Example of the Dey es, al 
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pires of Aſia, where the Subjects, labour- 
azain under thoſe Inconveniencies, are the moſt 
erable Men living. 


ou kind of Government can be recommended 


unleſs he regulates his Conduct thereby. 
s the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians ſtigmatize 
h the odious Name of Tyranny, all Forms 


e tHorernment, where the Laws are arbitrary; 
5 re Men are not ſecure in the Poſſeſſion of 
Wt they have; and their Charges are ſo 


at, that there's no Living, but with all the 
Fculty in the World: And the ſame Hi- 
ans call thoſe Men Tyrants, who govern 
that manner, whether alone, or in Con- 
tion. Such was their Notion of good Po- 
ks, as may be ſeen in the Political Books 
[riſtotle, 


but Men firſt form'd themſelves into So- 
ies, for no other end, than to render them- 


to es happy, by joining together; yet there 
ibu appear d a Claſs of Men, ſince the Six- 
in With Century, (at whoſe Head we may place 
to als Machiavel) who have endeavour'd to 
the Woduce a very different Notion of Policy. 
d ey have had no manner of Regard to the 


ral and inviolable End of all reaſonable 
ieties; but only examin'd by what Methods 
al Heads of the Societies may render them- 
es abſolute Maſters of the Laws, the E- 
es, and Lives of the People; and aggran- 
M 2 dize 


| 


[yzss general Principles being laid down, No Govern- 


Hiſtory, but ſo far as it is conformable form'4 up- 
eto; Nor ought any Sovereign to be cry'd * **/ 


xo” *tis evident, that People cannot be Pert na 
py under ſuch a Government, as I have % **- 


der other 


(deſcribing; and tho? it cannot be doubt- puiricks, 
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——_ 


dize themſelves at the Expence of their Neig 
bours, without aoy Regard to Juſtice. Al Man 
Policy of a Sovereign has no other End, ts, 
thoſe Men, than what I have juſt told 5 tai. 
and his greateſt Prudence conſiſts in comp 
ſing his Deſigns at any rate, provided he d 
it but. He has nothing to do to enquire wh 
is juſt or unjuſt, but only how far the Poy 
of the Sovereign will extend, without ruin 
himſelf. This Sett of Politicians look uy 
the People, not as Men, whoſe Governodre + 
ought to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours 
procure their Happineſs; but as a Kennel 
Hounds, not to be fed, only ſo far as is! 
ceſſary, to enable them to ſerve for theirl 


ver ſion. aſh 
Of Ma-  Macntaver's Prince has no other Vihmi 
+ ce than his own Advantage, and labours for ere 
Good of his Subjects, in proportion only . 
the Benefit that will accrue to him there M 


This is preciſely what the Greeks call'd a 
Polit. rant; as appears from Ariſtotle's Definiti 
— who affirms, that Jyranny is a Monarchy, n 
tends only to the Advantage of the Prince. an e 
Faſe Views Tus moſt Deſpotick Powers, the al! 
4 Foy Sergnior himſelf not excepted, endeavour 
„„ inliquate to their Subjects, that they have 
other Thing in View, than the Good of 
State, to which, if we may believe them, t 
ſacrifice All. *Tis a kind of Repriſal this, wi 
Tyranny and Vice make upon Liberty 
Vertue. Mean time, as there is every wit 
and, eſpecially, among thoſe who are nei 
the Princes Perſons, an infinite Number 
Men, who ſeek their own private Advani 
only, by flattering the Sovereign Power, t S. 
| rel 
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pning with it, if they can; Machiavel's Te- 
ts, abominable as they are, have very much 


4 vi 
p tain'd, and made a conſiderable Progreſs in 
male World. Such as are infected therewith, 


| the Seatiments of thoſe who believe the 
zhts of Sovereigns are limited by the Laws, 
itious Doctrine; and the Expreſſion is now 
common to Europe as Aſia, that the Eſtates, 
| Lives of the Subjects belong to the Prince. As 
re are abundance of Places, where it is not 
e to oppoſe ſuch ſcandalous Diſcourſes, the 
e Sentiments have likewiſe debauch'd the 
is ius of a great many Hiſtorians, They eve- 
geit where inſinuate, that States caunot be hap- 
and quiet, unleſs the People pay a blind 

r Vifmiſſioa in all things, to the Pleaſure of the 


for Wrerceigns; as being not born to form a So- 
pony with their Equals, advantageous to all 
ref Members thereof, but to be the Princes 
dag. 
Taz Clergy, who, for the moſt part, claim % 


of me 


h another Monarchy over Mens Minds, have g. 2 


uind their Imagination to flatter the Tem- 
tal Powers, and thereby prevail with *em to 
pport them in their Pietenſions; and to 
gn, even with them, over the Body as well 
| of Mie Soul, becauſe of the ſtrict Relation there 
m, I between thoſe two Things. To compass 
s, wilih'r Deſigns, they have made uſe of the Di- 
rty Ne Authority, as if the Chriſtian Religion 
Were compatible with none but Deſpotick Em- 
nenes, as well over the Body, as the Mind: 
mberMW as the Muftis and Alfaquis promiſe Ma- 
tyant$Þ**!'s Paradiſe to ſuch as approve themſelves 
ver, Ne Sultan's belt Slaves. 
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Of Prelates 


aud Eccle- the Eccleſiaſticks, it will not be amiſs to 4 


fraſtichs. 


Ap ſince I have, once more, mention 


ledge here what Agrippa ſaid of thoſe of h 
Time, in his Treatiſe of the Vanity of f 
Sciences. J ſays he, you find fault with i 
Gentlemen of the Clergy, for their Vices 
diſlolute Manner of Life; their Excuſe is 
ways ready, and they'll quote you numerous 
amples. Tell em, they are ignorant; the 
ledge, that our Saviour choſe ſuch Men fo 
Apoſtles, who were neither Maſters in the 

nor Scribes; neither had they ever frequented 
Synagogue, or the School, If you accuſe en 
{peaking ill and barbarouſly; they anſwer, f 
Moſes had an Impediment in his Speech, Je 
miah knew not hem to ſpeak, and Zacharias 
dumb, which did not, however, exclude him 
the Prieſthood. Upbraid em with [nhdelity, 
reſy, or Ignorance in the Holy Scripturt 
they tell you, that St. Ambroſe was made al 
ſhop, before he was receiv'd into the Chrilt 
Church; that St. Paul was call'd to be an 
file, while yet an Infidel and Perſecutor; | 
St. Auſtin was a Manichee ; and that Maro 
lus the Martyr being Pope, offer d Incenſe 
Idols. If you complain of their Ambition tl 
name, for Patterns, the Sons of Zebedee. 


dem, they are fearful ; ſo were Jonah and Ti... 
mas; the former was afraid to go to the Nui, or 
vites, and the other to the Indians. Cha 


with Perfidiouſneſs; they affirm, that St. Pe 
added Perjury to Perfidy. With Adultery; # 
ſay, Sampſon, Hoſea, and David, freque! 
Harlots. Reprove em for Murders and Wi 
St. Peter cut of Malchus's Ear; St. Martins 
one of the Emperor Julian's Guards z and Mo 


| 


_ - 
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. the Egyptian, and lud him in the Sud. 


= us nothing hinders them from being admit- 
of | and tolerated in every thing. Whoſoever 
of | poſes the Prelates, ſhall not go off with Im- 


nity. Dat han and Abiram, for reſiſting Mo» 

were ſwallow'd up quick in the Earth. Se- 

al who conſpired againſt Corah and Aaron, 

re conſumed by Fire. Ahab and Jezebel 
rſecuted the Prophets, and were made Food 

r Dogs. The Children who mock'd E!iſha, 

re torn in pieces by Bears. King Uriah, 

ring invaded the Prieſt's Office, was ſmit- 

n with a Leproſy. And Saul undertaking 
ſacrifice without Samuel, was outed of his 

ingdom, Cc. 

Tis remarkable in Hiſtory, that divers Per- 7-4i-e ef 
ns, tho” they were not of a certain Religion, 4%! 
, nevertheleſs, take Care to imitate the Morives. 
anners, and practiſe the Ceremonies, of it, 

r different Motives. Thus Odet de Chatillon Vid. Fra- 
it on the Habit of a Cardinal, when he Pele. 
gew the Pope had degraded him, and ap- 

d ſo cloath'd, in the Aſſembly which met 

Rowen, upon Account of the Majority of 

ig Charles IX. and that out of Raillery, 

he Mahometans of Tunis have ſometimes aſ- Vid. p. 
ted at the Mafs which is faid at a Place call'd ©" 
Bath of Slaves; till, one day, a Smoaker - 

ent up to the Tapers, to light his Pipe, 

it of meer Curioſity. Manhut, who was the Se rhe 
and Seignior's Spy at Paris in the Year 1667, Ciand 


Seignior's 


Wally aſſiſted at the Maſs; but, at the ſame $y. 
me, read the Alcoran, and directed his Pray- 
to Mahomet; and this was Policy in him. 
audian made Verſes, wherein he extolPd the 
incles of Jeſus Chriſt; but it was to oblige 
M 4 | 6 
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| the Princeſs Serena. Tribonian treated, in 


Pandetts, of the Myſtery of the Holy Trig 


ty, to pleaſe the Emperor Fuſtiniav. Eraſm 


tho? he approv'd not the Invocation of Sui 


did yet compoſe the Office of Our Lady 
Loretto, to gratify the Archbiſhop of Bezan 
And infinite other Examples might be 
duced. 
That the AG ain, 'tis obſervable, that ſuch as 0 
_ f themſelves Roman-Catholicks, have retain 
„al full of bundance of Paganiſh Rites and Ceremonie 
un. ſuch are, the Sprinkling of Holy-Water;t 
Kiſſing of the Pope's Toe; the Cardinals f 
ple Garment 3 and more eſpecially, the 4 
theofis of the Saints, which they call Ca 
nization, whereby they declare, that a 
enjoys the Felicity of Heaven, and that 
ought to be invok'd by the Paithful. | 
thoſe good Men are not wont to canonize ſ 
as perievere in their Conſtancy for the t 
Religion, The Perſons they uſually canon 
are moſt wicked, profligate Fellows ; ſuch 
St. George, who maintain'd the Cauſe of! 
Arians in the Town of Alexandria; The 
Becket, who reſiſted his Prince's Commant 
Vid. do- without a Cauſe ; John Guerin, who deflont! 


— os the Count of Barcelona's Daughter; Julia 


Feſt. Cor- who maintain'd an unlawful Commerce wiWi 


por: Chri- Urban IV. Dominique, who caus'd a hund 
thouſand innocent Perſons to be maſſacred 
Languedoc; James Cle ment, who ſtabb'd Ki 
Henry III. of France, twice, in the Belly, wi 


a Knife; and Garnet, who was concern d 


the Gun-Powder-Plot here in England. 
frheCen* IN a word, they commonly canonize 1c 


ni ʒation of 


thy ar buf Extravagants 3 28, 4 een Sli, 


8 
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1 46 Years pearch'd upon a high Pillar; a 


Trifffcarius, who lay ſeven Years upon Thorns, 
raſnWtone for bis killing a Flea; a Benedict, who 


pg himſelf ſtark-naked into the Buſhes, to 
xy the Fury of his Luſt; a Francis d Aſſiſa, 
o wallow'd in the Mire, in the Face ot the 
old; a Funiperus, who put Hens into the 
t without plucking them; a Mary d Oignies, 
0kneel'd 360 times a day; ora John de la 
ix, who travel'd all Europe over, with a 
oſs upon his Shoulders, weighing go Pound. 
ſhould never have done, ſhould we go a- 
t to relate the Extravagancies of all their 
joniz'd Saints, 

\s, in England, Henry VIII. aboliſh'd the - 


des Supremacy, King Edward VI. remoy'd i - 
vaten. 


hat er Abuſes, and Queen Elizabeth completed 
| Reformation; ſo, in the Empire of the 
ze (rid, Trajan put an end to the Perſecution 


the Chriſtians, Adrian allow'd them Tem- 

s, Marcus Aurelius puniſh'd their Accuſers, 

«ala would not ſuffer them to be abus d, 

| Severus reverenced Feſus Chriſt. 

Tus laſt Age was fruitful in very confide- conſilerable 
le Events. King Charles I. of England, loſt e 
Head upon a Scaffold; Cromwel govern'd cenrwy. 

is room, without being King; James II. 


de wiicated the Throne, and King William III. 
undifnded it, and maintain'd himſelf on it as 
credWs as he liv'd. Ia France, Lewis XIV. was 
d Kifren, in his Infancy, from Paris, and af- 
7, wid the Title of Great ia his Old Age; The 
rn'd FÞce of Conde, his Enemy, marry'd his Grand- 


to a Natural Daughter of that Monarch 


e nid Cardinal Mazarin his Siſters and Nie- 
e, A to the greateſt Princes aud Lords of Eu- 
1 rupp: 


Oh — Reflexions 


rope. Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm were banil 
Germany and France, their Native Countr 
France ſuffer'd extremely from the Repuhj 
of Holland, to whom ſhe pretended to h 


given Birth. The Dutch guarded the Ga 


of Bruſſels; Duke of Alba, Where was 1. 
Queen Chriſtina deſcended the Throne of 
den, to turn Votary at Rome; and John 
mir quitted that of Poland, to be made Ali 
of St. Germain de Prez. Mahomet IV. bd 
upon the Point of dethroning Leopold l. 
himſelf dethroned at Conſtantinople. The 7 
tooka Pleaſure in diminiſhing their own For 


by ſtrangling their Grand Viſiert. The Chi 


Empire turn'd Roman-Catholicks. The DI 
of Genoa went to Paris, to return the Fr 
Thanks for their bombarding that Town. 

Houſe of Bavaria, by Women, mounted | 
Imperial Thrones of Spain, Portugal, and 

den. The Duke of Savoy, in one Campa 
drew his Sword for and againſt France. 

United Provinces were fill'd with an inht 
Number of Sects, without ſuffering the | 
in their Worſhip. Ceuta ſtood a Four- le 
Siege. A hundred and fifty thouſand & 
would not venture to attempt the Relic 


Namur. The King of Spain uſed the King 


Portugal as his Brother-in-Law 5 Alfonſo 
ſcended that Throne, and his Brother . 
maintain'd himfelf thereon, in the Quality 
Regent, without being King. France ov 
King William's Title, and reſtor'd him 
Principality of Orange. France having be 
always victorious during the late War, 
ſtor'd whatever ſhe had taken, and Len 
to the Duke of that Name. All France u 
mu 


* = A + V. * 
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aul d; and nobody durſt revolt. Lewis XIV, 

nd againſt almoſt the whole World; but 
unlimited Ambition may, at laſt, force 

do ſuccomb, and reduce him to his for- 

State, 

iTHER Tachard, in the Account he gives The Xing 
the Voyage of Siam, where *twas preten- 9 Siam's 


, they had made a great Progreſs in the fa — 
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© AM verſion of the People of that Kingdom, French 
„ne Conſequence whereof was fatal to its A'S: 
** thors, reports, that the King of Siam being 


orted by the French King, to turn Chriſtian, 
ohe Anſwer, that che Change of a Religion re- 
'd and follow d throughout his whole Kinodom, 
the Space of 2229 Tears, without Intermiſſion, 
avery nice Affair; and eſpecially, to embrace 
ber, whoſe Prieſts made their God, and then 


him, 


nd Miox sig un de Afezerai has a Paſſage con- of Mens 
NP ning Katharine de Medicis, which, in my — 


inion, deſerves Conſideration. In the Bat- reigning 
of Dreux, the King's Party having had Nelgie 
worſt in the Beginning, ſome Run-away Cree. 


vopers gallop'd directly to Paris, and gave An. 1552. 


e that all was loſt. Katharine, without any 
eli ordinary Emotion, only cry'd out; Well, 
King v. muſt ſay our Prayers in French; and im- 
1 lately began to careſs ſuch as were Friends 


the Prince of Conde, and the new Opinions. 
nce it appears, that ſhe was perfectly re- 
ord, as to the Downfal of the Roman-Catho- 

Religion in that Kingdom, and ready to 
Friſce it to the Party of the new Religion, 
| this got uppermoſt. Nor had the Train 
Maids of Honour, whom ſhe kept to make 
Creatures, at the Expence of whatever 
you 
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3 
- 


and thus, every one, by degrees, would, a 


Iwo Forts 
of Conver- 
rers 77 
loy'4 in 
2 Per ſe- 
curion of 
France. 


this Subject, which, at the ſame time, pro 
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you pleaſe, made any greater Scruple of 
lieving that they muſt ſay their Prayer 
French, had the victorious Prince of Conde n 
ry'd *em adyantageouſly to Proteſtant Lori 


the Example of the Queen-Mother, haye = 
conciled himſelf, with abundance of Facil . 


to the Reformation. So that nothing butt 
Winning of a Battle by the Royaliſts, hind 
the Reigning Religion from becoming tole 
ted only, and diſgraced, And the ſame thi 
had happen'd thirty Years after, had Henn 
been able to aboliſh the League by Foro 
Arms. There had then been no Conferen 
at Surene, nor Promiſes of being inſtrud 
The victorious King had been troubled 1 
no Scruples concerning Religion, but hal 
it upon the Throne; and it had been a pr 
Happineſs for the Roman-Catholicks to have. 
tain'd an Edict of Nantes, to be ſo much 231 
lerated. 

In the late Perſecution of France, two% 
of Converters were made uſe of; namely, 


of the Short-Robe, the other of the Lot Ke 
Robe: Nor muſt the ſame judgment be forn th | 
of both. Thoſe of the Long-Robe ſeem . 


excuſable than the others, as well becauſe ti 
put the King upon all the violent Methods 
Converſion there made uſe of, as becauſe tl 
had read, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the Ct 
demnation of thoſe Methods; whereas W 
Converters of the Short-Robe did nothing| 

obey the King's Commands, and were not d 
Profeſſion, to know the Opinions of the | 
thers. I ſhall recite a Paſſage of Socrates uf 
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t ſuch Methods of Converſion were blamed 
Wong the Primitive Chriſtians, and induced a- 
dance of People to abjure the Profeſſion 
their Faith. His Words are theſe : As for Hiſt. Ec- 
too-great Cruelty which had been exercis'd un- n_ 111 
Diocleſian' Reign, Julian would not uſe it, cap. 12. 
did nevertheleſs perſecute the Church. For, I& 13+ 
it Perſecution, when Meu who lead quiet 
es, are diſquieted in a manner what ſcever. 
his Manner of ve xing the Chriſtians was this. 
made a Law forbidding them to ſtudy, left by 
Help of the Sciences, Pd he, they ſhould the 
e eaſily anſwer the Heathen Philoſophers. He 
viſe turn d them out of all Military Employs 
Court, and the Government of the Provinces ; 
partly by his Careſſes, partly by his Liberali- 
drew over abundance to the Worſhip of the 
dds. It was then ſeen, as Metals are tryd in 
Crucible, who were the falſe Chriſtians, and 
the true: For, the true Chriſtians chear- 
 refion'd their Offices, ready to ſuffer any thing, 
than renounce the Faith, But for thoſe, 
0, inſtead of being true Chriſtians, prefer'd 
Riches and Honours of the World to true Fe- 
ity, they did not boggle at ſacrificing to Idols. 
We afterwards ſpeaks of a Sophiſter named Ecebolius 
e:lius, who is the true Portraiture of a- — _ 
ndance of People. He was always of the Re- 


— on of the Emperors. In the Reign of Conſtan- 
e . he counter ſeited a wonderful Zeal for the 
eas | fel; but under Julian, none had a greater Ve- 


ion for the Paganiſn Superſtitions, than Ece- 


ius. After Julian's Death, Chriſtianity ha- 
7 remounted the Throne, the Sophiſter, without 
more ado, reſum'd the Profeſſion of a Chri- 


pro n. In a word, Socrates informs us, that in 
the 


— 


— 
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the Reign of that Apoſtate Emperor, the o 
ſtians were obliged to pay immenſe Sum; 


redeem themſelves from the Obligation of 
crificing to the Gods, But all honeſt Men q 


demn ſuch a Method of Converſion 5 Ang 
Julians Gods had been reaſonable, they 9 


have abhorr'd the Chriſtians, who had not 


fer'd Sacrifices to them, but to ſave themſel 
from the Tax, which their Sovereign's Rig 
exacted from them. 


24 fine Di. We read, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that 


courſe of « Grecian Biſhop, whoſe Name was Eſterivs, : 
yp. who liv'd about the End of the fourth 0 
tury, made an Homily againſt Avarice, whe 
in was the following Paſlage, which may 
ry properly be inſerted here. Whar, cry'd 
has obliged the Chriſtians to abandon themſel: 
the Worſhip of the Devils? Is it not their] 
fire of Riches? Is it not the Hope and Pr 
made to 'em by the Impious, of the Good: 
Honours of the World, which has induced i 
Wretches to change their Religion as a Garnt 
We ſtill remember Examples of the Primi 
Times, and have ſeen very dreadful ones m 1 
our days. For, when the Emperor (Julian) at 
throwing off the Mast, diſcover d what he 
long diſſembled, and publickly ſacrificed to 
Gods, and incited others, by divers Reward, 


do the like; how many abandon'd the Cha 


to join themſelves in Communion with Idola 
How many, tempted by ſeveral Baits, ſwal 
down the Hook of Impiety ? Doubtleſs, the6 
tiles ſaid almoſt the ſame Things, when 
Oriſtian Emperors drew over Idolaters to 
true Religion, by the Hope of making d 
Fortune. For, tis certain, that W 

| el 


$ 
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ons of the Conſtantines, the Theodoſius's, and 
Clovis's, moſt of the Heathens, who had 
ind to be Courtiers, embraced the true 
gion; whereby the Gaſpel and the Truth 
> Sufferers. Thoſe falſe Converts were a 
geon of Superſtitions and Errours, which 
| the Church, perhaps, to this very day. 
even to be fear'd, that all the falſe Con- 
s of our Age are a Scion of Incredulity, 
ch, by degrees, will ſap the good Founda- 
„ and, in time, inſpire People with a 
tempt for the Devotion moſt in Vogue. 
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his ſaid, that the Opinion of moſt of the 7% opinion | 
beer Jews is, to believe they do a good®/ „ee | 
ay ion, and very meritorious in the Sight of A- 

vd, in deceiving Chriſtians, not only by go- . 


to Maſs with extraordinary Marks of Zeal, 
vade the Tribunal of the :quiſition, but 
by cheating them with fraudulent Bar- 
Is, by exceſſive Uſury, and Breach of Faith. 


nies and Cuſtoms of the Jews, whereof 
theur Simon has given us a ſecond Verſion. 
thing can be more heretical, than to be- 
e, one can pleaſe GOD, by violating the 
mon Notions of Equity, Wherefore, tis 
ne the moſt unaccountable thing in the 
rid, that there have been, and are ſtill in 
ce, either ſo many Miſſionaries, blind e- 
ph to perſuade the Magiſtrates, that they 
| do an acceptable Service to G O D, ia 
bing the Innocence of the Proteſtants, pro- 
d the Demoliſhing of a Temple, the Ba- 
ment of a Miniſter, or the Converſion of a 
tant, do but reſult therefiem; or fo ma- 


ny 


of Modena, a Rabbi of Yenice, endeavours Lib. ii: 
lear them of this, in his Book of the Ce- f.? 
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The Cauſes 
of the 
greateſt 
Events 
ſomertmes 


very ſlight 


:rivial, Of the Queen's Domeſticks, had a mind to 


See M. 
Balzac's 
Ariſtip- 
pus. 


Helena. 
+ Paris. 


Mene- 
laus. 


ny Magiſtrates infatuated enough, to im} 
thoſe abominable Maxims. It were bette, 
thouſand times, they were indifferent for 
the Seas of the Chriſtian Religion, than 
have, for the true one, a Zeal ſo full of 
piety. But there are abundance of other! 
ctrines, maintain'd with great Warmth, 
Names that make an illuſtrious Figure 
— 4 ſuch are, that Faith ought 
to be kept with Hereticks ; that "tis Ma 
dom, to fall in a Conſpiracy made again 
Heretical King; that it is lawful, to killt 
Enemy; to rejoice at the Death of ones 
ther; to procure an Abortion, to ſave t 
ſelf from Slander; and ſeveral others, Whty: 
Enumeration whereof would be too tedioufery: 

Tux grand Motive which induced I 
to enter into a War againſt the Greeks, Wore t 
occaſion'd the greateſt Armament records 
Hiſtory, was this: A Grecian Phyſician, 


his own Country again, and ſo perſuaded 
Miſtreſs to that vaſt Expedition, and the 
himſelf, by means of the Queen. 

Wuar made all Greece arm for the! 
of Priam:'s flouriſhing Kingdom, but the Fl 
of a * Coquet, with a | young Prince, 
whom ſhe was in Love; and the Creduli 
a || Husband, who (like moſt in his Row) 
Goodneſs enough to fancy, his dear Lady Watie' 
been carry'd away by main Strength 
Violence ? 

Was not a King of Macedonia in dangWre 2 
ſuccombing, in a Civil-War, by the Inti ener. 
of a Lady, who could not brook, that ad at 


Tr. Oy 2 n 


upon ſeveral Subjefts. : 


"as known ſhe was not cruel, Men would 
accept of her Favours ? ; 
4s it not beliey'd, that the Deſcent of 


han Engliſh in the Iſle of Rhe, was a Work of 
of! ity and Zeal for Religion, animated with 

- Hopes of eclipſing the Glory of all the 

ith, 


ſades of the ancient Kings of England? and 


ure it was a War of pure * Gallantry, founded - p. ie 
ut Wn the amorous Crotchets of a Favourite. — 
„» nar was the prime Cauſe of the Invaſion? 
un 


gain by the Saracens; but that Count Ju- 
Daughter, not thinking fit to turn a deaf 
rtothe amorous Fleuryettes of her Prince, com- 
d with his Demands, and gave him Marks of 
utual Affection? The Saracens penetrating, 
rwards, into the very Heart of France, 
re they committed innumerable Ravages, 
re they were expell'd by the brave Charles 
nel; they did not fail to ſay, 'twas a Me- 
r, which appear'd in the Year 726, that had 
ad all thoſe Troubles. But they ought to 
e been attributed to the too great Facility 
the Spaniſh Lady, ſince the Moors having, 
the Opportunity ſhe gave em, puſh'd their 


he Naueſts as far as the Pyrenees, it was very 
e ral for the Conquerors to deſire to ad- 
ce, Mee, and carry their Arms into the fineſt 
lulintry in the World. 

oN read, in Monſieur Balzac's one and 
ad atieth Diſcourſe, that a Letter not quite 


| of two Syllables only, coſt the Lives of 
Mie 200000 Men. Very humble and Moſt Af 
mate, which the Count-Duke 4 Olivare⁊ 
And at the Bottom of a Prince's Letter, in- 
of AMoſt bumble and Moſt Obedient, 2 
N e 


reſpectful as was expected, and the Omiſ- 
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he look'd upon as his Due, put him into ſug 

=. Paſſion, that, tearing the Prince's Letter . 

= pieces, he ſwore, that his Incivility ſhould a j 
him the Ruin of his Country. f 

— BRANTOME * obſerves, that Admiral M wi 

Dic de Bonni vet was the only Man, who advis'd Feel 

I'Amiral cis I. to paſs the Mountains, nor fo much Mnti 

=" the Good and Service of his Maſter, as to go en 

ſee a great Lady of Milan, 4 famous Beauty, O. 

he had made his Miſtris ſome Tears before, In fe 

had a mind to enjoy, once more, the Plagiſiaſe 

he had formerly taſted, I have heard, cite 

nues he, this Story from 4 great Lady, MP 

Name was ſaid to be Signora Clerice, then | 

kon'd one of the greateſt Beauties in Italy, R. 

put him upon ſeeing, and lying with her. , 

this was the principal Cauſe of the King's ec 

ſage, tho it is not publickly known. Tu tha 

half of the World is ignorant how the other li that 

for, we take the Thing in a different manner jftled 

what it is. But GOD, who knows all things, la 

at . Now, is it not a dreadful thing, ¶ ſubt 

an Expedition which puſh'd France upon Word: 

Brink of Deſtruction, by the ImpriſonmentM to] 

her King, was chiefly occaſion'd by an alt H 

rous Whim, which might have been fatishWlſor 
without going fo far? 

| Conguerer? MAHOMET having reſolv'd to lay the Fe 

| — Pa dation of a great Empire, and a new Relig” d 

Pe ſccutors. at the ſame time; affected a thouſand AppWExer 

| * Rycaut'sTances of * Love for the Chriſtians, and I en 

Gate of the Claĩm'd in all the Places, where he was ſtrafulty 

— eſt, that he wou'd tolerate all Religions, Wn: 

| Lib. ii, eſpecially the Chriſtian. This he declareFire, ; 

| cap. 2. his Alcoran, in the moſt ſignificant Expreſſq bim, 

| O Irfidels, lays he, J de net worſhip tha wy 
. 


** 
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worſhip; neither do you worſhip that which 1 
hip. Obſerve your Law, and I will obſerve 
e. 'Tis pretended, that he made a Trea- 
with the Chriſtians, whereby he obliged 
ſelf and all his Succeſſors, in the moſt au- 
ntick manner, to prote& them, and to let 
enjoy a yu many conſiderable Privileges; 
Original of which Treaty is ſaid to have 


h ſpeaks of his Indulgence for the Chri- 
Religion. But tho' we ſhould even ſu- 
h with Grotius, that this is a pious Fraud 
e Chriſtians; yet we might elſewhere read, 
that falſe Prophet did tolerate Chriſtianity ; 
that the Chapter of the Alcoran, which is 
led, Of the Sword, whatever Violence it 
js to be exercis'd againſt thoſe who will 
ſubmit their Necks to the Yoke, neverthe- 
orders ſuch as ſhall lay down their Arms, 
tolerated. And indeed, this was, with 
Humanity, put in Practice by the firſt 


conoclaſts; where he aſſures us, that the 
br did not only allow the Chriſt:ans the 
xerciſe of their Religion, but even pre- 
em to great Offices. They made no 
lty of entruſting the Father of St. John 

„with the Principal Employs in the 


clareFWire, and conferring the ſame on his Son 
reſic bim, whom they made, beſides, Preſident 
hat FE Council, and Governour of the Capital. 
Chriſtians are even tolerated, at this very 
N 2 day, 


n found in a Monaſtery of * Mount - Carmel. Ste the 
fleur de Saumaiſe does not look upon this .f e 
e as ſpurious, and grounds his Opinion Rycaut, 
a Paſſage in El-Macin's Life of Mahomet, ut ſupra. 


ſors of Mabomet, as Father T Mam- 7 ow i. 
is obliged to own, in his Hiſtory of zi. 
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* 


of Mahomet; or, when drunk, inconſider; 


The true 
Portrattore 
of Diony- 
ius the 
Tyrant, 


but was Perfidious, and a Murderer. Then ector 


the Artifice, than of the Violence of the [i 


ask'd what Religion the People they had 


day, in Turky, and are much more afraid 
dels. For, if they ſpeak againſt the Relig 


ly promiſe to turn Turks; or obtain the | 
Favour from a Turkeſs; there is no Medium 
em between Death or Apoſtacy. 

Tus Conquerors, who went before 1 
met, were leſs ſo, than he. We no ut 
read, that Cyrus, or Alexander, or Ceſar, 


quiſh'd, were of, in order to force en 
change it, in caſe it was different from! 
of their new Maſter, 

Tas Greek Hiſtories make Mention 
Lady of S:cily, who ſaw, in her Dream, al 
of Devil, chain'd under Fupiter's Feet, 
was let looſe for no other purpoſe, thant 
a Scourge to his Country, and to ſhed 
Blood of 200000 Men, in order to place 
Diadem upon his Head, and to ſtrengthe 
he ſaid, his Tyranny with Chains of Dia 
This was the Dionpſius, who was the A 
of ſo many Calamities. Ha had a great 


ver was a Correſpondence between his V 
and Truth. All his Oaths were Perjuries. 
very Careſſes were mortal. Sicily and 6 
were the Theater of his Tragedies. At 
having furniſh'd Hiſtorians with ſufficient 
ter of Horrour for Poſterity, he grew 
of being a Tyrant. Towards the Decl 
his Years, he would needs turn Poet; 
with the ſame Hand, which had been ſo 
dipp'd in the Blood of his Friends and 
mies, and had ſign'd the Proſcriptions au the; 


raid 
he li 


eligh 


den 
the 
um 
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s for laying ſo many Provinces deſolate; 
would ſee whether he could not write 
ymns, and Songs, and Tragedies. But it is 
ich eaſier to be a treacherons, perfidious, and 
rdering Prince, than to compoſe Pieces of 
it and Humour, He could never attain to 
whatever Diligence and -Artifice he us'd 
ong the Greeks. Philoxenes, among the reſt, 
d never have the Complaiſance for the Ty- 
t-Poet, to give the leaſt Approbation of his 
orks. | 

Taz late Prince of Conde ſaid, one day, obſervation 
pt he knew three illuſtrious Fools: The 
ke de Vernenil, who relign'd 600000 Livres Conde. 
ar for a Wife; -King Caſimir, who abdi- 

ted the Throne of Poland, to be Abbot of 
Cermain; and the Mareſchal de Turenne, 

0 took the Holy Ghoſt from his Heart, to 

t it upon his Cloaths. To theſe may be ad- 
three others: King F——, who aban- 

nd and loſt three Kingdoms for the Love 

a Miſtreſs, (Rome; ) the Elector of Bava- 

who left his own Territories, to become 


agoon to Lewis XIV. and his Brother the 


eddor of Cvlegn, who likewiſe abandon'd his 
be France's Slave in the firſt place, an 

a the Pope's Penitent. | 
Tus Count de Strat man, the Emperor's Firſt 4 Tiwghr 
liſter, faid, there were three ſorts of Per- gr. 


s in the World. The firſt, compos'd of man. 
nas minded other Peoples Affairs, and neg- 


ted their own ; and theſe he calPd Fools. 


e ſecond, on the contrary, regarded their 
n Intereſts only, and neglefted thoſe of o- 
Men; who, he ſaid, were good for none 
themſelyes. The third Sort did their own 

N 3 and 


5 F Cy to ſend Miſſionaries into divers Parts oft 
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and the Affairs of others together; and the 
he reckon'd Able Men. And in this manne 
ſaid be, have I ſery'd my Maſter. Howe 
he had amaſs'd ſeveral Millions of Livres 
his Service. g 1 

of the Je- EVER body knows, that the Feſyites, in 
tures, v tating the other Orders of Monks, took a Fa 


« famous 


ein World, but eſpecially, into the Eaſt- Indies i Ver 
**3* China, to convert thoſe Idolaters to Chriſi 
nt, and thereby render themſelves comme 
dable among the Roman-Catholicks. -But the 
who receiv'd the Miſſions, whether it was, th 
they met with Difficulties in: inſtilling the 
Doctrine into the People, or that they had 
Eye on the prodigious Advantages of Ie! 
fick, pppiy'd themſelves altogether thereto, a 
turn'd Merchants; ſtill retaining their f 
mer Title of Miſſionaries, and their Reputati 
as ſuch, in all the Nations whence they | 
been ſent, *Tis their Commerce, that has ſin 
built and enrich'd ſo- many noble Strut 
tor that Order of Men; and they incurr', 
that means, not only the Envy of the genul 
Merchants, but even the Hatred of the oH 
Miſſionaries, who were ſent by ſeveral Ordy* 
of Monks, that clainrd a Share in the Hon 
of advancing the Propagation of the Cui 
Faith. This occaſion d the Diſcovery of e 
of their Impoſtures and evil Conduct, and, 
mong the reſt, of one very remarkable, wii 
deſeryes to be related as it is by the Aut 
Pag. 10. Of the Feſuites Theater. In the Tear 1652, ( 
= he) 4 jeſuite with Hair hanging down upon 
Shoulders, and a Beard almoſt to his Girdle, © 
to Rome, giving himſelf the Title of Miſſiot 


2 — 


, tpon ſever, vu SubjeFFs. 
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China, and the Emperor of China's Ambaſſador 
bis Holineſs. He had given the Pope Advice 
the SubjeftF of bis Engbaſſy, which was, that 
great Monarch and his whole Kingdom kiſs'd 
Holineſs's Feet ;, that they af! ſubmitted them- 
ves to the Church, and demanded Preachers to 
ach the Goſpel in thoſe vaſt Regions; and, that 
greater Aſſurance of their Submiſſion, that great 
weror had, with him, ſent his only Son and 
ite all his Territories, to pay the Obedience 
ich was due to his Holineſs. But it was after- 
rds found, that this only Son of the great 
nperor of China, was a miſerable Chineſe, 
neither better nor worſe than Valet to 2 
in Miſſionary. This Event is ſo much the 
re remarkable, in that it is one of the Maſ- 
des, which, from time to time, are acted 
Rome. Sometimes tis an Ambaſſador from 
fer John; at other times, an Envoy from 
Patriarch of Alexandria: Now the Neſto- 
w, and by and by the Jacobites of the Eaſt 
ie to kiſs his Holineſs's Feet. Theſe Come- 
are a very agreeable Diverſion at Rome, 
re they never take the Pains to draw the 
rtain, and lay open the Intrigue, This, like 
the reſt, had ſucceeded to the great Satiſ- 


cans, who were cruelly perſecuted by the 
tes in India, made Repriſals upon em in 


nd, Ne, by diſcovering the Impoſture, and dis 
wh eing the Secret. They ſatisfy'd the Pope, 
auth t the Emperor of Chins was not in a Con- 
„(on to fend Ambaſadors, and among them 


only Son, by reaſon the Tarters had juſt 
leſ9d themfelves of his Empire, pillag'd 
Treaſury, and deſtroy'd the whole Royal 

Ns Family. 


on of the Court of Nome, had not the Do- 
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Family. A Holy Court, wherein Lyes ; 
Impoſture are detected, would certainly h 
made ſome Noiſe upon this Diſcovery, 
hung the Impoſtor, as he well deſery'd. | 
all that was done to the Feſuite was, that i 
Pope, perceiving, the Dominicans could not 
prevail'd with to connive at the Farce, ſuf 
the Ambaſſador of China to make his Entra 
jato Rome with no great Shew or Magnificen 
and permitted him to lodge in the College 
Jeſuites, without doing Good or Hurt, eit 
to him, or his pretended King's Son. 80, 
the End of Six Months, they both return 
to the Place from whence they came, tot 
unſpeakable Diſſatisfaction of the Jeſuiten 
reſolv'd to revenge the Afﬀrant put upon 
by the Facopins. By this you may eaſily gu 
what kind of Chriſtians they be, that are 
itiated in the Faith by ſuch Converters ; 
that Catholick Zeal is a Deity to whom the | 
criſice All, not ſparing the Truth itſelf. 

ee fe- ALL. Europe has reflected upon the Cond 
Trade of the Court of France for ſeveral Vears f 
<onr:4-yto without having. been able to dive into the! 
the terug ſtery, or ſound the Reaſons, thereof. Read! 
#7 % che Hiſtory of the Perſecutions of the pri 
5% ding Reigns, and then you quickly diſcover: 

Motives. If Francis I. and Henry II. his 
were Perſecutors of the Reformation, 't 
becauſe 0 was then new and juſt come 
the World, and they did not know what U 
of Men the Reformed would be. The big 

- ted Papifts, who are ſtill cruel and blood -· 
ſty, repreſented to *em, that that new, git 
ing Hereſy, was a Monſter, which, in tit 
might pluck out the Bowels of the State. Tire 


— 
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re, in their Courts, greedy Wolves, who 
ter d themſelves with their Spoils. In the 


| 
4 igns of Francis II. and Charles IX. we ſee a 
. knily aſpiring, and paving their Way to the 


tone, by the Ruin of the Proteſtant Party, 
ich was then the only Support of the Branch 
the Bourbons. Tis eaſy to conceive, that a 
vl, animated by Paſſions as violent as Ava- 
and Ambition, is capable of perſecuting, 
n to the Blood, Perſons, whoſe Preſence and 
es are an Obſtacle to thoſe Vices. There was, 
that Court, a Woman, whoſe inſatiable Am- 
on was capable of ſacrificing Honour, Con- 
ce, Religion,' Children, All, to the De- 
of Reigning. Tis not ſurprizing, there- 
that ſhe could facrifice Millions of Inno- 
its, to glut the W. * who gave the 
ins into her Hand. We read, afterwards, 
a young Prince, naturally hot and fiery, who 
brought up amidſt a World of Blood and 
ughter, and imbib'd, with his Milk, the 
vageſt Prejudices againſt his beſt Subjects; 
jo was ignorant of his own Intereſts, and 
ſe conſulted any thing but his cruel Paſſions. 
id is it Matter of Wonder, that in ſuch a 
gn, there was nothing to be heard of, but 
ul; and Perfecutions, and Millions of 
ople offer d up to the Fury of their Perſe- 
tors? But if we take a View of the Court 
Lewis XIV. his Manners and Counſellors, 
eit ſhall we ſay, or whom ſhall we blame, 
oF fo. extraordinary a Conduct? *Tis a hard 
Wetter, to point out the Perſons, who may 
gro re inſpir'd that Monarch with Deſigns ſo op- 
ite to the true Intereſt of his Kingdom. We 
rce know to whoſe Advice we muſt impute 
14 ts 
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it; But the Laws have been violated, ti that 
ther with the Arrets and Declarations Ma; 
ſolemnly ſworn to; and the Subjects ſacrivMin d 
by divers kinds of unheard-of Perſecuia w 

and diſperyd into all Parts of the World. 
what can be the End of this, but the 
dreadful Confuſions, and a Mine of Combi ic, 

bles, which may, one day, be ſprung, and 

ſtroy one of the fineſt Kingdoms in EN 
upon the firſt Trouble which may ariſe, cit: « 
within or without ? 26 $44 
The pg. Tus Irruptioa of the Turks to the wih 
rio» © *** Gates of Vienna, was the Fruit of the cu 
Vienna lick Zeal of the Houſe of Auſtria, which 
2»'d by puſh'd, and ſtill remains, upon the Brink of Wi t 

©1:< Ruin, by Perſecution. She choſe rather to ni. 

ſhift without the Aſſiſtance of the Elec Wha 
Brandenburg, than to oblige bim, by ceaſia ind; 
perſecute the Proteſtants of Moravia and Mlliſ 
- Sobieski. ſia. The King of * Poland deſired, that O at 
Tekeli might be brought back to his Duty, Wmi: 
the Methods of Lenity and Mildneſs, in gra 
ing Liberty of Conſcience to the Proteſt 
But the Biſhop of Vienna roundly dec tl 
that that did not depend upon the Emperaiy, : 
Leopold ſtood to't ; whereupon, the Duke Wat o 
Saxony retir'd in Diſguſt, and carry'd back tic 
Troops. No matter; Let all go, provided tat 
Jeſuites hold the Reins of Government. Du 
Is beſieged. The Emperor eſcaping his Ruin 
by a Finger's Breadth, puts hundreds of thc 
ſands of innocent Perſons to Death, and | 
waſte a vaſt Extent of Land. And all this, of cor 
of an obſtinate, infatuated Bigottry, and biit 
Condeſcenſion to his Monks. And tho* Heave 
had miraculouſly deliver'd him out of the Hang 
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that formidable Enemy, and from utter 
1; he nevertheleſs ſuffer d himſelf to be 
in drawn into the ſame Snares and Trou- 
with his own Subjects of Hungary and 
nhylvania, to whom, thro? the ſame Hin- 
ace of a Jefwitical Council, he-refus'd the 
ice, Which all the Allies advis'd him to do 
m. The Laws of Nature teach us to contribute 


Kings. There 'were People, before there were 

and thus the People made themſelves Kings, 

wade _o preſerve them, and not to conſume and 
y them 


nies of the Duke of York, who had a De- 
Lupan his Perſon; And ſome honeſt Men, 
o deſign'd the King no Harm, but deſired 
the Preſervation of the Prote tam Reli- 
. and their Native Liberties. Amidſt the 
at of the'Diſcoatent occaſion'd by the Pro- 
ations and Diſſdlutions of Parliaments, ſo 
aonable for the Nation, and ſo 4 propos for 
Duke of York, the City of London was put 
dnfiifion, upon Account of the Creation of 
ils. The King then took away the Char- 
of all the Towns in E , and broke 
carrected them as he thought beſt ; but 
tially, be annul'd the Great Charter of 
cave Privileges of the City of London, leavin 
no more of it than he pleas d. by 
| troke 


re can to our own Safety and Preſervation. 
ys are made for the People, and not the People 


them, 
x the Conſpiracy which was enter'd into in of the c 
lend, towards the End of King Charles IPs/procy im 


ngland, 


zu, three ſorts of Malecontents were con- ,d 75. 
ud; viz, The Ambitious, who wanted to End of K. 
bliſh themſelves upon the Ruin of the par- — 
lat carry'd all e *em at Court; The 


i. 


** 
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Stroke hugely increas'd the Number of | 


Malecontents; and this great Body of 1 
contents was compos d of abundance of Cy . 


and ſmall Parties, who had no Community 

one with another, but had ſeparate De 

and had never had the leaſt Shadow of C 

ſpondence between. each other, had not if 

Earl of Shaftshury been the Common 

which ed Hm all, and had a mind 

| make uſe of them, to gtatify his Paſſions, 
4 Deſign of making uſe of them all, obliged 80 
4 to diſcover himfelf to all. But having . 
all Hope of ever joining them in the f 
Thoughts and the ſame Intereſts, with 

| | which they would be of no Service to hi 
Z and perceiving, that his Secret was in fo 


| ny Hands, that it would infallibly take Wi 
| he took the Reſolution to retire to H 
| After his Departure, the Two principal( 
| bals did their Affairs apart. Another mt 
and miſerable one was form'd, conſiſting 
none but Fools and Fanaticks ; ſuch as 
who confefs'd, that he had ſuffer'd himſelf 
be ſeduced to kill the King, without touci 
the Duke of York. But there was another 
of a more noble kind, whoſe Deſigns 
| more honourable, and in which were the D 
| of Monmouth, the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord 
| the Lord Ruſſel, the Lord Homard, Colonel 
| ney, and ſeveral others, If we may believet 
Lord Howard's Depoſition, thoſe Gentleni: 
being deliver'd from Shaftsbury, a Perſon d 
| furious Spirit, and full of raſh Deſigns, ſet 
| themſelves for a ſecret Council, to.the Nu 
F ber of Six Perſons, viz. the Duke of Meonmlif 
Preſident, the Earl of Eſex, the Lord Ry 
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* Lord Howard, Colonel Algernon Sidney, and 
Handen; at leaſt, this was what the Lord 
nien pard ſaid, who was the only, and, as it after- 
Deſig 
1 
not 
n 
wy King's Perſon, in order to obtain his Con- 

rc for the Excluſion of the Duke of York from 
e Succeſſion, and ſo ſecure the Religion and 
eyes of the Kingdom. They would have 
xced his Majeſty to grant them what they 
d not obtain by way of Parliament. This 
fair was very like that of the King of Na- 
re, the Prince of Conde, and de Coligny, who, 
der the Reigns of Francis Il. and Charles IX. 
md a Party to wreſt the Government out 
the Hands of the Guiſes, who had poſſeſs'd 
emſelves of it. While the Duke of Mon- 


uth's Party were buſy in fomenting an Inſur- 


bis plainly appear'd from the Lord Howard's 
Wepolition ; And tho? theſe Two Parties had 
lterent Views and Deſigns, and had, indeed, 
othing Common between 'em, yet the King 
as pleas'd to publiſh a Proclamation, which 
ubled the Two Conſpiracies together, as if 
ey had been but One. *Tis obſervable, that 
Wo thoſe Two Parties had nothing common 
Wctween them, nevertheleſs, there were thoſe, 
o kept a Correſpondence with them both, 
Ad concern'd themſelves in the Affairs of the 
wo Cabals. It is very probable, that theſe 

5 | | Perſons 


cds appear'd, very miſchievous * Evidence. He =ss 
joſe Gentlemen might have different Views, 2. Ta 
t none tending'”to take away the King's Life. Rudy's 
js ſaid, that they deſign'd only to ſecure the {ny * 
ke of Tork, and make themſelves Maſters of 


Gon in London, and the Country, another , No- 
onſpiracy was form'd againſt the King's Life, vember, 
t without the Participation of the Lords. 


| 


—— 
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A; col, Perſons were ſuborn'd by the Duke of Yori MW 
Kumſcy, diſcover what was in the Wind, againſt br 
of the Duke, Intereſts. He was already very well aſſu 
She infane- that the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Shy 
red Slg bury, the Lord Ruſſel, and all thoſe who 
bury's ſtickled for his Excluſion, would never flnMrier: 
Confidence. nor fail to make a ſtrong, Party in the Ki 
dom againſt him. This Affair ought to com 
Men, that they ſhonld never perſecute for the 
of Religion ;, for, the Wretches who had ſuf 
themſelves to be ſeduced to conſpire againſt 
King's Life, did it upon Account of the Perj 
tion they bad endured ; whereas, had they been 
mitted to live at Reſt, as in the Dawn of the 
ſtauration, they had all remain d pe ace able 
quiet; and no Plots of this kind had ever 
heard of. | 
Strange. TuERE is recorded, in Hiſtory, a Paſl 
— which deſerves Conſideration, in reſpect of t 
netians City of Conſtantinople, which was beſieged : 
rowers i taken by Mabemer II. in the Year 1453. 
tine,» WAS an Affair of the laſt Conſequence to 
demanded Chriſtendom. That Town being taken, halt 
ken: the Chriſtian World went to Rack for J 
gainft tbe Chriſt, and the other half were in immine 
Turks. Danger. For, what hinder'd the unaciWner 
Turks from over-running the whole Well, 
well as the Eaſt? The Venetians, who, duril 
the Siege, were the only Maritime Powers, q; 
pable of ſuccouring that Capital of the Gresi 
Empire, ſuffer'd it to be reduced to the 
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Extremity, in Hopes, as tis ſaid, to make then v 
ſelves Maſters of it, or, at leaſt, to ſeize ſon, in 
conſiderable Part of that poor Empire, toſſ che 


in pieces by the Infidels. Elian reports, I 
ſometimes they carry'd Arms and Ammun 
Us 
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dy Sea, to the Turks, and ſometimes tranſ- 
„ed them from Aſia into Thrace, by the 
ous, ſparing nothing which might bring 
it their ambitious Deſign. Conſtantinople 
g very hard preſs d both by Sea and Land, 
WE mperor Conſtantine ſecretly diſpatch'd away 
Wriers to the General of the Venetian Fleet, 
ing him, in GOD's Name, and that of the 
zin Patroneſs of that Capital, to ſend him 
Two Ships, out of Compaſſion to a City, 
h was the Seat of the Eaſtern Empire, and 
Patriarch. To this the Fenetian General 
e Anſwer, That it was not the Cuſtom 
is Republick to defend the Eſtates of o- 
; That if the Emperor would be pleas'd 
it himſelf into their Hands, and abandon 
Town to him, he was ready to fail thither 
| his whole Fleet, in order to raiſe the 
e; That he was extremely concern'd' for 
wretched Fate of the Chriſtians, and par- 
of their Grief ; but, That he had expreſs 
ers from the Senate to do what he did, 


to Wh to diſobey, were to riſque the Loſs of, _ 
halt Head. In the mean time, Conſtantinople was «nj; o 
JF» and plunder'd in Sight of the Venetian ile Ce 


without Pity or Humanity. And the Ve- 


which heard the Cries and Shrieks of the fis Z 


men and Children, whoſe Throats were . 
Ul 94 — 


rice of 


. having thereby loſt all Hope of Ma- Merciants, 


themſelves Maſters of that Imperial City, 
d have, at leaſt, the Spoils and Riches of 
They bought of the Turks, all that was of 
tValue, with which they laded their Ships; 
in a triamphant manner, carry'd to Ve- 
the Relicks and Ruins of the Roman Em- 


ALL 
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The Senti= ALI the Diſputes which happeu'd-bety 

went: d the Admirers of the Two ancient Phil 

Epicurus phers Zeno and Epicurus, ſerv'd for no 0 

e end, than to render their Sentiments mon 

pre" diculous, by carrying them to contrary & 

_— ſes. Some would make us. believe, that! 

poſt mor- curus, with his FYoluptas, would reduce Ma 

tem null the Condition. of brute Beaſts, and make at 

one” Hog of him. Others complain, that Zen 

of an intolerable Pride, would, with his 

rus, raiſe him up to the Purity of Angels, 

make him a kind of Divinity upon Earth. 

if we examine, ſincerely and without f 

dice, the Sentiments of both, we ſhall j 

take them in a more reaſonable Senſe; 

that by obſerving Two Things. The ff 

that there may be ſome Equivocation bet 

theſe three Terms, Sovereign Good, Happineſ 

Laſt End. The Sovereign Good is, proj 

ſpeaking, that which we propoſe to ourk 

to obtain, as the greateſt Good, Man can 

ſibly poſſeſs. Thus Zeno conſider'd Yertue. | 

pineſs is nothing elſe, but the Pleaſure 

inward Joy which enſues upon the Poſſe 

| and Enjoyment of the Sovereign Good; non 

| this is what Epicurus underſtood by the 

| of Pleaſure. The Laſt End ſignifies both i pon 
promiſcuouſly : For, the Sovereign Good! 

that which we propoſe to ourſelves, as 

| End of all our Actions, it is, undoubtedlyWods 

| | End: Moreover, the Content which ariſes ii 

the Poſſeſſion of it, being the Bait whichMire, 

vites us to ſeek it, it may, with Reaſouffff 

term'd our Laff End, The ſecond thing 
thy our Obſervation, is, that by the 

Voluptas, Pleaſure, Epicurus did not mean, 
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Adyerfaries would per ſuade us. Theſe, ei- 
r out of Malice or Ignorance, would fain 
fine the Signification'of that Word to the 
ſure of the Senſes only; whereas Epicurys 
jerſtood it generally of all the Contentments 
be Sz as Seneca has made appear in di- 
Parts of his Writings „ and patticularly, 
he ſays, That Epicurus's Pleaſure, nor- 
Mand ing its ſmoother Face, is not 4 whit leſi 
ef, than Zeno's Vertue. But if -we conſult, 
your Reaſon, we ſhall find, that the” Falup-. 
or Pleaſure in general, and all the Contents 
it which Man is capable of, reſides in tha 
il, tho? this is Pare aye of many Pleaſures, 
means of the Senſes, Which are therefore, 
d the Windows of the Soul. Theſe Obſer ca- 
being granted, tis eaſy to put a fayourable J 
e upon what thoſe Two Philoſophers hayc 
ght, concerning the Sovereign Good, and Hu- 
e Happineſs : For, Zeno having always pro- 
d to himſelf to acquire the Sovereign Good 
this Life; that is to ſay, the greateſt Good 
Man is capable of poſſeſſing, to render 
elf happy; he was obliged to ſearch for 
3 Woong ſuch as depended the moſt abſolutely 
dn him, and which he knew to be leaſt in 
Power of other Things: Thus it was with 
aſon that he pitch'd upon Vertue as the So- 
eign Good of Mankind, ſince, among all the 
ods which may belong to them, only Yertze 
rely depends upon themſelves, and may be 
ured and preſerv'd by them, with full and 
ect Liberty. So alſo Epicurus, who knew 
t no kind of Good is ever deſirable, hut 
the Pleaſure which enſues upon the Enjoy- 
t of it, was not in the wrong, for ſaying, 
| O | that 


upen ſeveral Subje 


reit, that if the bare Knowledge af our Ty 
induced us to do god Actiobs, Without our 
king anyplea ſure therein, we Theald not, t 
fre, beithe more happy. We ſerk x Go 
en og it; awtied fe ohjoy it, the Deſires 
gfabfy'd:;! and! tis 14 All that we require, 
htehappilyl: Venue lrſelf would not be 
able, dh we not revbire a Pleaſüfe ni the! 


ſeſſions AHereofü to 51d, » Fifty © ſte 

here in g Miſta kes, ene and Epicurus | — 

Zeno «»1 pufley oh, in their Enquit y after: tlie true Hl... 

| 5c alike Pitleſx of Life, cafriubberter be diſtdver'd,t ou 
| mike, by this Compariſon.; provided we take ff f 
7 


| Words Sovereign Good; Happineſs, and L 
in their natural Sen ſe as above explain'd. 
po ſv,/ a Mark were propos d to be 'ſhot at, 

ho are ſhew'd a Prize to be won; 

that this Prize cannot be won, unleſs they 

likewiſs'the Mark to which they ought to 

rect their Sight; And again, that all ſuch as 

the Mai k, are not thereby induced to ſhoot 

it, unleſs they now alſo, that there is af 

| to be won : By this Compariſon, they are 

| in the wrong; One for ſhewing us the Mi 

without ſpeaking of the Prize; The other 


mentioning the Prize, without ſhewing 8, P. 
. Mark. You J bac 250 
: vo, perhaps, conſider'd, that it ws? 


Nature of the Sovereign Good, to be of it 
ſufficient to complete our Happinefs; and 
to be deſirable, but for itſelf, — ra n 
| F Y erase 
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tation of any other thing. He believ'd, 
t Vertue would not be Vertue, did he not 
ſt it of all the innocent Pleaſures, which 
ht be hop'd for in its Enjoyment. Thus 
he N 7 ſo Reyne, and _— Ene- 
to Joy, dividing it from every other Good, 
Th Reaſons which the Sr9/icks make u 8 


„to render it agreeable for its Nakednels, 
* hitherto been able to make Men happy 
es, in Fancy. None but melancholy Spirits 


Id ever 771 themſelves with ſo imperfect᷑ 
dea of Vertye, and with a Sovereign Good 
ſed of all other Gods. 
picukbs, ON the contrary, having ob- 
d, that Men were naturally inclined to de- 
things, la prey Irtion as they thought em 
able of affordmg them the greateſt Con- 
; and that they could receive no true one, 
by the Poſſeffi6h bf a true God, he judg'd; 
| Reaſoii, that Pleaſure in general was the 
pineſs, or Laſf End, which yen propoſe to 
jſelves in all their Actlons, It is, indeed, 
ve, that we deſire nothing, but for the Sa- 
gion tx ie we hope to take in its 


ment, that it often happens, we have 
t Goods, in their kind, without enjoying 
leaſt Satisfaction in them ; eſpecially, when 
re ignorant of their Value. Of this Truth, 


$ Defeat of the Bourguighons at Granſon, 
d, under a Cart-Wheel, the Duke's gteat 
nond, richly ſet in a little enamel'd Caſe, 
ind with the moſt exquiſite Jewels, and 
ght with ſuch Art, as was admir'd by the 
Skilfal. There was, beſides, at the ** 
5 _ O 2 0 


we a very lively Inſtance in Hiſtory, which 4 compe- 
us, that a Swiſſer, being preſent at the fa- 7/7. * 
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of the Caſe, a Pearl of ſuch an extraordinNc 
Size and Beauty, that it was ſufficient of it 
to make the Swiſſer's Fortune; but he did 
know its Value, no more than of the Caſe, Me i: 
Diamond, which laſt was look d upon as 
fineſt, the largeſt, and richeſt in all Chriſten 
Wherefore, the Poſſeſſion of a thing ſo 
cious, and indeed invaluable, gave him but: 
ry indifferent Satisfaction, ſince his groſs HH 
rance made him prefer a Florin of Ten 800 
that rich Booty. ET 
Bur tho it may ſometimes happen, that 
poſſeſits a great Good, without a Taſte of 
Pleaſure, becauſe he is ignorant of the V 
of it; it cannot, therefore, be alledg'd, t 
one may alſo ſometimes enjoy a true Pleaſ 
without a true Good, It only follows, that 
- Contentment is by ſo much the more ſolid 
rfect, by how much the Goods we are 
eſs'd of are greater, and we know the 
and Perfections of them. Hence *tis ea 
228 how much Epicurus was in the wrt 
or ſpeaking of the Happineſs or Felici 
this Life, without putting himſelt to the T 
ble of ſhewing the Sovereign Good, nl 
may produce that Happineſs in ſuch as pol 
it. For, as there can be no other than 
tue, and he has targht none, Men have thi 
taken Occaſion to jay, that he did nott 
Vertue. And becauſe the Word Pleaſure, wich e 
he made uſe of to ſignify his Happineſs, isFumſ 
metrically oppoſite to Vertue, and ?tis a 
mary to attribute it to falſe Pleaſures, 
have gone farther yet, and given out, th 
abandon'd Vertue, to follow and preac 
888 i 


Ly = 
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Now, there is no Man of good Senſe, but 
ges, that neither of theſe Two Ideas, which 
peculiar to thoſe Two Opinions, is other- 
eimperfe&, than as they do not ſeparate- 


ential Parts whercof True Happineſs is com- 
'd. For, Zeno's Vertue, that is, the Vigour 


follow, in all things, that which Reaſon ap- 
Nees as moſt convenient; neither renders us 
e content, nor more happy, when it is ſe- 
ted from the Pleaſure and inward Joy, 
ch fills our Deſires ; I mean, when it is not 
mpany'd with Epicurus's Pleaſure or Hap- 
eſs, which, on the other hand, cannot but 
ery falſe and imperfect, without the Sove- 
n Good, or, in other Terms, without Ze- 
Vertue, which onght to produce it. Thus, 
are need only marry thoſe Two Opinions, and 
em together, to form the moſt perfect 
complete Idea of our Happineſs, which 
e uu its in the Accompliſhment of our Deſires 
liciiWplated by Reaſon, and fill'd with the Poſ- 
on of the greateſt of all the Goods expe- 
Wit for us, and which we are capable of ac- 
0g by our Conduct: For, this Idea is then 
ect, and in fo natural a State, that as 
as it preſears itſelf to the Mind, it makes 
eaſible of Happineſs, and the Methods 
ch every one may make uſe of to acquire it 
umſelf, which may be reduced to Two 
tis c iags: The firſt is, always to exert the ut- 
res, Wt Efforts of the Mind, to know ones Duty 
the other, always to remain firm and Inva- 
e in the Reſolution to diſcharge it, as of- 
2s Reaſon ſhall inſpire us with the Know- 
O 3 ledge 


epreſent any more than One of the Two 


| Firmneſs of Reſolution, which induces us 
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of 1 cl, js nevertheleſs dangerous and obſcure. 


Of the In- SzLir-Lovsg often makes Men ungrate 


ledge thereof. In a word, our Happineſs ("5 * 
pends on the right Uſe of our Reaſon, all 
the Regulation of our Will; that is, on WD 
Liberty of. our Thoughts. 

Tuvus thoſe Two Powers of our Soul, to 
ther with the Liberty of uſing them az 
pleaſe, being the Principles of all our Adi 
and Behaviour, *tis impoſſible to underſ: 
them aright, before we ſeek the Methods tue 
ceſſary for acquiring the right Uſe thereof 
which our Happineſs conſiſts; that is, aly 
to uſe our Reaſon, in ſuch a manner, that 
may not be deceiv'd in its Judgments, nort 
Will ever be turn'd from deſiring what d 
wiſe Director adviſes. SEPT 

*'T 1s apparent, that the Opinion moſt c 
monly receiv'd in the World, concerning en 
Nature of the Soul, is that of Ariſtotle; wh 


ought not to ſurprize us, ſince: he bimſelt WW = 
declared, that he did not. intend to ren 
himſelf intelligible in thoſe Writings, which 
calls Acroamaticks, and which contain all 
he ſays of the Nature of the Soul. Alex« 
having complain'd to him, one day, of as m 
as he had then made Publick : Know, n Pn 
anſwer'd Ariſtotle, that my Sentiments are 
liſh'd, and that they are not fo. I have pull 
them in ſuch a manner, that I need nt | 
their being perceivꝰ d, if I do not diſcover then 
ſelf, with my own Mouth. | 


as well as the Love of Liberty. Impatien 
Dependence, it cannot bear with the Supe 
rity of a Benefactor, Witneſs the Behav 
of Brutus towards Ceſar. He made it mer 
a! 7 
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as to ſacrifice the Sentiment of Gratitude to 
it of Liberty. The Xindneſſes he had receiv'd 
ame Jnjuries, as ſoon as he began to look 
on them as Chains; And to ſum up all in one 
ord, he thought he might kill a Benefactor, 
o was like to be his Maſter, A Crime abo- 


Au able upon all Accounts; but eſpecially, with 
eri ect to Gratitude, And yet, an admirable 
ods rtue, according to the Judgment of Politi- 
reof, Ms, with reſpect to the Partiſans of Li- 
aly 


us they believe, alſo, that Wiſdom was given 
n, on purpoſe to manage their Pleaſures ; 
as conſiderable as it is, they find it of very 
e Uſe, amidſt tormenting Pains and Apo» 
and at the Approach of Death. The 
er of Philoſophy made Peſſidonius cry out, 
the Height of his Gout, that the Gout. was 
a Evil; but what did he ſuffer leſs for 
t? The Wiſdom of Socrates enabled him 
pronounce abundance of excellent Argu- 
ats at his Death; but they ſeem'd ſo uncer- 
ot WW that they neither perſuaded his Friends, 
himſelf, of what he faid. He wanted a 
e perfect and clearer Knowledge, than 
* he had attain'd to by his Philo- 


10 

Tis the Opinion of ſome, and eſpecially, Du nei- 
the Men of the World, that Fortune, Love, „, 
ure, Glory, being well underſtood, and wiſdon, is 
itly managed, are great Helps againſt the 7 — 
ours of Nature, and the Miſeries which =. 2 
ompany, and are twiſted with, our Lives, 2. 


er Plea- 


J. wp : 93% Wo, K 
x the Year 1665, there came to Londen, ble Fuat. 


N 1relang, a kind of Worker of Miracles, % 


| egy A Rl "EY Folly and 
ned Falentine Greaterick, who pretegded to v. of 


4 cure . Frople, 
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M-. Stube, cure all ſorts of Diſtempers, only by touchit 
Bee, "the Diſeaſed. Monſieur de Comin 1 Ar 
bas wiitrc» baflador of France, had the Curioſity, for 
« Hel, Own and his Friends Satisfaction, to ſend f 
lie, him to his Houſe, where, what with the 0 
Cure? rious, what with the Sick, was a vaſt Cro 

of People. His Dekgn was, to examine hi 

thorowly as to his Skill; but he was diſa 

pointed by the great Concourſe of Infirm Pa 

ple, who flock*d thither to be cured. This Pr. 

phet-Impoſtor attributed all manner of Diſez 

to evil Spirits; and pronounced thoſe poſſeſ? 

who labour'd under any Infirmity. The f 

that was preſented to him, was a Man gri 

vouſly afflicted with the Gout and Rhumatiſn 

whereupon, he ſaid, that they were Wa 

Spirits, which brought Colds, and caus'd ti 

Humours to overflow in theſe miſerable h 

dies. Then he conjur'd the Evil Spirit, wt 

had quitted his Abode in the Waters, and th 

afflicted that poor Body, to abandon his n 
Habitation, and return to his old'one. 

Hypocon- ArTtER WARDS, they eſented to him ant 

irik, 7 ther, who was tormented with melancholy \ 

— pours; whereupon the Fiſhman ſaid as follo 

tberial Spirit, return into the Air, to ex 

thy Skill in ſts, and raiſe no more Wind: 

this ſad and unhappy Body. The Sick-Man b 

ving made room 222 another, ſaid the Prophe 

This Sort of Spirit afflifts but ſeldom, and is al 

always: diverting, He would inſinuate, that! 

was all-knowing in the Affair of Spirits. 

knew their Number, Orders, Names, Office 

and all the Functions to which they were 1 

pointed. Nay, he boaſted, that he was bett 
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qual med with the latrigues of the Devils, 
an with the Affairs of —— | 
Tux Fellow having thus Ke an incredi- — 
le Repotation, as i ihe ower of Heayen““ 
ere in his Hands, an unforeſeen Adventure 
new him, all of a ſudden, from his high Pins 
le of Publick Fame. It was occaſion'd 
e unexpected Arrival of a Gentleman and his 
Wife out of the Country, to ſeek for Succour 
his Vertue, againſt certain Spirits of Diſ- 
ord, which diſturb'd their Tranquillity. The 
entleman was about 45 Years of Age, and 
ok d like a Perſon of Birth and Fortune. His 
iſe, who was about 35, handſome and well- 
. ſtung with the Impatience natural to 
Sex, would needs ſpeak firſt, and thus be- 
un: I have 4 = boneft Man to my Huthand, 
phom, nevertheleſs, I * grieve; nor does 

it fail to torment me, in his Turn, Fain wou'd I 
happily with him, and . no doubt, always 
ſo; were it not that 4 ftr pirit of _ 
| fud myſelf, at certain — 5 2 renders 
ne ſo furious and intolerable, that there's no bear- 
w with me. My Tran s ceard, I recover my 
aue Sweetneſs of Temper; and then forget no- 
lung of Careful and Agreeable, to oblige 21 27 
* 2 2 But bo By Devil immediately poſſeſſes 


ever mine ceaſes; and the Husband, 


„%, has /o — 772 during my Extaſy, has 
nai thing £ Fury Reaſon. Next comes 
he Gentleman? KS ate ver Occaſion of Com- 

| t T have, ſaid he, againſt my Wife's Devil, 
n the" leſs obliged to Wo 917 he — 

| "mw ta ber t ol z ana, FI mv as 
hd noting, but was is very 5 A 
* ſums rome to be boy c, T. am ag ; 
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bur & ſoon ar ber Spirit lets herd . mine al 
fates me in his Turn; and with fre Canrage, 
redaubled Strength, by which I find myſelf ax: 
red, I make, her know, in the moſt ſenſible mani hee 
poſſible, the Dependence of a Wife, and the Sulu), 
riority of 4 Husband. Thus our Lives ov. 
in doing, or ſi ſuffering Evil ; 72 du 
is render d worſe, than that of the pooreſt Coy in 
1 Tbeſe, Sir, are our Grievances., ano 1 
ble to redreſs em, 1 conjure you to de | 
The Cire of « Diſtemper ſo odd as ours, will 
na ſmall Addition to your Credit. _ 
THkss are neither Fairies, nor Familiars, 
the Iriſhman ;, but Spirits of the fl Kenk and 
Lucifer's ons Legian; proud Devils, 
mies to Obedience, and very difficult to fly 
You will nat tale it amiſs, Gentlemen, (turau 
himſelf to the Aſſembly). bar 7 look 4 Ae 
my Books; for, I have — of exætraor War 
e litt of a Form capable, in his Opinion 
ding 86 all the Devils i in Hell. Tbe fi 
Effect of the Conjuration was wronght up 
himfelf. His Eyes roll'd in his Head, and | 
made ſo many Grimaces and wry Faces, t. 
he ſeem'd himſelf poſſeſs d, to tho: who al laf 
to ſeek Relief — being, poſſeſs d. Afri 
baving turn'd his gaſtly Eyes all manner anc 
ways, he fix d them upan the Gentleman a din 
his Wife, and ſtriking hem with a little Stick coy 
Be gone, ye Devils you, ſaid he; Be gene, ye Mh 
rits of Difſenſion, and (exerciſe — Diſcord hut, 
hp ut her wh you heave wh his 
ly broke, be re- 6. i 
upon, clapping, his, Ear to 3 of the pred t 
tended Poſleſs'd, he continu'd thus: - hear 7 
Murmur 8. Devils, as the Qbediencs you | ooo 


* 


. 
| 


— — me 3 hut it 
Ne Be gene. = 
and enjoys, wit h Pleaſure, the 
en 5 Tir done — 
Pains I have — at to expel theſe ebſtinare De- 
1 ag yy = | Bats had ey benen give 
t in e-tinug, who all. 1 iven 
fo — Trouble 4 * — a 
Tus good Couple return'd home, with a 
tsfaction more wonderful than the Miracle 
rms. in their . All nom 2 
very agreeahle there, by a e 
jrit, which gave their Senſes a new Diſpo - 
They had always a ſmiling Air, and 
wy upon themſthves with Pleaſure and De- 


miſerable, to rejoice upon the leaſt Happi- 
that befals em! Thus /fweet was their 
ation, when 2 7 — N 
n to congratulate them upon it. Ast 
ot atiam ran upon the Manner wherein 
t Cure had been perform'd,; the Hasbagd, 
aft; took upon him to ſay; that they had 
d too long ger Things paſt, the Remem- 
Ince whereof: was-very\diſagreeable to him; 
le —_— in the ft State they had now 
to make it her Buſineſs to 
bim — 2 Wife; as he, for his 
1 —— to make a awful Uſe 
| bs — in order to render their Con- 
tion as y for the Time to come, as it 
ic til then been unfortunate." * The Gentle- 
— taking Snuff at the Word Obedience, aud 
that be. had arder'd her to held her 
"| Tongue, 


ht; But how fading and tranſient are ems A good Re- 
j Pleaſures!) and how apt ave Men, born to f 
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Tongue, forgot nothing to bring their M1 
riage upon the Level; aſſuring her Hasbar 
that the Devils were not gone ſo ſar, but that 1| 
might be recall d, in caſe he d to violate thi 
_ And thus ſhe became more inte 
rable than ever.. mn $2533. abiad 
Tus Gentleman paſs'd the. reſt of rhe . 
and the whole Night, in his Chamber; aſhan 
of the Joy he had conceiv'd, and of his pref 
Grief; and-perplex'd with diſmal Appreli: 
ſions for the Time to come. But as his Wit 
Agitation had been violent, ſhe ſoon recore 
her Senſes, -and made cruel Reflexions upt 
the Loſs of the Sweets ſhe found herſelf (i 
ho "As ſoon as it was Day, ſhe went 
her Spouſe; imputed all her paſt Diſord 
to a ſtrange Power, which had nothing of 
tural or Humane; and propos'd to him, tort 
turn to the ſriſbman, and demand a ſtrong! 
and more effeftual Conjuration. The pe 
Gentleman, reduced by Sorrow, and not a 
to reſent an Injury, was extremely glad t 
find her fo good- humour d. Her kind Reti 
touch'd him ſo. ſenſibly, that with an extra 
dinary Tenderneſs, he cry*d out; Let us la 
our common AMigfortunes, and, once more, ſerk'tl 
Remedy, which, at. firſt Search, we could not fi 


His Wife was agreeably ſurpriz'd at this Dil | | 


courſe, having, inſtead of a miſchievous Devi 
met with a tender: Husband, who comfort e 
Aue Ill ſhe had done, and he had full 
Tux return'd, therefore, to the iſina 
who no ſooner perceiv'd them, but he call 
them to give an Account of the Miracles 
had wrought upon them, ne | 
Sd i ertugiy* 


hi 
© upon ſeveral Shell, 


ertue which h had deliver'd them from he 


fierous Slavery. under which the groan d. 
dereupon, the GEntlewoman immediately re- 
yd, that the oat give no other Account, 
Rbf the Obſt © of the Devils, and not 
his Vertue; A* t ſince bis curious Ope- 
tion, they had been ſj e fora mented with 
rater Violetice than ever. This put the Jriſb- 
z into ſuch a Paſſion, that he began * 1 5 
I and call*ert Jocredalous, and 
Ir malicioully N the Good be 2 
dne them. Then, to convict them of 
ge or Incredulity, he caus d them to ap 
in, and havin Kamin al the Features of 
cir Faces, and obſerv'd their Locks, be told 
hem, they! wete in che right, and that the Pe- 
b were not yet diſlodg d. Afterwards, he 
us addreſs'd e vip curfed Race, an Ha- 
tation of Kepoſe, f tt aſant for gen; and go goa? 
for ever, in the Places where well Horrour 
ve, PUG and fo B+ th $'d 'em, „ bl. 
ling 'em not sin, e Were 
7 A. 3 © yt 
HUS rent me 
wa eded of the rath-of ve ef been 84 
dem, ang rhat they nom ſaw the Hod of all 
"Weir Misfortunes. Thar Day ſcenid to them 
e chat of rhelf Weddiog ; ; afd they expet- 
Ven the Night” 1 reeable thetets. It came, 
r did dot Wer the Delite Tog 
Such" Love 1 5 Lovers aſhar'd of them- 
Wires. The Getitt woman laid the Blame up- 
t the innocent Spirits ; and look d pon the 
= 10 1 was © famous, a$ 4 pQor Teague- 
lad not the Ve 15 to con- 
o 4 K e knee lle Who ac- 


cus d 


raue ET nn = 
9a him, wheb he was moſt ighocenr, Air 


770 bim n this Otraſion, t 0 
Sa Want of Vigodr che Want WF" 
Cha e n 4 real 8” 
fe Fever d ne her pf 


| Th Wife „ hot much bc 

er Ming 17 Malice a th A a 
form bore 9 5 ton hy whim 110 e the {a 
thertby eve the Pabll 11 BE than 


1777 retur nd zur ird time, 


efr old Whey whor th 75 oufid at g . 
1 1 NEST Famdr'S, pere he t 
lay'd befor eren * 
5 ad cel th er Places, ++ 
Tux 775 NN RN he 
come ib" Pr phy t. 4 5 £ a 


had tnade the Boy ae 0 
and Imag pbtarlSh," wh ich 5 
; 9 Caticas, Is ane Sh, we due 4 55 | 

e om. re of ſeri » as. it did a 
thers aue c from th 7 1 $ tg 
heald, 1 was al, d of,” but this Maul 


Prodighs 8 U w ih, {9 arxat an Auth 
Aſtoniſh'd = de receiv 


1 — 0 5 Mr en eg of Senſe du 
not rej oy "oy fea) y an 
and 9 7 eee ri 3 


ang 0 Errour. 
ment was, 
1 e Imagi gina! 


RE 


30 t Fn fl 

1 copl 115 nie C * 
G Tops. nd hi 
Crowd, ae to 9 0 00 ith * 
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man ask d him publickly, if he was nut a- 
n'd to abuſe the Ignorance of the credulbus 
acitude; dy boaſtidig of a Power Which be 
not; that he had Lommanded their Devils 
them alone, and, Inſtead of that, they 
6 Kill cormentecd them worſe than ever j that 
Nad order'd 'em co be gone, but that they 
obſtinately-reſvly'd\rs tarry, in ſpite of 
orders, equally ſeoffng at their fooliſn 
gulity, and bis ridiculeus Impbtency. The 
wand beck d theſe Ræproaches with the 
et Diſdain, telling im, he did not ſo 
ch as deſerve the Name Hun Þypoſftoy 4 lince 
t was neceſſary for Impoſture, and He had 
7 at- All. „ N 
fur Pro beischerlerisg he had loft 'the 
thority which render'd 155 venerable,” ane 
"ſt formidable Power eſtabliſſ'd in a ſuperſti- 
Ws SUbjetion of Mens Minds, remain'd dumb, 
out anſwering one Word. No-ſooner had 
bple the Boldneſs, not to acknowledge him, 
the was reduced to Nothing, and preſently 
ik out of the Houſe by a Back-dosr. The 
bple ſtood conforided' and mortify'd ; and 
eur 4 Aubigny placed this vfl, in the 
of a great n vt who he had 
ind in vain, | | 
„Ar laſt, every body reti d, rd of ha- 
g ſuffer d themſelves to be abus d, and ſor- 
they had loſt their Errour. The marry'd 
le " enjoy'd the Sweets of Victory wit 
d : ory "and Triumph. , Of ne 2? 
rauen have appr. in ba of Late orhe ful 
, certain miſerable Wretches, who came . 
it A Rn ey and ar the Inſtigation of a 
d em, 1 to ſot 


them- 
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themſelves up fer Prophets. They were, 
firſt, taken for ignorant, well- meaning Peopii 
eſpecially for the Account they gave of the offifÞ«* 
raculous Things which Providence had wrouy 
in favour of thoſe poor People, Who were n 
ſacred and perſecuted in their own, Cu 
Bur as it appear'd, that they took upon em {W491 
propheſy, and form Aſſemblies, wherein at 
pretended to utter Oracles, after a-thou 
wry Faces and affected Enthuſiaſms, folle 
by the moſt extravagant Follies, highly ſcan 

8 lous to Religion; Care was taken to undece 
the People, who are oftentimes too ready tt 
run after ſuch Novelties. 

the De Mair does not always make its Impreſli 

exlity of the upon the Minds of the moſt vertuous N 
Fan. Every one is jealous of his own, and cal 
| eaſily endure another's. A mutual Comp 
ſance ordinarily reconciles Wills; but as 
this Method we give as much as we recti 
the Pleaſute of being flatter'd is oftenti 
dearly bought, by the Pains we are at to r 
ter others. But he that is pleas'd to m 
himfelf an Approver, and never troubles il 
. Felf to be approved, ſeems to lay a double OF 
ligation, as well in reſpe& of the Praiſe un 
gives, as of the Approbation he diſpenſes wil 
al. Tis a great Secret, in familiar Conv 
to turn Men, as far ay may be with Honour, 
. the Love of themſelves.,' 
The Je- #2. Sven as ſhall conſider, in cold Blood, Itter 
ſuites bave has paſs' d in Europe, for almoſt an Age tick 
eee, will readily. agree, that moſt of the Want. 
ododur Time, and that of our Fathers, were 
caſlion'd by the turbulent and ambitious 5 
rit of the eſuires, | Witneſs the dreadful | 

b f WI 


— . _ 5 "S + 


ich 3 in ge a Account of 
Edict; Decree Pac Nane 
rdiwand II. for the Reſtitution F tbe Goods of 
Churchz, which was done at the Inſtjgation 
the Feſuite Malliam Lamormain, his Confeſſor. 
e knom the Part they have had in the Perſe- 
tion of, Fyance ; . the. dreadful Conſequences 
Father, Zeters's Advice to King James Il. and 
Complaints of the Malecontents of Ac 
oſe Eſtates 0 oy, and are the Gaule of 
Wars wit mperor. 
Ee teaches us, that the Le n lier 
wth is got ſufficient to make Men wiſe, now» 4 
re than their Inclination to Good is, to make 75, Ne, 
m vertuons. Eyil frequently borrows be ; and 
X antengnce of Good, as Falſhood dit « = ap 
elf under the Appearance of Tru o that gource of 
s eaſy to take one for the other 3 D 
d very difficult not to be deceiy'd' therein, 
leſs we take efj Care to diſcern that 
our and Diſguiſe ; becauſe the Will, which 
urally induces Men to ſearch after thoſe 
wo Perfections, does not always give em 
ſure to conſult, when they think they per- 
ire them in any Object. The Im potions of 
quiring them, makes us ſuffer ourſelves to be 
ind away by the leaſt Glimmering; and 
precipitately graſp at every thing that bears 
er ſo little-Reſemblance thereto. Thus we 
uy reaſonably conclude, that the Want of 
ttention, or rather the Precipitation, with 
*y Men determine their Will, upon the 
aſt 14 — of Things, is the true Source 
all the Errours in the Sciences, and gene- 
ly, of all the Faults which they commit in 
«Subjects they: treat 1 and the * they 
andle, 


5 
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hand — — . 2 ce 
ittgs of molt Me Seareh a Trut W. 
ded 1 . very Df ne t 
ire Fine ers Ur tem erer . N: R 8 < 
tlof a too great to ft "thei ith 


urn — they have for the Sciences, 4) 
Leeidente fy imbibe, tom their Youth, 0 
nens and! Maxin, which are nel 6thers 
„but beczute dit ure r (by. 
gterteſt Number; "A 4s if they Work 
to loſe Taran examittic them, Mer py 
em tb be true, upon te Word 400 Adthon 
—_ fe'who inverte@FK&t): Wfrerwatds,t 
Acre iarplantecd za the Sdütt gd urſtten on t 
i 5 120 ble so many Attieles bf Falch, Het 
| | ont nding the Feſtcof Re#ſbifs% 
a the con - wharever'its Evid 
| FOIA dk to ſuch an im ent Beließ int 
Aed with Scorn; and n defend, | 
Sen Thin gs obfen ſcare. aud ſcarde inte ich 
ible, wirhodt rronbling themſelves any 
ther, than to ſpeak the Language of th 
| #hoh they believe to have a right Notion ines 
Them. ; re ob 
Nes Errow FxNCE it is, that Errour goes from one Ju 
e Þ t'other, and finds Reception in the Minds 
=«{ripy'4, ſuch, as don't deſire to know the Truth, | 
by other Mens Lights. This Want of Ati 
tion to our Thoughts and Judgments, cle 
evinces, that tho? we cannot charge the We 
with any Defect in its Nature, by reaſon'it 
cites us to whatever the Mind + dmg to 
as a Good convenient for it; we may, at 
condemn it for abuſing its pears Las it de 
and for the Defect which ap n its Mau bout 
of Proceeding, when it ſufters itſelf to : 
U 
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oteWoced by the leaſt Appearances, againſt the 
TrutfW:ws of -Reaſon, which does not permit auy 
woe to give his Canſent to Things, before it 
5 examin'd 'em with the Strictneſs and At- 
tion neceſſary for the forming of his Judg- 
ent, And thus, the Maxims of Morality, 
hich teach us, that Good is ſo natural to 
lankind, that they never loſe their Affection 
r it, and that their Will cannot ſuffer ' Exil 
thout Violence; do not hinder them from 
ttributing to it alone, all the Faults and Er- 
urs, which are generally committed in all the 
ions of Life; nor more, that it may till 
truly ſaid; that the Will freely does that 
dich it would not: For, there is a conſi- 
able Difference between willing to be de- 
id, and willing to- give ones Conſent to 
ings, which don't preſent themſelves to the 
ind with Evidence enough to be judg'd of 
ith Security. Tis well known, that nobody 
expreſly willing to be'deceiv'd ; but we know 
o, that there is no Man, but is willing ſome- 
tes to give his Conſent to Perceptions, that 
re obſcure and confus'd, rather than ſuſpend 
bs Judgmeat, with all the Attention neceſſa- 
for the readring them juſt and equitable, | 
And, therefore, it is evident, that it may Non quod 
truly ſaid, the Will is the only Author 1 
e Faults and Errours it deteſts; and that it 280. fed“ 
des not the Good it would, but on the con- quod odi 
ary, does the Evil it would not do. This is hal, 
hat St. Auſtin ſays of thoſe who ſin thro' Ig- ang. * 
rance : \- They do their Attions, ſays he, on! — * 
cauſe they are willing to do them; tho they ſin Cap. 15. 
thout being willing to ſin : And conſequently, 
t Sin of Inorance itſelf cannot be committed, but 
| P 


\ 
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by the Will of him that commits it; but by a 
which incites him to the Action, and not to the gi 1 
which does not, however, hinder the Action fu. 

being a Sin ʒ becauſe to male it ſo, it ſuffices, iiber 
4 Man has done that which he was obliged 


#0 do. — | ; F | = 
Bu r how comes it about, that we do t ec 


which we are obliged not to do, but becu 
the Will is too haſtily determin'd in the Thia 
where it is in danger of being ſurpriz d, asi 
deing yet ſufficiently enlightned by Reaſon; 
elſe becauſe, exceeding the Limits of its ju 
diction, it induces us to judge of thoſe ve 
Things, which infinitely ſurpaſs the Reach 
Humane Underſtanding ? For, the Inordina 
neſs of the Will, and ſinful Engagements, 
not only proceed from the Precipitation of 
Mind, or from the Want of Attention tot 
Appearances of Things which Reaſon ought M 
give us a Knowledge of, before we follow they 
but alſo, from the raſh and preſumptuous | 
forts we make to carry it, oftentimes, to Thi 
above its Reach. *Tis even obſervable, t 
we more eaſily recover the Faults commit | 
for Want of Attention, than the Errours wh 
we incur, by deſiring to judge of Things w 
have no Relation, nor Proportion, with 
which is finite and limited, as the Mind of 
becauſe it is poſſible, one may find Ways 
Means to diſpoſe himſelf to know better at 
time, than at another, with regard to 
Things which are within the Extent of, 
comprehenſible by, Reaſon : But it is alte 
ther impoſſible for us to acquire, of ourſel 
greater Lights, with reſpe& to ſuch as inks 
1; ſurpaſs Reaſon. 


Tis upon this ſcore, that we find it ſo hard 
remove the Difficulties and Doubts, which 
wwe, in all times, ariſen, upon the Subje& of 
iberty, when Men have gone about to recon- 
le the Independence, which every one per- 
ves and experiences within himſelf, with the 
eſcience and Predeſtination of GO D. For, 
ithout having due Regard to the Weakneſs of 
lumane Underſtanding, they have been pleas'd 
> make uſe of. it, to meaſure the Extent of 
OD's infinite Power, whereby he knows and 
lains, from all Eternity, whatſoever is, or 
nbe; and afterwards, to dive into the Se- 
ts of his wonderful Providence, whoſe Or- 
are always infallible, tho? without giving 
Liberty any manner of Diſturbance. 
Tw1iLL not be amiſs, to relate here, the zxample of 
mmpariſon made uſe of by Monſieur Des Cartes, Kees 
1a Letter he wrote to the Princeſs-Palatine, Duct, IP 
W endeavour to repreſent this inconceivable 
Warmony of the Almighty Power with our 
ils: V4 King, ſays he, who has forbidden 
"els, knows for certain, that Two Gentlemen, in 
fort Places of bis Kingdom, are fallen out, and 
abſolutely-reſov'd to febr each other the next 
they meet; and if he gives ons of em a Com- 
ſhox to go, ar ſuch a time, to the very Place, 
ere be knows they will infallibly meet; there is no 
wht, but he knows afſuredly alſo, that they will 
fail to fight, and conſequently, to diſobey bis 
mand. But, can it be therefore alledg d. that 
King forces them to it ? Dees his Knowledge, 
ap his Will to determine them ſo to do, hin * 
m from fighting. as freely and voluntarily in this 
Cont Ant: 4265 anot her; or the King 
uu them 4s juſtly, far diſoheying bis 
5 P 3 Com- 
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Men vun 
after, 1 
"eltogetber 
vain, 


does, in relation to all the Actions of Mei 


he forbad Duels : Juſt ſo, Divines diſcern ty 


Commands? Now, the ſame thing as a Soy 
reign may do, in reſpect of certaia free Ator 
of his Subjects, GOD, who is a'GOD « 
infinite Power and Preſcience, undoubted 


Before we were, He knew exactly what all ti 
Inclinations of our Will would be; He it wa 
that implanted them within us; He, who di 
ſpos'd all Things without us; upon which A 
count, he knew, that our Free-Will would d 
termine us to ſuch or ſuch Things: And 

did not only know it, but he will'd it too, frot 
all Eternity, tho' he did not therefore willt 
force us to them. And as we may diſcern i 
the King, above-mention'd, two Degrees « 
Will; One whereby he will'd, that the ty 
Gentlemen. ſhould fight; for he made ther 
meet; the Other, whereby he will'd not, find 


Wills in GOD; One abſolute and independenyi 
whereby he wills that all Things ſhould hay 
pen, as they do; and the Other Relative, th 
is, anſwerable to Mens Merit or Demet 
whereby he wills his Laws to be obey'd. 
Tuis Diſtinction proves, how far it is li 
ful to think, that all Things are alike ſubj 3800 
to the abſolute Power and Will of GOD ; as. 
that the very Actions of our Will are not 
empted from that Subjection, tho“ we can 
therefore doubt of our Libertix. , 
Turks be Perſons, in the World, fo ve 
tuqus, and agreeable, that their Converſati 
attracts the Love and Admiration of all tl | 
enjoy it. They gain over, even their Ed 
mies, to their Party. One muſt bs inſenſible 
the laſt Degree, to rent a of th 
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Soy 

1 5245 Mean diane, we ſec, there arg 
7 wiaus al, who make vie of all their Ma- 
tech to n. the. Others, and, by their Cun- 


ag and Eradit: ſtop the Caurſe of the Eſteem 
N 4+ lo. jalkly acquired to themſelves. A 
| at Honour, why weltde upon the Vant- 
8 0 ind locoaſtancy, of any Eſteem, which, with 
dance of Cate and -Pains, be may have 
* ind; and who, ane the Applayſes Men 
we to his Felicity, does yet retain a jult Senſe 

this Miſecics 3 muſt needs feel Uneaſineſs and 
ll quietad 634 Nhen they cry up bis Advantages, 
1 2 chat 555 ſeems to compoſe his Happi- 
„ Ne repxeſcnts to us a Veſpaſian, who, 
teilt che greateſt Splendor and Magnißcence, 
the) $475.98 the tedipus. Triumph, and ac- 
wonledg'dabe, Vanity, of the Glory he was 

iter g. wath; He was chagrin and melancho- 
5705 dhe Feſtiyals folemaiz'd to thank 
* Gods for hig Succeis and Happineſs. Did 
dt the A and Formidable GH Adot- 
uf SN the Acclamations of the People, 


nell u reiect-the Panggyricks of the Orators?. The 
" 110 tale; Son of the great Duke 4 per- 

be — Was e ae lamented by 'by 
| 4 deadly Averiion for. the 


: 10 — — by Courtiers. 


ud dach in bis gonxigce us, that the 
ic — which falls che Mindy pr 
uu Paripgss- it, BE SHE bottom, vain and 


re deppads.ngt mch on us, 33 on For- 
BE 7: i ſabie & to its Caprice ] and is, indeed, 

Rik | which-ſtrikes the gar; hut ought. never 

le ably to ta great Saal ee: 7 32379; 

th 5 Ali. i 10 2 3924: 1A 943 10 210... ! $11 203-8 

Dif * i ts Ir 


0 22 and not ſucgomb ta the Smeetgels- 


- 
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That I were to he wiſt'd, that Men would 
Fefe flect more than they do; on the Mfsfertut 
ae neeſ- and Diſgraces, which mo befil e, tb t 
fry im end that, thro a wiſe Foreſight, they mig 
conditions. not be ſo caſt down and ſurpriz d, when te 
do come. Let a happy Courtier have his Prin ba, 
Favour, and enjoy the Sweets of his Felici 
but let the Example of Others Falls pre 
with Him to miſtruſt the Firmneſs 6f his « 
Footing ; Neither ought: he,' becauſe he is 
the Top of the Wheel, to be always look! 
upwards; but ſometimes to'caſt his Eye dc 
to the Place, whence he began to riſe; andce 
ſider the firſt Degree of his Fortune, as a P 
cipice, into which he is, every Moment, liat 
to fall. Let not a General of an Army p 
miſe himſelf the Command for ever, nor val 
himſelf upon the Glory for which he is indebtt 
as much to the Aſſiſtance of his Troops, as 
his on Valour. - One ſhort day may deeide 
Fortune. But then, leſt, after the Loſs of 
Battle, he who before beheld himfelf ſurrougy 
ed with ſo many arm'd Men, ſhould think hit 
ſelf alſo loſt with them; he muſt command, i 
cover, and ſtill poſſeſs, himſelf. Let a Prit 
rely, but with Reaſon, on his Empire; a! 
let not the Obedience of ſuch Numbers of N 
raſnly flatter his: Self. Love. Within the s 7 
of four and twenty Hours, Kings have beaype 1 
ſeen upon the Throne, and at the Cart's Ia 
In: a few days, the ſame Prince was ſeen II. 
umphing, and carry d in Triumph. Te 8 
volt of his People, or the Lofs of a Battle, . 
ſaatch his Crown from his Head, and pat 
Scepter into the Hand of a Foreiguer . But t 
js not the Loſs of rhe Bleſſings of Lite f 
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an d againſt ; for, there 

Trials of our Conſtan- 

12 — mg dy the Death of our Friends, 

ſtil more neat ly coneern us. We ; 

fore, to — This vie with greater Prepara- 

a, than the bare Privetion of x of all outward 

ings which ought to be indifferent to wiſe 
The Day and Moment we ſhall die in, 

wer like that we are now ſpending.” Not 

Hour paſſes, but ſomebody loſes a Friend. 

deiner be Spectators of the Diſorders of 

Country, without reflecting upon the Pride 

Oppreſſors, and conceiving a violent Aver- 

againſt them. A ſecret Laſſitude, which 

deter felt than expreſs d, ſometimes ſeizes 

Spirits; It lies down with us, and awakes, 

| rifes'-with us; It accompanies us at our 

dals, and follows us in our Walk: We bear 

vith us in Company, and in Solitude; 

when once it has grappled us, it never 

yes us, till it has exhauſted its whole Strength 

on us. What Remedy for ſo numerous 

ls, but a juſt Reflexion, and due Prepara- 

n; ſuch as our Reaſon dictates to — con- 

nably to dur Dut 7? 

111 the different Employments of Men in A N- 

World, tend only to their Profit and theirs, "to 

ſure ;- but People, moſt commonly, pervert * 

Means they make uſe of to obtain that 
Hence it is, that generally their Appli- 

ion and Endeawourt have a quite contrary 

ie to what they Life itſelf would 

tireſome and ĩnſipid, if it had not its Plea- 

and Amuſements: ' The Difficulty lies in 

ply taking,” and ſeaſoning them. There is 

b af Men, who always regret paſt — 

ſures, 


—— 


—  — — ( 


9 dever dür Bodies are conffn'd, neither 
ange Place, nor Dwelling: Content ments ute 
* 5 alete der bur ought to de enjoy d 
Wt foderation,” Be Pleafures Meter fo innos 
in ther ſe4vi  f you taken tu Nxceſs, they 
an, criminal aud blameable. Bxce 
ens 4 Door to fdfamy and Terment. He 
K ir lofe$ his Repufdtion by by DeBmuchery, often 
bk His Health fo; and flabyihis Conſtitu- 
u as deep as his Hsenour. Let a good Man 
mine into the State of his Conſcience, and 
dice, that he finds neither Remorſe, nor 
went, at the Bottom of his Heart. Let 
8 joys his He * take Delight in re- 
his Ha and let the Thoughts 
ering nathmg, amidſt ſuch a Number of 
l Objecks a8. round him, fill him with 
Ment and Satisfaction. Let him chear him- 
ip With the good Chances that have befal- 
bim, às ſo many Misforrunes he has eſca- 
Ter the Pleaſute he taſtes, and the Pain 
due fob endure, ec qual contribute to give 
freſh Serif br. Wet that ignoble, en- 
* e that infamous Motion, which 
to pléaſures, be baniſh'd his 
. „eie Stay Have the peaceable En- 
4 et of his Ple - in thelr greateſt Pu- 


; bed 394 v6 Py of the total In- The Womens 
Witztibh of the 'Gehitrality of Women to in- — 
X Nich Love, und of their Deſire to be bbs ern. 
Ws; 2d proceedi afterwards to reflect on 
W Fedlity with which they engage themſelves 
el Paſſibns; and the Fickleneſs with which 
| 88 acquit themſelves; iftroduces Eu- 
Ne e Man,” who had never had any 
Aﬀection 


1 


% 
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Affection for the Sex, nor pretended to ¶Nrtuc 
Diſcretion, which obliges Men of Breeding 
conceal what they think of them. Bat, as 
had a great deal of Wit, and the. Matter 
copious enough, he ſaid, a hundred ple: 
Things, to prove, that the Women are n 
tender, but out of Weakneſs or Caprice; 


ver faithful, but for e Boaek — 
oquetry is the Main of their Humour, x 
| — Vertue nothing but a Cloak to hide t ſho 


uetry; That their Souls are no leſs dan 
with Paint than their Faces; That there 
Artifice in all their Words, and in moſt 
their Actions; eſpecially in their Tears; Tl 
theſe are the greateſt Fetch they make uſe 
to deceive the Men; And laſtly, that by wt 
he had ſeen, he ſhould always ſuſpect thoſe 
wept for the Loſs of their Lovers, or the De 
of their Husbands. Thereupon, he begins tip 
Hiſtory of the Matron of Epheſus, whoſe V 
tue and Beauty were admired by all-Greece. E 
Spouſe was well worthy her; they lov'de 
other tenderly ; and that Love render'd ti 
both bappy: But their Happineſs was 
long-liv'd;- Death ſoon ſtopt the Courſe 
Their Felicity, which the whale World loo 
upon with Envy. She ſeem' d ſo ſenſible of 
Loſs, that after it ſne gave extraordinary Ma 
of her Grief. Neither Relations, nor Frieni 
nor Magiſtrates, could rid her of her Deſpaſſuc 
Her laviſh'd Tears, and Exceſs of Sorrow, te 
der'd her now more famous, than her Vert 
and Beauty had done. The Sequel qd 
that had gone before, and juſtify'd the Tre 
of the Picture repreſented above. We mig 
add to this; Example, that of a handſome a 


vertuc 


ä 
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ctuous * Engliſh. Lady, whoz Ater having la* 7% - 

ated her deceas'd Husbane for three or New, 

r Years together, in the moſt ſtrict and re- bourg. 

d Widow houd, yielded to the Suit of a Fo- 

N op whoſe Birth and Merit were much be- 

1 4 8. N UG N 6 IK 

e; ¶ lx the Judgment given by one Naude of Cars Of the Pre- 
und his Works, it is ſaid, that one Gauri- Cents; 

had foretold Hewry II. King of France, that nd the 


Ma 
L a 


e th ſhould live to a good Old-Age, and die —— 
davififiight and eaſy Diſtemper. On the contrary, mer. 
here e French Hiſtorians report, that he foretold, 
noſt Ne King ſhould die in a ſingle Combat; which 
Mord but too true, the Count de Montgomery 
uſe ing the Misfortune to give him a mortal 


ound, as they were diverting themſelves 
ith a Lance-Fight, for which Sport the Count 
| ſhewa the greateſt Reluctance, tho' he 


ins d not prevail with the King to excuſe him. 
ſe Mie may fee a curious Apology for the Count 


Montgomery, in a Letter written by the 

hop of Troyes in Champagne, who was then 

Learned Fohn- Anthony Caraccioli, Son to the 

lace of Melfe, who afterwards: turn'd Pro- 

en. That Count having nevertheleſs been 

ain'd in Priſon, till Affairs took another 

urn, had the Misfortune to be taken in Arms 

the Defence of his Party, and to becon- 

ma'd to loſe his Head, at the preſſing in- 

ances of the Queen-Mother. When he was 

ading to the Scaffold, a Cordelier waited up- 

him, and pretending to make him change 

8 Religion, went about to perſuade him, he 

d been abus d. Montgomery giving the Monk 

ig cornful Look, —— I have been abus'd, ſaid 

it muſt have been by thoſe of your Order; & 
. t 
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the firſt "that ede ſbem d me ht Be in Freu it 
— oth +6 reid it, was „ Cordelier, A 
are; and from that Boot I took the: Religion . 
T'have forts" proſeſi'e, ro this ery Rm, 
which J let up us the only tre Religion: 
which as Thavelivd, ſo I will alſo, by the 6 
' $f GOD, Mie mt this d MO SOL 2005 1:1 
Chatil. . ADMrR At de Chitillen, who was one 0 oft 
bee, L. iſluſtvious Supporters or ehe 'Reformnatior 
40 Se, wnd 4 Porfon of dem fed 
preſs'd by 7 | 
Retz. Had wriften's Hiſtory, of the moſt remurbe 
Franſactions in his Time. After: his Det 
hat Work was tarry'd to Charles IX. Th 
ho were about the King's Perſdn, found t 
it was very well done, and wort the Printi 
Only the Mareſchal de Retz, diſſuaded bis 
ſty from ĩt, and hre it into tñe hire. Whe 
that Monſter of a Bigot depri d the Pul 
of a very curious BoO0⁰RE BE. 
# curious I the Commentary Which Savaron, ant 
Objervarion-Jearned Man of Auvergne, made upon Side 
— he complains of ſome Perſons, who would h 
Pope. impeach'd him as a Criminal, fer giving 
Name of Pope to Rs Ar 
Biſhop of Tours; which was not, howevel 
great Crime in itſelf. For, tho? by the Et 
of Gregory VII. it was forbidden to give't 
Tirle to any but. the Biſnop of Nome, the 
was not afterwards univerſally obſerv'd; f 
The a4rcb- Urban II. who ſucceeded Gregory, giving 


i 


Biſtop *f Pall to Anſelm, Arch- Biſnop of Canterbury, i 
bury fty”4 him Papam alterins orbis, notwithſtanding 
Pope, by Predeceſſor's Decree ; as appears by a Mat 
bie ſeript penn'd by a Benediftine Monk, cal 

| Gervais of Canterbury. Moreover, Savaren, 
giving that Name to the Arch-Biſhop of 7 


WM ir i willy in 4mitetion\of\þiy So, who 
d in a Time when” all: Biſhops wert call'd 
g;, $5437 ein enen DR Ann 
Wo we wid a eaidivkbble Ation/of King 
IV] of France. Before be made his Speech 2. 
bis Parliament, the Bth'of Jaruoy, 1599, he 
[to np — 5 hp ſpeak of the 
of ey ſenad ing Fl tell 'you'a Story, 
2 8 — vhe) Mareſchal 04 Chit 
100 oe — K. Seil Bartholomew Day, 
jr of . pere pluhihs 14h (Dich ar obe Table, 
ard ſeveral ofBlood , and pervei- 
i lie bring twice wihed 25 they retur'd for 
bird time, I ſaid, I would: no longer,” and 
ee wa n xt 
fieur de Gui ſe w the Com 
Inu Hiſtory of the: Cotiftable- 2230er 
tions this Prodigy, and ſays, that it ap- 
ud in the Houſe of one Vrilin, at Avigwon, 
the Year 1574. His Account of it is us: 
day, when Leſdiguieres ſent a Gentleman Ex- 
c to the of Navarre, at Avignon, to re- 
certain Inſtrattions; that Gemlemun could 
means find Acceſs" to bis Majeſty, by reuſos he 
aber vid on al hands, and eſpecially, by Henry 
rig Dike of Guiſe, who, the better to in- 
te binifelf into the King's Setyers, wa his con- 
companion at Bed and Board. It happen d, 
t as they were gaming at a Marble-Table at 
neu Grillou”s, here ſpurted up Blood which 
their Hands, without their knowing whence 
tame, none of the Compan pany —_ been woimded, 
eppear'd upon am ea Searth. And as this 
y was . ſome, as an Omen 
Duke 6 Guile, for _— Blood he had 7 
berthol omew's Day; and by others, as a Pre- 


ſage 


224 Obſervations and Reflexion: 
e of that which ſhould afterwards be. ſhed in 

7: between thoſe two Princes; [they left on 
Gaming, and Leſdiguieres's Gentleman went to 
King of Navarre, aud tal d with him alone. 
Charles RENE, the French King's Siſter, Paugbt 
IIb of Lewis Rll. and Ducheſs-Dowaper of Free 
Ae a Princeſs of great Zeal for the Proteſtont R 
gion, ſeeing Charles IX. one day, in a care 
melancholy Mood, to oblige him to chear 1 

deſird him to fing her ſome new CGaurt- 
But the King anſwer'd her, in a violent! 
ſion, I know but one, Aunt; and that you 14 
me ʒ meaning the. Verſion of a Palm, 
ſays, Many a time have they fought egainſ 
from my Youth up; — but they have not prev 
41 — The Ducheſs not. a Word 

47 to ſuch a ſharp Anſ wer. 
Air: Tas well worthy Obſervation. in Hiſt 
Remerkin that the Three Lords, who had the great 


* Averſion for the Proteſtants, marry'd Wolf 
that were ſo. Lewis de Bourbon, Duke of Ml” © * 
penſier, eſpous d Tacquerre de Languy, of apo 
ancient Family of G:vry, who educated he 


Daughter, Charlotte de Montpenſier, in her © 
Religion; and this Lady was afterwards u 
ry'd to William of Naſſau, Prince of Ora 
Francis of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, marry'd A 
4 Efte, who was her Mother's o-n Dau 
ter, that is, of that Wiſe and Chriſtian Pr 
ceſs Rente of France, Daughter of Lemi: 
And James d Albon eſpous'd Margaret de 
ſtrac, who took, to her ſecond Husband, 6 
frey de Caumont, who had been Abbot of Cl 
but took up the Sword, after the Death of 
Elder Brother, P 

| BYE 
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aon ſeveral Subjects. 


a good Number of Moderns have defended 
and found nothing amiſs in it, when taken in 
te Senſe they took it. To live according to 
ure, and Not to feel any Pain, is what he 
'd Living voluptuouſly, Such a Life ſeems 
it liable to Cenſure. The ſtricteſt Severity 
yer diſapprov'd it. To be guided by Na- 
re, is to be guided by Reaſon. The Limits 
de has preſcribed us, are thoſe of Innocence. 
he has nothing in her, but what's equitable 
id juſt. *T was not from Her, that Avarice de- 
nded : She had hidden the Gold deep in the 
wels of the vileſt Element; Men go thither 
dig it out. The Ambition that torments 
dem, is not to be attributed to Her. She 
ads em all into the World, and takes em out 
Ut, alike. They no otherwiſe differ one from 
e other, but as they corrupt Her. Is it She, 
kat recommends Pleaſure? The Poets, who, 
d excuſe their own Commiſſion of Crimes, 
we charg'd even Heaven itſelf with Imper- 
tions, and made a wicked and vicious Jupi- 


q dbecauſe they might be ſo themſelves, have 
Dau" dared to accuſe Nature: On the contrary, 
bare preſery'd Her Purity entire. They 


lus, that in the Beginning, Acorns were the 


4, MW!) Food of Men; that Water quench'd their 
d. 6 urſt; that they dwelt in Caverns, had no 
fats to defend them againſt the Attacks of 


e keeneſt Weather, but, in all their Actions, 
ere guided by Nature. I am apt to think, 
e firſt Inhabitants of the Earth did not live 
ſach an abſolute Simplicity, which ſuited ra- 

Q ther 


SsvERAL Ancient Philoſophers have writ- - - 
a ſtrenubuſly againſt the Opinion of Epicurus, ian of 
ith more of Envy, than of Reaſon z ſince we Epicurus. 
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ther with the Stupidity of Beaſts, than vit 
the Politenefs of Men. *Tis true, they be 
carry'd Things farther in their Deſcriptions 
but their Deſigu is to let us know, at leaſt, tt 
our Exceſſesdo not proceed from Nature; a 
that we ourſelves abuſe the Bounty of Heay 
and the Advantages She affords us. We ſha 
make that Uſe of what She gives us, as to 
able eaſily to diſpenſe with it; to be its M 
ſter, and not its Slave; to enjoy it peaceabl 
as we have 3 and not to ſeek 
with overmuch Greedineſs and Pains. 
Ler Ariſtippus enjoy the Riches of Creſu;.; 
they. ſhall no ſooner incommode him, but 
throws them away. Set Plato at the Table 
Dionyſus the Tyrant, he ſhall ſometimes eat 1 
thing there, but Olives. We ought not to ig, 
Fault with the Poſſeſſion of good Things, 
only with the Slavery of them. Neither i 
Poverty, that makes Men Wiſe; tho” it mh, 
eradicate the Itch of committing certain Fa 
The tatter'd Cloaths of the Gicks do not, 
the leaſt, contribute to Tranquillity, or to 
deſty. Ambition tollow'd Drogenes even to 
Tub; and it was there, he had the Boldu 
to command Alexarder, the Proudeſt of \ 
Let what will happen, it will be indifferent 
us, if we do but poſſeſs our Soul in Moderatic 
and if we are wiſe, and follow the Rules of 
ture. I muſt confefs, tis harder ta obey | 
in Plenty, than in Want: Moderation is 
ſo well able to withſtand the Allurement 
flowing Wealth, as the Stings of griping 
verty : But then, 'tis more glorious to foil'c 
and the Loſs of falſe. Joys much better ſec 
the Poſſeſſion of true ones. 
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WI cannot reliſh the Felicity, which coſts 
nothing, and for which we. are beholden 
y to Fortune. We muſt have the Happi- 
which Wiſdom gives; and Pain muſt ſome- 
es introduce us to Pleaſure. Storms and 
peſts are the Things which give Reputa- 
1 to Pilots; and if Penelope's Chaſtity had 

er been try*d, People would have been apt to 
\ ſhe only wanted Men to debauch her. *Tis 

hame for the Wiſe to fly from,and be weaker 

M Deſires, which, not being conformable to 

ture, have no other Credit, than what the 

ion of Men gives them. 


us is, in part, the Pleaſure of the Epi= 
e,, which they term, Living according to 
— we; and this is their Doctrine, and their 


timents. And, deſerves this to be hated 
leſpis'd of Men? Does it favour Debauche- 
ad Exceſs? Can any thing be more ſober, 
hore chaſt ? Ask Epicurus, what it is co 
voluptuonſly ? He will anſwer you, that it 
Not to haue an Affection for the Things of the 

; To reſiſt evil Deſires; To make ones ſelf 
fer of Fortune; To deſpiſe Honours ;, and, To 
4 perfect Peace and Tranquillity of Mind. 
er tend all his Precepts; Tis here we 
with Pleaſure ; here we ought to ſeek it; 


Appetites. Pleaſure is too pure, to depend 
e Body. Reaſva is its Miſtreſs and Guide; 
the Senſes only its Miniſters: How deceitful, 
fore, are'the Pleaſures which Men fondly 
in gratifying the Taſte, or Sight, or the 
Senſes ; if they are not taken with a quiet 
|? They abuſe themſelves with falſe De- 
ts; and take the Shadow for the Thing it- 
Q 2 ſelf, 


not in gratifying the Senſes, or humouring 


3 


* 
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An Exam. Enjoyments. For inſtance, read only the! 
pic,vpen ſtory of the Feaſt which Tigellinus made for N 


ſelf. Burn all the Perfumes and Spices of 4W'"' 
bia-Feliæx; Lock yourſelf up with Venus; li eme 
on Nectar and Ambroſia; Enjoy all the Swen 
deſcrib'd by the Poets: After all theſe, ji 
ſhall taſte ſomething of Bitter and Nauſec 
if there be Inquietude ; and your Chagrin 
force you to utter Complaints, amidſt all th 


You will there fee that great Debauch, wh 
Luxury and Fame have been brought done 
even to our Age. It ſeems to have been 
laſt Effort of Splendor and Magnificence; : 
that Senſuality could not be carry'd to ag. 
ter Height. Agrippa s Pond was the P 
pitch'd upon for this vaſt Entertainment, 
was made in a magnificent and ſtately Barc delt 
which being tow'd by a great many oth" * 
ſeem'd to move inſenſibly. Not a Barque 
was enrich'd with Gold and Ivory. The me 
ers were ſo many handſome Vouths, not to 
ſo many Cupids, The Ocean had furniſh'd Fif 
the Tables; and the Provinces of the Em 
the maſt noble Variety of Meats. In a w( 
the Feaſt was as plentiful, as it was exquiyf 
not to mention the infamous Houſes built] 
on the Banks of that Water, and filld i 
Women of great Quality, and Courtiſaues 
appear d quite naked. Even the Night. 
haunced the Pleaſure of that Debauch: . 
Darkneſs was diſpell'd by numberleſs Liz 
and its Silence agreeably' troubled by the 
mony of ſeveral Conſorts. What Pleaſure 
Nero, think you, in all theſe Things? and 
how great Satisfaction did he leave this 
quet ? Fancy only, that he carry d with 


upon ſeveral Subjects. 
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ither the Remembrance of his Crimes, and 
emorſe of Conſcience; and you will eaſily 
nclude, that Deſpair was his Companion; 
id that be ſuffer'd there, like the moſt guilty 
lefactor. Tho? his Outſide had the Appea- 
ce of a Triumph, he was acting, in his Soul, 
bloody Tragedy. If he had any Joy, it was 
Wt of the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus. He was be- 
aden, for his Pleaſure, to his Madneſs or 
Irankenneſs; and was only happy, in pro- 


Win. Neither Seneca, nor Traſeas Patus, nor 

areas Soranus, who, amidſt the Corruptions 
id Debaucheries of their Age, liv'd comform- 
ly to Nature, were of the Number of the 
beſts. There were none, without doubt, but 
en who liv'd like himſelf, egg'd him on to 
athorize his Crimes, were themſelves the In- 
ruments..that perpetrated em, and before 
dom he could do any thing without bluſhing. 
1 Aſſembly of ſuch Perſons could not be hap- 
; neither could you have found there ſo 
uch as a ſound Man. Pleaſure could never 


: * iter into Minds fully'd and corrupted by all 
ion unner of Debaucheries and Exceſs. They 
d Nee Slaves to all the Paſſions, which diſturb 
nes Ne Tranquillity of the Mind, and were by no 


eans in a condition to reliſh the Pleaſure of 
Meurus, | 

Ir were to be wiſh'd, that that Philoſopher 
Wd been at the Tyrant's Debauch, and given 


lar d the Truth before Nero himſelf, with- 
t any Apprchenſion of Death, which he held 
. IR \'Q3 * 


\ 


is Opinion of it. Doubtleſs, he would have 


tion as he had loſt his Reaſon. The ſame n. A- 
uy likewiſe be ſaid of all that accompany de. 


= 


_— 


—— 
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Qt 


indifferent. He would, perhaps, have addreſyMineſt 
himſelf to the Emperor, in Terms like theſe Wit p 


PFpicurus'* How art thou abus'd, agar, 
to 


News, 


neither wilt thou ever be with all thy Exceſl 


fancying, that true Pleaſure is found igel 
thy Exceſſes! It is as diſtant from them, emp 
thou art from a happy Life. Whereſoever th ate. 
goeſt, thou carry'ſt thy Unhappineſs with the Mus 


and do what thou wilt, thou canſt not get n th 


of thy Conſcience, for a Moment. Cover, ¶ Thou 
thou pleaſeſt, thy Table with more exquiigh 

Dainties than thoſe now eating; Drink e © 
moſt delicious Wines of Greece and Jtaly ; W. 
low in all the moſt abominable Filthineſſes th ere 
Debauch can invent: In all theſe, thou vi uur 
find nothing Satisfactory; but when thy Bother 
is glutted, thy Mind will ſtill be void of Ple 


ſure. Theſe are not the Things which renden 


Life happy: Prudence alone will procure thing: 
the Sovereign Good: *Tis She, who will tea ai 
thee to regulate thy Deſires according to Mn 


ture; and in ſuch a Regulation, thou wilt fu able 
that which thou canſt not meet with in all ti rec 
Enormities. If thou wanteſt any thing, mals; 


thy Addreſſes to that common Mother; anJute : 
ſhe will furniſh thee to thy unſpeakable Saia 
faction. Art thou thirſty ? She has every when 
diſpos'd Rivers and Fountains, where th eng 
may'ſt quench thy Thirſt. Does Hunger pre cher 
thee? Thou ſhalt every where find Fruits Met « 
ſatisfy it. If thou art not content with thelgpen n 


Pleaſure is nothing but the Privation of Pal 
Conſult thy Hunger and thy Thirſt they wi 
afford thee the greateſt Pleaſure: juithe'Simp| 
city of Nature; and Bread ter wil 
when thou needeſt, ſerve thee well as! 


fine 


8 
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dreßineſt Meal thou haſt ever eaten in thy Life. 
heſe Wit 322 thou art not ia that Condition, be- 
zuſe thou doſt not give thy Stomach Time to 


emperance gathers Crudities every day; and 
tens the Death thou art ſo much afraid of. 
us, thou makeſt Feaſts, and haſt no Pleaſure 
them; becauſe thou conſtraineſt Nature: 
Thou forceſt her to obey thy Deſires ; but aſ- 
re thyſelf, they are her Enemies; and that 
e Gorgiag of thy Body obſcures the Lights 

f thy Reaſon. Flatter thyſelf no longer, 
jerefore, with a Senſe of the Pleaſures thou 
jour'ſt to thyſelf, There is no relifhing any 
ther Pleaſures, than thoſe which are allow'd 
Nature. The Ambition of Subjects makes 
en aſpire. at Crowns. They are no ſooner 


diverſe. Being Monarchs, nothing will go 


able of the Giants teaches us, that Earth has 
ared to ſtrike at the Government of Heaven. 
is juſt the ſame thiag with the other inordi- 
ate Deſires. None can be happy, but he that 
nows how .to reſtrain them; and as it is the 
buſineſs of the Wiſe only, to do that; ſo it be- 
mes to him alone, to command the Univerſe. 
MM hcre is none but He, that can draw Pleaſure 
rt of all things; He is the only Perſon, that 
an make a ſober Uſe of Delights ; and deſpiſe 
Wim, when he has em in Poſſeflion. As for 
i ee, who diſhonout'ſt the Race of Auguſtus, 
d art a Shame to Mankind, of whom the 
ods, in their Anger, have made thee Com- 
Rader; do what thou wilt, thou ſhalt ſtill be 
bappy thou ſhalt every where carry thy 

| Q 4 Torment 


iWigeſt the Meats thou load'ſt it with: Thy In- 


lings, but they deſire to be Monarchs of the 


own with 'em, but Incenſe and Sacrifices. The 
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Torment about thee; thou ſhalt never fre 
thyſelf, for a Minute, from thy Conſcience 
and in the very Moment thou art - makin 
merry, the Wine thou drinkeſt ſhall put the 
in mind of the innocent Blood which thy Crue 
ty has ſpilt. 

Such, I fancy, would have been the Dif 
courſe of Epicurus to Nero. He would there 
by have juſtify d his Philoſophy, and: repror 
the Emperor's: Vices, But as if is impoſſib eve: 
that the Mind, which is the Arbiter of t 
Will, ſnould have a true and perfect Reliſh ouſt 
it, if the Body, which is its Miniſter, is affid lick 
ed. with any Torment; Epicurus teaches, ti 
the Privation as well of the Pains of the Bod E 
as thoſe of the Soul, is neceſſary for the Col 
ſummation of the Sovereign Good, which 
calls (Foluptas ) Pleaſure. There is ſuch a ſtrii , 
Relation between the Fleſh and the Spirit, ti Mili 
it is 4 very difficult matter to ſeparate the 
Pleaſures and their Sufferings. The Soul car 
not be completely happy, while the Body ere 

rack'd with painful Diſtempers; For; hum ca 
ſne be ſenſible of Joy, while the Violence of t! 
Diſtemper forces Complaints from her? or-c 
Pleaſure, while ſne is preſent in all the Pari 
that are afſeRed ? I ls 
Der if the L r, then, the Smet boaſt, as long as the 
22 A pleaſe, the Inſenſibility of their wiſe Man, au 
Saul cannot the Tigorous Vertue which) laughs at Pail 
70 fe. When once they come to ſuffer it, they fin e 
4% 45 the . . 3 *. 
Sroicks ef. that their Body is not of their Opinion: Au 
m. tho their Diſcourſes are lofty and ſublime, ye 
they are not agreeable to Nature, and to Trutl 
Hercules alone is a glariag Inſtance of ti 
That famous Hero, wha is placed . 
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ds, is ſo celebrated for his many and his 

ard Labours, and is pitch'd upon by the Srorcks, 

$a perfect Model of their Strength and Wiſ- 

Mom! Let us viſit him dying, and conſider 

e laſt Actions of his Life. Doubtleſs, that 
riacible Man will go out on't, as he came in- 

Mit, doing ſomething of Heroick. He will 
ier nothing which may diſhonour his great 
tions, or ſeem unworthy his paſt Vertue. 
evertheleſs, we ſee the quite contrary, Poi- 

nt Pain triumphs over his Courage. His 
onſtancy yields to the Ardour of the Poiſon 

bich conſumes him. He does not only com- Circum- 
Jin ; he cries, and roars; and with the loud- Fer .o. 
| Effects of Rage and Deſpair, departs this crorum, 
fe, to take his Seat among the Gods. Let pt 
e Sroxcks, therefore, come over to the Epicu- promon- 
ans, and ſay no more concerning their Inſen- toria, 
vility. Let 'em no longer affirm, that the 

iſe Man can be happy in the worſt of Tor- 

ent; nor deſpiſe Pain, ſince under the Weight 

ereof, Hercules himſelf ſuccomb'd. - 
[sit:is:objeted; that the Poet did wrong, 

L repreſenting” that grand Hero after ſuch a 
anner; and fo his Authority is diſputed ; 
nine, the greateſt; of Sroicks,” may himſelt 

frve for an illuſtrious Example; ànd you will 

e one of the chief Pillars of the Building 

uken by the Attacks of a ſlight Diſtemper. 
Afterwards; the Gaut ſeiz d him, and prov'd 

e Bane of his Conſtancy. He complain'd of 
violence, with as much Impatience, as if he 

A been an ordinary Man: And tho” he twit- 

Wd the Pain, that alhits Efforts ſhould not con- 

ain him to wn, it was an Evil; yet could 

nat forbear to afflic — : 
6, thus 
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thus ſhewing more of Obſtinacy, than of Re in' 
ſon and Conſtancy. 'oul 
Mecznas was of a quite contrary Opinioome 


en the ce, He was fonder of his Life, than becomes a pin 


rev, prix d 


loſopher, or even a Man of Spirit. They coul 
not make him a Propoſal for Life, but he abſt 
cepted it. Tell him, he would be deform\WMinſ 
No Matter: That he would be lame; Life v 
comfortable: That he muſt undergo the mo 
violent Torment; He ſhould ſtill be happy, 
it was not mortal. And had they condem un, 
him to the cruePſt Death that could be invent 
ed, he would never have conſented to loſe His L 
Life, provided he could have preſerv'd it 
midſt the moſt dreadful Tortures. . An effem 
nate Softneſs had dictated to him thoſe Sent 
ments, He enjoy d all the Pleaſures of Li 
without ever having been ſenſible of Pain; bu 
had he fallen into the miſerable Condition pre 
pos'd, he would, undoubtedly, have wiſh'd fo A 
Death to deliver him out of it. Hence lic 
plain, that he was volaptuout, but not an E 
curean, ſince theſe Philoſophers have Souls to ere 
courageous to relax to Sentiments ſo bas ber 
and feeble ; and ars leſs apprehenſive of Deati e 
than of Torment; nay, ſometimes renounce! h. 
Pleaſure for Pain itſelf. 


Preceutiens T ys Reaſon: is, becauſe Epicurus, right {Mrre: 


judging that the greateſt part of Mankind, cor er 
Tupted by the Enjoyment of Pleaſures, ang 
blindly ſuffering themſelves to be born down 
by the rapid Stream of their unruly Appetite 
would not be able to foreſee the Pains and At 
flictions that would afterwards proceed froi 
ſuch Diſorders; And fearing, beſides, that thb: 
Love of Idleneſs, and Effeminacy+of MindgJhis! 
. Join [ : 
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jin'd with the Fear of Labour and Pain, 
ould make them fail of their Duty, and be- 
pinioſ home uſeleſs in their Generations; *twas his 
aH pinion, that when the wiſe Man ſhould be at 
y coulWull Liberty to chooſe, and there ſhould be no 
he Mbſtacle to his Satisfaction, he might abandon 
rd imſelf to Pleaſure, and entirely banift Pain; 
fe i hut that there were alſo certain Occa ſions, up- 
e mon which the Ties of Duty, and the Neceſſi- 
of Affairs, would induce him not to refuſe 
emu un, but even to baniſh Pleaſure, ee. 
wee Tuts generous Maxim coſt Cate Dricenſis It wes by 
oe His Life. For, tho? he might have liv'd in Safe- Epicurus's 
after the Ruin of his Party, and Cæſar would :þ. * 
fem are been proud of granting him his Life; yet Uricenſis 
Sent ide Shame of ſarviving the Loſs of Publick B ,, 


Liberty, and the Odium of Slavery, would not Life. 
buffer his — Mind to deliberate, whether 
| projfifit ſhould chooſe the Pain of dying glorioully, 


d folio avoid the Pleaſure of living after a manner, 

dich appear'd to him unworthy a Roman. 

Twas by this Maxim, that Repalrs ſurren- Regulus 

ler d himſelf into the Hands of his Enemies; . 

here the Cruelties of the Executioners would 

eati are been leſs painful to him, than the Remorſe 

uct having been worſe than his Word. 

Taz ſame Maxim made Fabricius deſpiſe the Fabricius 

reaſures of us, King of Epirus; being; “. 4 

cor ieſtrous to avoid the evil Inclinations which at- 
andiend the Poſſeſſion 1 8 _ to preſerve 

is Tranquillity of Soul, as Sovereign 

bony ame he e 

Af This Maxim made Cicero alſo declaim a- Cicero 

pinſt Afthopy, and expoſe himſelf for tbe 

ood of the Republick, at a time when he 

hight have remain'd in Quiet at his own. - 
7 N Houſe, 
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Houſe, in the peaceable Enjoyment of ane 

Life, and the. Delights of his Studies. - | 

Every thing Tu Truth is, there is nothing of Comme 

20e be dableys but may be referr'd to the ſame Marin 
refer'd And however heroick the Actions of tho 

% e great Men might be, it will appear, that 

they did ſeem eager for Pain, it was to ad 

a greater; and that, on the contrary, if the 

did not taſte ſome Pleaſures, they deſign'd, | 

their very Abſtinence, to acquire ſuch as wah. 

more ſolid and ſatisfatory. What other Ca. 

would you aſſign to their illuſtrious Action 

Would they have encounter'd Death with! 

much Indifference? refus'd the Poſſeſſion 

Gold ? incurr'd dangerous Grudges? and nc 

regarded, at the ſame time, whether what the 

did was uſeful or agreeable to em? We m 

not do them that Injuſtice; nor impute the E 

fects of their Wiſdom to the Efforts of the Dt 

. pravation of their Minds. We muſt neff 

think, they acted with Deliberation ; and =" 

render their Condition worſe than that of tl 

moſt ſavage Beaſts, which are never ſo f 

tranſported, but that *tis eaſy to know wii: 

ther their impetuous Motions driye them. ins 

A Reflexion Caro laid down his Life; becauſe it w. p 

Kae, tireſome to him. He thought it leſs painful H Th 

| Cato, Re- leave the World, than to obey Ceſar, who! 

3232 did not look upon as a good Man; and muc 

ei more agreeable, to ceaſe to live, than to li- 

cero. in a ſhameful Servitude. Regulus return'd of = 

| Carthage : Had he not done it, he had been 2 ©" 

cus'd of Perfidiouſneſs. Fabricius could not H N 

corrupted by Pyrrhus : Therein he*manifeſteW” -: 

his Integrity, and ſerv'd his Country; andi Ge 

the ſingle Pleaſure of refuſing Wealth, he n 

| ctir 
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iv'd more Satisfaction, than he would have 
ae, had he accepted it. Laſtly, Cicero rail'd 
„ Anthony, and declar'd himſelf his mortal 

Waemy. Were this without Reaſon, he de- 
zrves to be blamed; but if, by expoſing; him- 
If, he deſiga'd to eſtabliſh. the Tranquillity 
f the Republick, and would have ruia'd An- 
hony, to ſave Rome; | beſides that he took care 
ff the Safety of the Citizens, in-which his own 
745 involy'd, he deſerv'd the Applauſe of the 
hole World, and much more, the Love of 
e People of Rome. - e 
Ali theſe great Men were not, indeed, of Ther they 
tie Family of Epicurus. Far from it, one of en. 
em has endeavour'd, in his Writings, to re- — 

fute his Opinions; but it ſuffices, that the Au- 
thority of their Examples is found in his Do- 
drine; and that either Vertue was not the on- 
Motive of their Actions, or elſe, what, they 
calbd Vertue, ought to be named Pleaſure, Out 
of this School have proceeded Heroick Minds, 
which, in a corrupt Age, have done as noble 
Actions, as did the Romans in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing State of their Republic. 

Dux 1nG the Reign of Nero, the Death of Acne 
Petronius was as ſurprizing, as that of Seneca. ſon o be 
The Emperor's Tutar did not acquire greater 1 
Glory by dying, than was afterwards aſcrib'd a rber of 
to the Arbiter af his Pleaſures; and, it was the Seneca - 
general Opinion, that that Stoick,,who always 
taught the Contempt of Life, did not make a 
more generous, Exit, than Fetronius, who had 
M.iadulg'd himſelf in all its Pleaſures. 


Tuts famous 0 may gave laſtances of his 
Generoſity and Wiſdom, which; entitled him 
to a Place in the Number of illuſtrious — 

us. 
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n 


A portics ſons. He was entirely free from thoſe ex 

ler Remark. vagant Vices, which eat up ſo many Gent! 

 nius, agree- mens Eſtates. He profeſs'd a polite Luxmy 

Alete, and all his Pleaſures were ſtudy'd. Thus,! 

Perſon »bo Induſtry and Pains gave Reputation to oth 

mo — Men, he was the only Perſon that acquired 

»5'4n"* by his Eaſe. His Words and Actidus w 

free and unaffected; and as they ſhew'd th 

Candor and Goodneſs of his Mind, they w 

entertain'd with Pleaſure and Satisfaction. Ne 

vertheleſs, this great Perſonage being ſenfib] 

that there is a time, when a wiſe Man ouzhii 

to prefer the Service of the Republick, befor 

his own private Eaſe and Tranquility ; aban 

don'd'that happy Manner of Living, and wa 

firſt made Proconſul of — 44 and afterward 

Conſul; which high Truſts having worthil 

diſcharg'd, he demonſtrated, by his active G 

nius and Conduct, that there was no Buſineſ 

too profound for his Penetration. | | 

His Friend. Ar TEIH he had quitted thoſe Employs, be 
d betook himſelf to his former Way of Living; 

and becoming one of Nero's moſt jintimato 

Friends, tho* that Prince was very vicioull 

inclined, yet was he ſo much charm'd with his 

Merit, that he made him Arbiter of all his 

Pleaſures ; and amidſt the great Affluence ol 

his Enjoyments, eſteem'd nothing pleaſant 

and agreeable, but what Perronius had approv'd 

I ſpeak only of Lawful Pleaſures, and Com 

mendable Diverſions ; for, far from participa 

ting of Nero's lewd Debauches, that Prince was 

ſtrangely ſhock*'d, when he underſtood, that 
Petronius had heard of them. But the Arbiter 

taking upon him to upbraid Nero with them 
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his Writings, the latter caus'd Silia to be 
iſh'd, who, he believ'd, diſcover'd them. 
ArrsRWARDS, Tigellinus — — Tigelli 
his Competitor; and imagining, that by the gu ©: 
thod of diſcreet and laudable Pleafure, Whick 
declared himſelf for, he would do that which 
ca could not, by the Auſterity df his Sect, 
nely, reſtrain the Irregularities of Nero's 
; he reſolvd to ruia him, thinking he had 
other —1 to eſtabliſh himſelf, but upon the 

's Fa | | | | | 
Hz excited that Prince's Cruelty, to which His Mcrbod 
W his other Pleaſures gave place; accuſing Pe- 2 
ws of being one of Scevinus's Friends, who 
zin Piſo's Conſpiracy. He ſuborn'd one of his 
rants to ſwear againſt him, depriv*d him of 
| the Means of making his Defence, and laid 
ſt of his Domeſticks in Irons. A Perſon of 
ſs generous Spirit would have flatter d him- 
if with the Hopes of his Pardon, or prolong'd 
6 Life to the very laſt Moment: But Perro- 


4 acted quite otherwiſe. He thought it would 
natd k too weak and timorous, to undergo any 
uli nger the Delays of Hope and Fear; and be- 


n reſolv'd to die, ſought an Expedient to do 
WF, with the ſame Tranquillity in which he had 
rd. Wherefore, not being willing to quit 
de World with Precipitation, he order'd his 
eins to be open'd; then cauſing them to be 
id up again, and afterwards unbound, as 
Fancy led him; he entertain'd his Friends 
th agreeable Converſation, without the Affe- 
tion of ſerious Diſcourſes, which would have 
atitted him to the Glory of Conſtancy. 


PETRONLUS 


Shs. 


— 
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His D  PRTRONIUS did not employ the laſt Ho 
2 of his Life, in diſcourſing of the Immortal 
. * of the Soul, nor of the Opinion of the Philo 
phers. He choſe a Death more pleaſant a 
natural, and determin'd rather to imitate 
Sweetneſs of the Swans; and to repeat poin: 
and agreeable Verſes: Nevertheleſs, he 
ſerv'd a few Moments to ſettle his Afairs iff?" 
He rewarded many of his Slaves, and punili 
ſome others. Then, 2 that he h 
not long to live, after he had perform'd a ſ 
der Exerciſe, he quietly fell aſleep ; that fo! 
Death, which was forced, might ſeem fort 
tous and natural. After all that can be ſ 
therefore, of the Conſtancy with which Sor 
Equal ro drank the Poiſon, Petronius is ſo far from 
rb of So- ing inferiour to him, that he thus far exct 
crate him, in that he quitted a Life infinitely me 
delicious than that of the Sage Greek, with 
ſame Tranquillity of Mind, and the ſame Eve 
neſs of. Soul. | | 
The Portrait IHE better to underſtand how precious t! 
of Epicu- Pleaſure is, let us draw one Portrait of a Pt 
fue” 14, ſon who enjoys it, and another of one that 
0ppofre, deſtitute of it. Let us figure to ourſely 
Man in perfect Health, very rich, ſolacing bit 
ſelf innocently with whatſoever is delight 
quiet and content in his Mind, taſting, in abu 
dance, the moſt agreeable Pleaſures both of | 
dy and Mind; not afflicted with a preſent, 
afraid of a future Pain. Can there be a mt 
excellent or deſirable Condition? In ſuch 
State, a Man ſhould poſſeſs a Bravery of Mir 
Proof againſt the Fears of Death and Pain; i be 
to be affected with the falſe Opinions of ha 
Vulgar, nor deterr'd by fooliſh Frights: 
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n hold faſt the Pleaſures he has enjoy d; and 
A the eable Remembrance thereof ſtill 
noc tertain him. This is to arrive at the Summi- 
of Happineſs, and to have nothing more to 
mat, to complete his Felicity. - On the other 
ad, when we deſcribe a Man under all the 
fortunes that can afflict Humane Nature; 
riv'd of all Hopes of ever — better 
Padition; neither enjoying the -preſent- 
light; nor having experienced any former; 
xr hoping ever to do ſo for the future: If we 
ow, that nothing can be more wretched than 
1 a Condition, we muſt acknowledge, that 
thing can be more. happy than the Pleaſure 


E pic . 1 


nd in the Imagination; and that ſuch a 
rfe&t Happineſs does not reſide among Men, 
t in Idea only; this is to have baſe Sen- 
ments of the humane State, and of the Boun- 
of Heaven: And you muſt leave this Error, 
ire you can forbear. repining at the Miſery 

d Injuſtice; of your Deſtiny. Obſerve this 
fieinal, drawn by the Hand of a very great 


g bieter, and repos d in the Cabinet of one of 
ghf moſt curious Authors that ever wrote. It 
Fabul indeed, Felicity itſelf, deſcribed under the 
of Hnow'd Name of Orata. I ſhall give you an 


at Tranſlation of what is reported of his 
Appineſs. *. 


a; Ito render his Life very pleaſant, and him- 
ort below'd, and in a perfect State of Health. 
: bad great Revenues; a very ſine Eſtate in 

14 5 R Land; 


lr you think, that this bappy perſon, accur- A Refletio# 
1 the foregoing Deſcription, is only to . 1% 


Death, 


Or aTA never wanted any thing (being Very The D. 
polite, and ingenious) that could contri. 2” of 
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Miſerable 
Perſons 


— 


of the Milerigs to which he is reduced, lame 


muſt be eſteem d happy, as long as he can car 


Land; many Friends, uſeful, ble, and di 
verting; and rightly improv'd all theſe to th Ne: 
ſweet Delights of Life. All his Deſigns aug 
Intentions met with a happy Succels, and ft 
vourable Aceompliſmment. There is nothin 
to be diſliked in ſuch a Condition, unlels Mot 
Change happens; but, on the contrary, a 


tinue in that State. This much reſembles « 
former Deſign, which might be taken for i 
Effect of Fancy, or the Sport of Imagination. A 
As for miſerable Wretches to oppoſe t 
Orata; we may ſet againſt him the unfortumi f 41 
Condition of thoſe, who have been repreſen 
ed upon the Ancient Theater; One of whot 
judges himſelf too wicked to ſway the Greeks: 
Scepter, fearing to diſhonour the Race of! 
tops, from whom he avows his Deſcent, an 
therefore, dares not ſhew his Face in t 
World, nor go into the Temples. Another uk 
to make Signs to his Friends, not to c- 
near him, imagining himſelf fo unhappy, it 
his very Shadow would poiſon them. Or 
ther, let us no longer remember Arens al 
Thyeſtes, but forget their Crimes, the Meme 
whereof ſtrikes Horrour : Nor let our Mea 
dwell on a Family, which obliged the Sun 
return from his Place, and furnifh'd Hell wi 
one of its moſt dire Puniſhments, - We had be 
ter chooſe Heroes and Perſons as unfortuns 
as the Race of Tantalus: A Son of Amphiare 
terrify'd with Viſions, and demanding Succt 
againſt the Furies: An Alcmæom, repreſentit 
to us the Tortures of the Conſcience, and ric; 
Racks of the Soul: A Philoſtotes, complaint 


* 
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adi nis in Fortune, and in Deſpair when his 
lo ther is inflam'd. If theſe. Miſeries ate not 
s acient; we may add all thoſe painted in Sto- 
A to complete a wretched Man; and then, 
thinF vin be eafy to determine, whether his Con- 
les on is more ape than Oratas, or the fa- 
Maas Patid's, Who deſery'd this Applauſe; 0 
da! You only hom how to live. From whence 
s 0088: may alſo conclude; O Epicurus ! Tow were 
= ly true Philoſopher. = en ene 
AuBtTiON and baſe Deſires are Vices en- A Are 
ly oppoſite to Felicity. They are inſatia- % — 
aud dangerous. They not only deſttoy Ru 
ceeadhate Perſons, but ruin whole Families, and 
urn States. They raiſe Animoſities, Di- 
ons, Diſcords, Seditions, and Wars. They 
the Tytants of the Souls that nouriſh them; 
if we Conſult the Poets well, we ſhall find, 
it by the Torments of the Damn'd, the 
ald repreſent to us thoſe, with which theſe 
lerdal Plagues afflict us. 
Tur ERA c Is not only deſirable for it - T-mperexce 
, but becauſe it preſerves that Peace of f n. 
Ind, without which we cannot be happy; 
| by the Concord wherewith it inſpires, it 
eaſes all the Troubles of the Soul, and makes 
Im for Pleaſure, This Vertne always comes 
to the Aſſiſtance" of Wiſdom,” and performs 
t which the other can but reſolve on; and 
the one directs what we ought to follow, 
other ſtops us when we go contrary to its 
vice, and eſteem Senſe beyond Reaſon. It 
a Bridle to curb us in, when we run after 
acious Pleaſures, and a Hand that leads us 
ly into the Way of Truth. In ſhort, it is 
; "EIN" 045" 34; RicS t a Vers 
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a Vertue without which we can neither be vi 
nor happy. 2 
All wowl4 TA Generality of Men unanimouſly dec 
b., for Wiſdom; but they have not the Power 
feady in ſtick to their Reſolution. They may ot 
ber Je pared to the Phedria of Terence, That ha 
83 brain d Lover frankly owns, that he ſhould 
very baſely, in reconciling himfelf with 
Miſtris. He knows her to be very lewd, a 
himſelf very wretched : He bewails and grie 
for it; but makes no Progreſs towards Amei 
ment. He is always burning in the Fire 
Love; and when he moſt plainly ſees, he is 
the Brink of Deſtruction, then he periſhes ( 
ſignedly and deliberately. -, 
He ths +. IIS ſurprizing, that among Chriſtian, 
ou eh many affright themſelves with dreadful 
h. Prehenſions of Death. This Fear were mc 
pardonable in thoſe, who have no Hopes 
another Life, more happy than this. It is ii 
poſſible for a Man to live bappy, that fe 
Death. What Pleaſure did Damocles, the 
lian, enjoy, amidſt all his Feaſts and Maſi 
while he was in continual Fear of the Fal 
of a Sword, which threaten'd his Head, 
his Diadem ? It is a very great Misfortune, 
ſuccomb to Miſeries, and not be able to und 
go thoſe Evils, which it is impoſſible for us 
avert. This Meanneſs of Spirit has ca 
many Perſons to Extremities, highly ſcan 
lous to Humane Nature. Hence the Po 
took occaſion to transform Hecuba into a 
Bitch, becauſe ſhe could not ſurmount the & 
the underwent, which forced her to imit 
the Fury of that Creature, . Had ſhe but 
puls'd her Grief, or, at leaſt, even il 


rget the Occaſion of it; ſhe would not, cer- 
ialy, have run from Tears to Deſpair, and 
om Deſpair to Madneſs. She had, indeed, 


of usband, her Sons, her Empire, and 
Liberty. She muſt have been ſtupid, if 
heſe Circumſtances had not drawn Tears from 
; and, it had argu'd Inhumanity in her, 
have wiſh'd their Current ſtopt : But after 
me time of lamenting, ſhe ought, ia Juſtice, 
p have preſcrib'd Bounds to her Grief, r 

ited her Sorrow, and diverted her Melancho- 
, from oppoſing Reaſon, to encounter De- 
hair 4 * G 


lianax by the Hand, and proudly ſtalking, 
bthrow him headlong down a Precipice : But 
be Youth, you ſee, follows him with no leſs 
eſolution. All that accompany him, are in 
ears: Only his Eyes are dry, and forbear 
b weep even at his Death. Whilſt the Exe- 
ationers are invoking the Gods at this bloody 
crifice, he throws himſelf from the Top of 
de Tower, from whence he was to be caſt 
"ns; and voluntarily puts an End to a Life 

lat was but juſt begun. 
Now turn your Eyes to the other ſide. Po- 
is already placed upon Achilles's Tomb, 
petting, every Moment, the Blow which is 
appeaſe the Ghoſt of the Greek, and rejoin 
Soul to thoſe of her Parents. Admire her 
auty, which appears __ and ſerene. Her 
wtenance is got in the leaſt diſturb'd at 
| N R 3 the 


t and great Cauſe of Complaint. She had 


Coxsiobzx Aſtianax and Polyxena, when The fre- 
hey went to die. They were a young Boy and — MM 
rl, whom the Greeks had condemn'd to Death. 7 5. 
jure to yourſelf Ulyſes advancing, holding 


n of Death. This Sun, juſt go 
to ſet for ever, ſeems to haye added new Ga"! 
ry to the laſt Rays of its Light. There e 
ſomething in her Air, moſt Noble, and bey en 
her Sex. She beholds, with an Heroick bf 
very and Aſſurance, the impending Blow; wy 
once offers to put it by. Even When Pri" 
ives it, her laſt Action ſpeaks her Courap ad | 
— ſhe falls upon Achilles Tomb, only wi 
deſign to make the Earth lay heavier on bi 
and to revenge herſelf by dying. Is it not i" 
ry much to Hecube's . to ſee her M 
dren more courageous than herſelf ?. to ſhed nt 
many Tears, when Aftianax and Polyxens die 
without dropping one? They were very hal K 
Py, in compariſon of their wretched Moth e 
who wanted Courage under her Misfortun 
| and Reſolution to reſent them leſs ſeverely. WW 
Jur. JusT1cs is a Vertue, which, far from hun 
ing our Minds, always nouriſnes in them, 
its Strength, Sentiments which render th 
ſedate and calm; and never leaves them with 
out this Hope, that we ſhall never want a 
thing, that Nature, if not vitiated, requires 
ef Ivjuftice, Fo II, Intemperance, and Cowardice, « 
tze contrary, afflict, torment, and trouble 
cContinually; ſo that Injuſtice no ſooner g 
the Maſtery of à Soul, but it throws all 1 
Diſorder and Confuſion, and renders a N 
miſerable, without being criminal. Let an! 
juſt Perſon go to perpetrate a wicked Attic 
and do it with ſuch Secrecy, that neither l 
nor the Sun can bear Witneſs againſt him; 
can he not be aſſur'd, that it will always 
nceaPd; and notwithſtanding the pre 
Parkneſs and Obſcurity which cover ity — 


— 


1 
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ways afraid, the Truth will out. Suſpicion 

ways attends ill Actions; and, when the 

dges are ignorant of the Matter, Conſcience 

ten forces thoſe who do them, to diſcover 

em. Whoſoever believes, that his Riches 

d Power are ſufficient to defend him againſt 

lumane Juſtice, and ſet him above the Laws 

id Puniſhment; ought yet to conſider, that 

hey cannot ſecure him againſt the Divine Ju- 

tice, He cannot lift up his Eyes towards 

eaven, but his Conſcience fils him with Hor- 

ur; and thoſe diſmal Inquietudes, which 

ontinuglly prey upon him, are the ſecret 

uecutioners of ſach Pgniſhments as GOD is 

eas d to inflict. All his Power and ill-gotten 

elf cannot ſo much alleviate his Grief, as Re- 

worſe of Conſcience, Fear of Puniſhment, and 

lens Hatred, enhaunce it. Nay, theſe evil 

Remedies often turn to Poiſon ; and what we 

uke uſe of to allay our Sorrow, generally 

Ws to it, 2 L gc 

Ann there not a great many, who can ſet no g.. 

bounds to their inſatiable Defire of Riches ; Riches, 

would ſwell with Titles of Honour, lord it —_ 

ver all, appear in the greateſt Luxury and 

late, make coſtly and delicious Entertain- 

eats, and drive their impure Sentiments to 

be Head? Whatever they have amaſs'd by 

er Villaay, inſtead of ſatisfying their vicious 
belires,, does but the more inflame them; and 

ey ſtand more in ated of the Severity of the 

ws, than Advice to reform them. Men 

ſound t are, therefore, invited to 

ſeſer ye the Juſtice, which. the Laws have eſta- 

bd. Equity, which takes its: Origine from 2% 9. 

ures, and: may be. calrd the Bond of Civil 

| R 4 Society, 


W 
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21 Stat, 


is once made, and a Perſon. is ſettled in a Pe 


maintain him in it. We ought carefully to ſt 


The Ment 
of others 


ought not 


70 aſtomſÞ 


Society, teaches us, that unjuſt Actions oug 
never to be undertaken, either by the Wen 


ſecure. e 
ehe Tux firſt and principal Knowledge that 


Lover 1 by 


is, to know his Star; for every one has 
own; and it is for want of knowing it, thi 


tion, after a little Knowledge of him, we find 


who would be unſucceſsful, or by the Po 
ful, who, when they have actually committef 

them, do not meet with the Repoſe they ei 
peed, nor the Accompliſhment of their De 
fires. | This obliges us to own, that Juſtice 
not deſirable for itſelf, but becauſe it procy 
us much Content, and renders our Life mar 


Man that comes into the World ought to he 


many Perſons ſpoil their Fortune. How mar 
Men do we ſee. in Favour, who can give ! 
other Account, how they came to be kno 
to Great Men, than that it was owing to ti 
Deſtiny? Nevertheleſs, when a fair Entrand 


to be envied, a ſmall matter of Conduct vi 


dy our Deſtiny. 4 
Wi ought not tobe ſo frightned at the M 
rit of others, that the Idea of it ſnould make 
tremble before them; for, as proud as we! 
of the Favour of 4 Man of a great Reput: 


that great Abatements muſt be made, out 
what Common Fame gives him; and that ev 
ry one has his Foible, Which reduces him as ne: 
the Common Sort, as he is diſtinguiſh'd fre 
them by his Merit. Men in Promotion daz 
if view d at a Diſtance; but when yon dra 
near them, their Perſonal Failings ſufficient 
qualify the mighty Gliſtering, which is ww 
ex * * „1 co 


' upon ſeveral Subjects. 25 


om their Rank and Dignity. We ought to 
keep Guard againſt the Empire, which a pre- 
udiced Imagination may acquire over Reaſon. 
itte n Ingenious Man ought no more to be baſh- 
„, than an Ignorant one bfjꝭẽ. 


e fit only to cut out an Affair; and it is im- 
poſſible for them to finiſh it. Hence it is, that. 
great Victories have been often gain'd to no 
purpoſe; - becauſe Men contented themſelves 
valy with the Fruits of the Victory, when they 
nould have purſu'd their Advantages. And 
tis from the ſame Principle, that a Man in a 
lich Station commits the ſame Errours in Pub- 
— 9 —— does in his own 
NI ( III Ea 1 


Lore inſpires into ſuch as are too fond of the 
iat Socceſs. There is as much Moderation 
—— to ſwell too high in Proſperity; 
ij Patience, not to be too much dejected in Ad- 
verſity. We ſhould always have it in our 
lower, to ſtop in the midſt of the moſt fa- 
wurable Enterpriaes. The Torrent of Pro- 
ſperity ought not to drive us againſt our Will. 
lt is often neceſſury: not to puſh a Victory as 
ar as it might be. A prudent Retreat is as 
prone as a bold Attack. Nothing but a ſea» 
nable Adieu to the World, can ſecure to 
u the Honour we have acquired in't; and it 
| 5 


Wuarzvzx Deſigns we form, we ſhould 17 eng 
know how to-undertake *em4-propos; for it is "7/4 
ot ſufficient, to begin, but we muſt know al- b = an- 
o how to manage, an Enterprize. Many Men “u. 


Warn x Meaſures are rightly taken in all Par- + ſou 
tculars, and a Man's Actions are proſperous — — 
kt him take great Care not to be tranſported with « lirle 


vith:thoſe Illuſions and Flatteries, which Self q 


- 


I - + 
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is the Charact er of conſummate Merit, it, to live He 
nobly in Retirement, after having made a great ¶ out 
Figure in the World. 7 it unt 0% 4 the 


n 
The Te A GRERNrI EMA never thinks himſelf hap ca 
Gentlemen, yy, unleſs thoſe, ho have to do with him He 
| are ſd too. Tis this unanimous Regard thai 
completes his Felicity. To arrive ſucceſafull 
at this Degree of Goodneſs, hę muſt-have ar 
excellent Genius, and a generous Heart; and 
theſe Two muſt be exactly agreeable: ta esc 
other. By his fine Genius, he is inſttucte- 
what is moſt juſt and rea ſonahle to ſay and do; 
and his generous Heart always puts him for 
ward to act and ſpeak what is moſt:reafonable 
and moſt juſt. He that has but one. of. theſe 
Two Parts, cannot pretend to be an accom 
pliſh'd Gentleman; for, to what purpoſe doet 
his Greatneſs of Mind diſtinguiſh what is Rea 
ſon and Juſtice, if the Sincerity of his Heart 
does not make a Party? Nothing is done 0 
» * fniffhd. Alſo, if a Perſon: be never ſo tr: 
- _ -- hearted, yet, if he wants the Aſſiſtance of 
- . - Genius for his Director, he continually gropes 
in the dark, without knowing what Party. be 
ſhould eſpouſe. Theſe Two are eſſential to 
complete a Gentleman; and if it is rare to ſe 


them ſeparately, how excellent is it, when they 
both meet t er? But, whenever they do Cor 
meet in the ſame Subject, they produce every Ill Eſt 


thing of G and Equitable, and Charming, ¶ in 
and Reaſonable! A As of — ll eſt 
a good Subject, a good Father, a good Friend, I con 
2 good Citizen, a good Maſter. | He is indul I tor 
gent, humane, helpful, and commiſerating the I zl! | 
Misfortunes of others. He is circumſpect and I nat 
modeſt ; and is neither finical, mm” 101 


He obſerves the Imperſoctions of others, with- 
out ſpeaking of them, or pretending to fee 
them. He is not ſelfiſh, but kuowing the Oc- 
calions of Life, his Conduct is always regular. 
— only with — ome As for 
wat they call Grandeur Authority, Fortune, 
Riches, theſd do not, in the leaſt; enchant bim; 
— — — 
3 imes, however, 
that leads ta his Fortune. Tho“ Beis a — 
of Wit, he ſets a higher Value Reaſon; 
and admires Truth above all things. He is de- 
irous to know all things, and values himſelf up- 
n nothing. He prizes every thing ing to 
is intrinſick Worth, Miſtakes and Prejudices 
do not impoſe upon him, or make the leaſt Im- 
preſſion on his Mind. In ſhort, he'never ſays 
or does any thing, but what is agreeable, juſt, 
and reaſonable; and tends to the common Be- 
tefit of all Mankind. wo 
To make the World happy, it were Beceſ- 7he weri4 
ary to eſtabliſh this noble Principle: But to — a. 
xcompliſh this, it is not ſufficient barely to 
how it as it is; dat how it ought to be, and 
rhat would enſue, if all Men acted 
«cording to the Dictates of Reaſou. At pre- 
ſent, Things are in à State of Diſorder and 
Confuſion. This Nobleneſs of Mind is in little 
Eſtimation, and its Poſſeſſors are, as it were, 
in a ſtrange Country. Nevertheleſs,” its Re- U mould be 
eſtabliſhment would be — — 162 
to — the Good, and punith the Bvil. Were gere 
all Men reaſonable, there would be none but “ 
natural and inevitable ls among them; ſuch 
3 Diſtempers, Old Age, and Death, Wo, 
+4194 0 K ere 
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there are now a thouſand others; as, PrejudiceMDiſla 
Fury, Ambition, Perfidiouſneſi, Ignorance, aui za 
Contempt of Learning. A Noble Deſcent, au 
the Glory of War, are the only Things whid 
attract the Eyes and Eſteem of Men. A 
other Merit is dull and inſipid. It is, indeet 
very reaſonable, that the Glory acquired Fort 
War ſhould meet with its due Reward: Tt 

Fatigues, Wounds, and Death itſelf, to whid 
the Brave ſo often expoſe themſelves, mei 
more of Diſtinction, than is generally giy 


*em : But, if we compare the Honour wid T 

is paid to them, with that ſhewn to the MeqiWhe 1 

who render themſelves famous by other Arts Fiſſ 

we ſnall find, they meet with ſufficient ReconWnit! 

pence. There is this Misfortune in the Meri not 

of the Soul, that few People underſtand it; au lt i: 

that, even among thoſe few, ſome do not te Ma. 
gard it. The Caſe is not ſo with Riches; Aff 

ry one values them, and obſequiouſly court tun 

them; as well as all the other of For by: 
Ae lx is requiſite, that a great Commandeſ car. 
Sete ſhould be very compoſed and deliberate. H tun 
9x5 "=ſpex that is too hot, and attempts, wich too mud Ne 
<»1 compo- Ardour, to conquer at any rate, without re reſt 
fee.  gard to the Rules of Military Diſcipline, or of Sac 


ther Obſtacles that may obſtru& his Victory wh 
will often find himſelf in the wrong; and hi far. 
Precipitation cannot but be fatal to him. Ne. 
ceſſity muſt be reſpected, when ſhe cannot b in 
ſurmounted; and Prudence and Moderation Th 
ſhould determine him to forego the moſt da: to 


zling Advantages, when neither Stratagem noi cee 
Valour can procure them. It is more a yo. 
able to Reaſon, to ſuffer the Diſgrace of hgh St 


than, by Rride or Paſſion, to 
md ſuch Loſs, 8 egen — 
| er t | lamed, for his frequent 
idYTranſpreſſion of this Rule, and for attempting 

hat he ought not. His Example is more wor- 
thy of Admiration, than of Imitation. Tho? 
fortune favour d his Enterprizes, that does 
got clear them from the Charge of Temerity. 
e cannot conſider the Obſtacles and ers 
which eaviron'd them, but his Raſhneſs ſullies, 
in ſome meaſure, the Rays of his Glory. 


dicepicadvantages, 


he muſt firſt get the Maſtery. over his own *-** 


nour and Paſſion of him that commits them. 
lt is of great Importance, to be Maſter of a 
Man's Self, and to know how to. diſſemble the 
Aﬀronts and Inſults of the Enemy, when For- 
tune has been favourable to them; till having, 
by an apparent Acknowledgment of his Weak- 
neſs or Inſufficiency, given them Time to grow 
careleſs and wigh compa he may find an Oppor- 
tunity to make them repeat their Preſumption. 
Neither 2 General to be leſs capable of 
reſtraining himſelf, when he meets with good 
Succeſs 3 leſt Victory ſhould give him the lip, 
_ he is endeavouring to | puſh.. her too 


There is a certain Point, to which he is allow d 
to drive his Advantages. To be afraid to pro- 
ceed to that Point, or to be deſirous to go be- 
yoad it, is, to be ignorant either of bis owa 
Strength, or that of the Enemy. Hannibal, tho'a 
| - | great 


To make hjmſelf 7 to the Enemy, u. 1 


fiſſion. There are very few Miſtakes. com- ue e- 
nitted in War, but what are owing to the Hu- 


t Tun great Excellency of a General. conſiſts 4,4 fer 
in knowing how to ſet Bounds to his Victory. 34 5 
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t Captain, left his vidory i " Wha nel 
8858 Battle of Comes, for want of nowin ng thei eo 
juſt Extent he mi ight have! given it. Ia vain didn" 
Maharbid endes open his Eyes, hene 
that great 42800 a war er in eh aid dere 
promiſe im e ſu up in the C ypitol Haomibd 
had already reſbtv'4 what to 4 and bei 
too much taken with what he had done, 

left for for kim e to 


ted Eyes to ſee What was 
do. ANTON, after the tele of Iſis, rat 


* the 1070 e thouſand of tt 
the Remaindet of 
he Ts 


Lecce 2 cd, e e 1 2 


Conqueror, ale! of 0 7. "ol - ops 
— Se every Advantage, which Fortune" 
ſeem d to offer him; and t t very day, by eu 
Faking too 7 * 1. . of the Enemy, he w 
urpriz'd y of e 72 who res 
new'd the Fi ihe * 79100 him to 

Aﬀbivity A Man ofa ofs and fluggiſ Body, * 
— ; lefs incapable of Penetration and Attention, 
ſayin wa, than of Action and Vigilance, which' rocure 
ſo great Advantages in War. Upon this At. 
count, it was faitt of Henry TV. of France, that 
he would be too hard for the Duke de Mayen, 
becauſe he was not ſo long in his Bed, as his 
Enemy was at his Table, That Prince was, in- | 
deed, active, vigilan 300 atient, under the 
moſt fatiguing and difficult Ente age: No- 
thing eſca 4 his Cognizance, paſe'd a he! 
mong the Enemy. He foreſaw all thit it was * 
le for them to attempt. He choſe rather. 
to take uſeleſs Precautions, than to neglect ſuch * 

as might be neceſſary. He had no leſs Skil 
in concealing his own Deſigns from _ = : 
cne* 


. 
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enetration to diſcover theirs, and Activity to 
revent them. The Duke de Mayenne, on the 


2 thei 

natrary;'was ſlow in Reſolation, ne — in 
108 | e Purſvit of his Advanta 7 * 
d eine in eating and ſleepin DAY 1 


pfet, that de Ad — leave Pac- 
pets of Importance upon his Desk, Wie. 


cllp {ch as opening them. 
v f _» ITT ' 
nl 07 al Profeſſions, that of Arms is, Jaya. i «ne 


ſpate, the moſt Noble; ſince tis in War, TT 


at Great Men and Heroes are form d. There“ 
a6 Glory ſo pure, ac that which is acquir'd 
—. but it is like the Flowers that grow 
na Precipice, which to come at is trouble- 


n that can be made in this Profeſſion, de- 
ads u r — 
t of Military D the Rractneſi 
m which a Man at wer obſerves its Rules. 
heartily in the Art of Military Diſ- 

ine; he moſt learn, not to inſiſt Con- 


jor but often 4 himſ even of 
una 15 "Neceſſary ; te 0 Hunger and 
Ac. Nurſt; to be infeaſible of Heat and Cold; and 

hat WO invre himſelf to all the Injuries of the Fro : 


, fort, to de indefatigable, he muſt reſpect 


bis Duty; not his Wants; and acquire a Habit 
in- ſeep ig very little, and eaſily in any Place. 
the (ature is fatisfy'd with a little: We often 


link, we give her only that which is neceſſary, 
den we indulge her in Superſſuities. What- 
we give her more than is needful, enferbles 


Was 
her d diminiſhes our Strengtb, and renders the 
ch Moody unwieldy and unactive: Whereas, that 


hich is tely neceſſary, effectually ſup- 


ues our N preſerves and augments our 
ne · Strength, 


ine, to gather is dangerous. All the Diſtins - 


— ä » 
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An Eren - Of Capua did the Carthaginians more Miſchie 


plc. 


Strength, renders us light and ready for Ad. H 
on, and every way fits us for Martial Employ un 
But altho? the Vigour of the Body is ahſoluteli e P 
neceſſary, it becomes uſeleſs, if not ſupportei 
by the Diſpoſition of the Mind and Heart. N. 
thing ſeems toilſome to thoſe, whom Glory an 
mates. When the Heart is elevated, the mal 
tedious and difficult Fatigues are tolerable h 
weakly Conſtitutions. Bodily Pains, as welle 
Pleaſures,-grow habitual; and often do leſs li 


of War, tire and conſume a. Man, more th 
the worſt;of Fatigueee s.. 
Tuosm who, returning home after a Cat 
give themſelves up to Eaſe and Soft 
neis, ruin, by their voluptuous Exceſſes, tb 
Vigour they had acquired by Exerciſe: and 

bour. Repoſe may be taſted, after à Fatigue 
but it muſt not be made cuſtomary. The lan 
Conduct is neceſſary in Pleaſures and Dir 
ſions, as in Sieges and Battles. The Pleaſi 


than the Battle of Cannes did the Romans. Th 
loſt, : by Luxury and Idleneſs, the Superiori 
they had acquired by Exerciſe and Labout 
The Romans, on the contrary, grown hardy d 
frequent Defeats, inſenſibly overcame their i 
Fortune, by obſtinately reſiſting her, Tbe Lo 
ſes they were accuſtom'd to, ſerv'd rather 
animate, than diſpirit them: Their Courage 
always ſuperiour to their Misfortunes, reviv 
their Hopes, even when they had great Caui 
of Deſpair. Hence it was, that in their ve 
Diſgraces they found their Safety, and need 
ed no better Source of Relief than their ov 

HisToOR 
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His TORV, ks well ancient as modern, a- Ft 

ads with-Examples of Generals addicted to f. 

de Pleaſutes of the Table, and all of them ex- 

poſed to ſome Surprize, by that Vice. Cyrus 

ſt his Life, by ſhewing aa Example to his 

toops, to give themſelves up to Debauchery 

d Exceſs. Acetia, who commanded for the 

men in the Gauls, having ſur prixed Clodion, 

ing of France, at a Revelling- Bout in his Tent, 

ok an entire Country from him, made him 

0 to ſavx Himſeif, and render'd him uncapa- 

e of keeping, the Conqueſts he had made on 

Welden, fav from delng's Refralzr apa 

Wisuou, far from belng'a Re upon 1 lon ge- 

ilour, is that Which regulates and — 12 

duct. It is only neceſſary to draw a Sword, 

be brave; but a great Commander muſt 

now how to ſheathe,” as well as draw. at 

bhens and Rame, formerly, theyttook the Ge- 
als of their Armies out of the Hreopag 


— 


wand 1, : 
be Sem; andanade few- conſiderable Officers 
their Troops that were not of the Robe, as 
las the Sword; and this, toi join the Pru- 
ence and Wiſdom of one of thoſe Profeſſions, 
th the Valouriand Courage that ought to be 
ſeparable from the other, Ales Glory Js Exem< 
ined only in proportion as he was wiſe and f of A's- 
oderate in his Behaviour. The Reſerv*dneſs ****7* 
ſnew'd in the Caſe of Darins's Wife, who 
eſteem'd the moſt beautiful Princeſs in the 
orld, and whom he ſaw but once during the 
en Years that ſhe was his Priſoner, for fear 
ſhould not be Proof againſt: her Charms, 
hich had like to have prov'd dangerous to 
im; his polite Deportmeut towards her; the 
leſpect and Submiſſion with which-her Orders 

8 were, 


4 


4 


verre, by his Command, executed, as if ſhe bad, 

had the ſame Sway in his Camp, às tin that « 

Darius; Laſtly, his moſt engaging Way and tan 

ſurprizing Bndeayouts, ta alleviate the Misfar nl 

105 2 her ns 2 Lade. : 

y, he was as much eſteemd and admir d, 

for his Victories aud Conqueſts. d. 

Anthony Bx all thoſe: great Accomplihments whis 

no ſo ret Anthopy had, te tender him imm for Wars jt. 

Alexan- put beyond queſt ian, that:.bowes: ſafficie ui 

der. 2 2 Commander i hut: hecfu 

1 is y Iebauche $3 »Atb3g ne . 

nous Love of Cleopatra, who. hadabsep e 

„and perhapi- many Sthers .befares. this e 

©: .. caſes good Judges! of Merit from deing tba 

gteat Man's other Talents all thei Juſtice ane 

MrVes 5: :mmouv 7593; i 3pt” 7; 20616 50 

ul Tn fair Sex ought to uſe a great dei Mn 
oe wr Qircumſpectiou in the World, 12 

to frequent Reputation, without which, al ole excellet 

'he cent. Qualities which ages them ſo unmet 

nay, even Beau ty If ſignify, nothin 1 

Tenderneſs of the Men is always faral to ti 

Reputation of the Women; boſe Wertue ar 

Honour are in compatible witch Mens aſſiduo 

Addreſſes. Tbe greateſt Beauty in the Wor 

zs not truly amiable, if her Wiſdom is not equ 

to her Form; Neither can ſhe be other 

happy, than as ſhe is eſteem' d. Men have menen 

ny Opportunities of diſtinguiſhing themſeq 

in the World; they may acquire Reputatic 

and Honour an the different oyments 

which Fortune, or their Birth, advances the 

But Women are only recommended by th; 

-Wiſdom and Vertue, Beauty is defaced Wh 

Time, and the, Reſpect that it gains, 121 


en » 4 — I 


— 


au arg r de — iſe * - Eſteem; 
Nic ir'd by:Vertue; for, this is: ; 
ay A und even after Death. N 
ple of Emilia is worthy our Obſer vation e of 
vas brought up by a vertuous Mather, hRf mill: 

gd retired from Aiguſtuss Cburty to lament; 
tout Diſturbance, the: Loſs, of her Spouſe. 
is illuſtrious'Clanis,” being? oblig?d: to re- 
en thither, about her private Affairs, and nat 
| | to ER Child:behigd- 2 
pſooner appear d, but every ane was c 5 
ich her RG and:Modeſty 5: afid: among, the 
ft, the Emperout himſelf; whoſe Daughter 
is would needs have her tarty with her. 
days after; Ce died; for very Grief 
ut ſhe had left ber Daughter expas'd to the 
emptations of the Court. What could be 
me of that charming young: Creature in fo: 
ntagious arm Air? There was, nothing but! 
eres of Pleaſure in the Frinoeſs's 'A party 
nt; nothiug wanting to gratify the Senſes 
ſure, whiois oontinbally- making its Ad- 


eſſes to e and maintains its Empire by: 
* 088 Aſſiſtance of Beauty, would expoſe itſelſ 
duo her there with'all its Charms, and repreſeac. 
Vorſhertue after à frightful manners!) The Prin- 


bles of a good Education, the innocent Har - 
ſhe had contracted in her Infancy, and the 
nembranoe of the Advice and Wiſdom of = 
Mother, held out,, for ſome time, againſt 
Allurements of Pleaſure: She was per- 
d, and o'erwhelm'd in Tears, when ſhe 
tceiv'd her Heart recoiliug from her Duty; 
. at laſt; the Example of Julia and the whale 
rt, and the fatal Sweetnefs of — an 
JWlnation one has long reſiſted, diſſipated her 
_— 0. Scruples. 


— ——— — — 
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Scruples. Thus, the moſt vertuous Minds ar 
not Proof :apginſt ill Example. There ba 
been, in all times, abandance of Women, wh 
would have done Credit to their Sex, had the 
but avoided the Temptations of Tripping 
The Way which deads from Vertue to Pleaſute 
is much. ſhorter, thin that which leads fro 
Pleaſure to Vertne All the Prince Jιν 
Flatterers were, at laſt; tern/d&away,' and ſ 
herſelf baniſh'd 3 and Emilia beidg-fenſible thy 
ſhe had imitated” her Vices, ſpent; the reſt 
her days in a ſnameful Obſcurit . 
Nice c A Man muſt carry himſeif with much me 
— Circumſpection towards 2 nauſeated Miſt. 
wards the than towards one with.whom he is ſtill 0 adic 
Lali, maonr'd, Youmay do anything with the Lad 
if you do. bus. Tove em. Pifreſpect, Ill - Mat 
ners, Radene, nay: Injuries; are Faults ſo eaſ 
Iy-pardon'd; that they create a ſecret Pleaſur 
when they are the Effect of the Paſſion. the 
have given Birth to. It is quite-'otherw! 
when Love grows cold; all the Cireumſpetiog, 
all the Nicety you. are capable uf, frgnify 1. 
thing: The Injuries offer d to their Beauty Mere 
an Indifference, go much nearer their Hear 
than thoſe done their Honour thro? Indiſer 


tion.. aui 273 307 7, 1 

of a. Sry «has ever been one of the moſt g 

| neral Vices predominant among Men; and) 
it is to be obſerr'd, that thoſe who are t 

moſt addicted to it, do not well underſtas ih \ 

their Intereſts. They think to divert the Pu 

lick at the Expence of thoſe whom they 

clare War againſt; and it often coſts the? 

ſelves more than the others. Byery one 


pleas'd wich Satyr; put who regards * A ter 


0 » — i... * LES 6——— Ft 


"Wehors ? [Thoſe malicious Tempers have more 
penetration than others, to diſcover Faults, 
Wand leſs Goodneſs: to pardon) them. He is a 
ort of Enemy, who obſerves, another's Dif- 
Mcourſe or Actions, only to find-ſomething to 
arp at; who dives to the hottom of the Sout, 
to diſcover Sentiments liable to Cenſure; whe 
egins to give a Character of a Perſon, as ſoon 
ever he bas ſeen him; and who ſtutlies to 
Wake him appear what he is not. If we are 
Wreader of our Reputation, and ſenſible of our 
Intereſts, -with what an Eye can we look 
n thoſe- critical and dangerous Perſons, w 
itt us, only to take an Advantage to our Pre- 
udice, and examine us, on purpoſe to expoſe 
5 in their Writings? Satyr may be either 


rticular Perſon. When we are conſcious to 
Worlelves,: that we are ſabje& to ſuch Failings, 
make the Application in private; and it is 
Aruch better for Us to make it, than if the Sa- 
Wriſt ſhould do it himſelf, by deſcribing our 
ferſons. And therefore, general Satyr is more 
hcacious, and leſs ſuſſ of Malice, than 
deticulgr' Satyr. The one falls foul on the 
Crimes, ſeparately from the Perſon; the other 
tacks them in the Perſon itſelf, and diſob- 


Wie whole World. Exery one is at — to 
aſh Vice in genęral, without. being found fault 
ith, for ſa doing; becauſe we are all obliged 
have an Averſion for that which is evil in 

elf; and ſhould take it very kindly of a Man 
bo warns us of any thing hurtful to us, in 
er to out avdiding 1 But the Caſe _ 

x ; 3 the 


— La 


general, or particular. General Satyr condemns e per- 
ie Faults, which are not chargeable on any rio. 


lgingly makes a Shew of him it repreſents, to 
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the ſame with reſpect to particular Satyr: Mie 
is malicious and —— — expoſe bl 
Failings which ought to be-conceal'd, and re 
prov'd in ſecret ; It is unjuſt, in that we ma 
do thoſe a real Miſchief, in whom we diſc 
yer ſach Defects, by unveiling em to the v 
Perſons, on whom ſometimes their Fortur 
eatirely depends: It claſhes with the Folite e 
neſs and good Breeding we ought to ſhew ture 
wards each other in Civil Society, by the Rule m 
whereof we are obliged to tell one another 
apr Faults and Imper fections, in private: In 
word, it is repugnant to the Maxims of Reli 
gion, by which we are forbidden to diſturb ti Cn 
Peace there ought to be among us, or to ii 

cut Mens Hatred and Revenge, by ver ory 


td do em a Miſthicf. | 

of Friewde | Tus World is full of Pretenders and Hype 

Pp 4. crites in Friendſhip. Mean time, tis certail 

that Friendſhip is a meer Trade; and, as ſuciv00 

ought to be fairly managed. He that has palſ®p! 

moſt in it, ought to receive moſt from it: Ne 

ſhould any be ſuffer'd to break it, without cqW« 

ming to an Account. But where are the Mei 

who reckon right in this Particular, and do e: 

put the leaſt Diſcourteſy in the Scale, azaini 
Services of the greateſt Importance ?- | 

of + F«- EA one boaſts his genteel Temper. | 

mor @ modiſh Vanity this, ge where you will; Nie 

; that be Men never ſo guilty of it, you ſhall ef 

ver ſee em hluſn. Moreover, every one | 

ſcribes to himſelf a Rule of Gratitude, always 

commodious for himſelf, always incommodiogfcal 

for his Friends. Tacitus gives us the Reaſon 

This: Tis berauſe aur own Gratitude, ſuys he, targ 

ſhewn at our Expence, and other Nun! to our Proſe pre 


sweets of each Engagement have l know not 
what Charms, which excite our Deſires to en- 
enge yet farther. As ſoon as they are more 
bud, they cloy. There de Men can love, 
or ceaſe; to love, accordiag as they are well, or 

ick. All that we can reaſonably demand of 

the Fickle, is, that they would be ſo ingenuous 
is to own their Levity, and not add:Treache- 

ij to their laconſtauc xm. 

Tx at which we call Falſe: heartedne ſe, is ve: of bulſe- 

ry often a Defect of Nami Good Men have, 14% , 
jn their ſtricteſt Friendſhips, Intervals of Lan- 

guor and Rel ache, the Cauſe of which they do 

not always know. Tbis Languor not being 
ſupported, it proves, at laſt, the Bane of Friend- 

lip; if Honour does not come in tu its Relief. 

Tis Honour that ſometimes labours to conceal 

Defects of the Soul, acts the Part of Ten- 

ernefs, and ſalves the Appearances for ſome 

time, till the Inclination is revived, and reco- 

ers its firſt Vigour. I don't ſpeak af the for- 
nal, modiſh Honour, which puts us to Charges 
its ridiculous Rules and Faſhions; but of 

Right Rea ſon, which is reconcil'd with the Im- 
perfections of our Nature, rectiſies them as 
well as it can, is an Enemy to Afſectation, ſeeks 
o do Good for Good-ſake, is a Stranger to the 1 
By-roads. of Self- Love, is always ready w- 
Rindneſſes, thinks it has never done enow, ne- 
ther admires itſelf, nor deſires the Applauſe 
r Admiration of the World: Theſe two Qua- 

ties, therefore, ſtagd in need of each other, 
that if Honour without Fricadſhip wants 
Charms, Friendſhip ſupported by Honour may 
e more ſtable and ſecure. e. 

br provfebailfiics ol ro garters f . 
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I: cee tobe. TAHERI be Men who are ctremely afflige 

zt the Death of their Friends and others whe 

zbe Death bear their Loſs with Patience and 

om It were to be wind, that all had the ſam 

ithour Re-. Firmneſs. What, then, ought we to haven, 

dei. Concern for the Death of our Friends t wr 

better we had not, if poſſible. This Puſſibn 

altogether ruinous:; and if it were good fot 

any thing, it would be only to let People iſte 

we love. But if Tears were the certain Mark 

of Love, the greateſt Mourners would beth 

greateſt Lovers; and Experience teacher y 

the contrary.” Weak Women weep more that 

ſuch as are ſtrong; and Yet. the Love of theſi ve 

is greater than that of the Weak. Tho. Tear 

are valuable in the Opinion of Poets; nothing 

is more deſpicable in that of Philoſophers.: The 

Rea ſon is, becauſe the brighteſt Parts of Pe 

try are borrow'd from the Paſſions, and t 

Weakneſs of Nature; — Philoſophy ha 

its Noble from the Vertues, and Strengtl 

of Mind One repreſents to us a Mobe dif 

ſolving in Tears at the Death of her Children 

the other a Cornelia, who bears; with dry Eyes 

the Loſs of her whole Family. —_— — 

tremely tender; Cornalia very couragedus. T 

are hoth good Mothers. For which of em ſhall 

we declare? Duoubtleſs, we muſt admire Cu- 

nelia, and pity Niobe. This is a juſt Deciſion 

of the Matter. Niobe yields to Grief; Grie 

yields to Celia. We ſhouldipity ſuch as are 

conquer deby Grief; and 'applaud thoſe - by 
whom Grief . is conquer d!!! 

ur e Bu v if it be impoſſible for us to get rid off igri 

Estee“ our Grief, when we pleaſ® ; we may chooſe, ¶ dea 

in Sorrow, however, whether we will indulge it, and — ſtaf 

| remove 


0 ee ane thei Tee, ſich” 2s 
We Art pl oped = 
I denen of our 


wald it be. it, then, net to wink ay 


werdnore of our J when once they are bu- 
lon ird? It is indifferent whether we do; or not. 
4 fogFHowever, not to, argue againſt the general 


weſs by our Thoughts. We have then a de- 
tent Remembrance of our dectalty Friends, 
den we thitik of them with Prudence; and 
ve then think bf Ld Prudence; when we 
have an agreeable” 
em. We muſt by ve means My; that becanſe 
it enen to Ie, 'therefore'it is decent 
et what we hive lov'd z ina ſmuch a$ 
en ſhip is 4 Vertuc; which: tännot but be 
kent; and Otief is" a Paſſion, which, at beſt, 
but excuſable. 


# the ſim * Motions which are call'd Wiſhes. 
it 
particalar Facllgation, and favourite Paſſion, 
dit not an eaſy Matter to become indifferent. 
Every one is wg. to lighten his Chains; 
iad there is nd Tie ng, but Reaſon and 
Experience can break in Time. In a word, as 
the moſt agreeable Objects have ſomewhat Biſ⸗ 
wreeable; doubtleſs, the Soul loſes a great 
deal of the Violence of its Deſires, by any Di- 


en Pfu, "Then Man rife inſenidly above the 
8! Sr Orld. 


— or Thought of of dif 


pinion of all Mankind, we mult Tay, that, at 
iſt, it it not decent to olotig” oer Weak- 


quiet Remembrance of 


'NoriinG can dee 4 greater Uſe and Im- 1. e 
rtance to 4 Man ho is er enjoying the 5, altas, 
votes of Life, than to ſubdue his moſt vio- of wr De- 
knt Paſſions; aud reduce bis impetuous Deſires A. 


as there 4s no Man, but has ſom 


2 


W 


World.) The Pleaſures dhe One ſo ern 
ſought after, are now become inſipid to hia 
He then ſees of what Impprtauce it is, to knoſ Clic 
be juſt Value pf. Glory, and the Trouble a 
Satisfaction that is found in Learning; ſo 
never to expect any thing bu hat he can ol 
tain, never hope for that which it is impoſlih 
he ſhouldenjoy. 
22 Tas things conſider d, who ought to de 
ee, fair of a happy Change? Will not ſuch whoſ 
Fate has always tied · em down to pay of mil 
ſion and Obedience, aſpire. at the Glory 
Command? Will not the Poor, however preſs! 
with Miſery. and Want, place their Felicity i 
2 Tide of Plenty? The Infamous, who are load 
ed with Remorſe of Conſcience, and tormentet 
with the racking Thought of their paſt Vill 
nies, will they not count thoſechappy, who art 
honour d and eſteem'd by all good Men? Wi 
not ſuch as are buſy in the Crowd,. wiſh for the 
Repoſe of Men in Solitude? == We are tire 
with the Noiſe and Pageantry of the Court 
and Groves and Meadows become. inſuppor 
dle to us. But he that has never, experience 
it can hardly conceive how: that Menſte ant 


4 


Sy 
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Ppen. is 
Every bing In ſhort, we may grow, weary of ont on 
nen. Conditions, but not of thoſe we are Strangers 
to. I ſhall, therefore, inſtruct you, as well a 
I can, how to know the Vanity of all things, 
T ro” you are not Maſter of the greateſt 
Eſtate, the higheſt Merit, and the moſt excel 
lent Qualifications ; you may eaſily pry. inte 
the Condition of thoſe, who, by their Fortune 
or Merit, have acquir'd them all, and inform 


yourſelf of the Cares that conſume them, Yeo! 


af 
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ic them del wich the forme the — as: 

cher Men, and liab eto all the Misfortunes 

dich Nature iaflicts - Jou will e a Scholar, 

Wicapable of defending himſelf againſt Caprice 
d Folly; 5 feeble Hero, ful of Pala and 

s mugh Man, as thoſe he js above; and the 
greateſt Originals in as ſubject to pri- 

nate ate Falling, as-the.meane Copies, In a ans 

vou will find, that it is impoſſible to fh 

— and to raiſe ones ſelf above the hy, 

dition it has 4 GOD to allot; us. They: 

ne, indeed, Gr 


ry eat Men, comparid with others; 
reſsMout, in themſelves are always, feeble, unequal, 
ty iM N ud defective in ny: part, or other. Splendor 


ad Magnificence de not give Satisfachion to 
al whom: they ſet off. Exgeſs of Pleasure oft 

ter cloys, than ſatisfies us; and all. che united 

W Advantages of, Nature and Fortune, Sante t 
form a complete Happiness, % 

\ Tm1s, Conſideration will: allay, the Heat eker 
ur Deſires, and, perhaps, take off our Affe- f 
dion from the lovely'ſt and moſt charming Ob- 
fats: And then we ſhall: ſeek, our Pleaſures 
without Inquietude,, enjoy em u | 
ud loſe em Without Regret. | 

Mosr Men of Letters content themſelves, Mew of Lor- 
ww-adays, with 9: hare ſuperficial; Knowledge — 

a ſome Part of the Mathematicks, which pro- center 

duces, nothing but a ſorry Amuſement, or, at ul 

teſt; a very ungertain Diſpoſition to diſcharge p. 

ſeyeral Places of great Truſt, for the Succeſs * Cb 

whereof Men judge themſelyes reſponſible. 7,5. 

The Reading of Modern Books is a Means to 

contract the Wit, and to bring it into ſuch a 

narrow Compaſs, that it may be entirely &x- 

lauſted in the * of Werder f in canging 

1244 them 


Obſertiaent a Refincions 


— in nice Order to A Noiſe #hions 
the Lovers-6f: i on the Diſcuſſion 
of things is .o far neglected; aud fe irregala 
withal, that the Wits of the Age cannot mate 
ſlitt to agree upon any ond Pbint; ſo ſtrabe 
ly are they divided By- the falſe” Light thet 
dazzles moſt of their ye The Co 8 
tion evon of Men of ok of feb ns 
their "Education ices vie. 
in th&Souh, for want f abate — e 
ſelves to any Buſineſs 2. NM 
plete Gentleman. The mere Jou conforn(ſ]® | 
yourſelſ to tilem, the inorefſiperficial' yow hee 
come, a well 46 they 1/an@' thro? this Sed 


7 


— 


l N 
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A criticel BU perhaps, ſome Ceitick will ſay, is 
Reflexion, ſignifies all this, to the forming a welle Mi: 
_ who is üffecteck with Religion — — 
give a Sketch of Wiſdom ia Civil Society: '! vil 
it were as true, as the impieus Libertines 
would Have it, that we had but one” Life tan 
live; we might, indeed, fuppoſe, that ſuch - 
Education would ſuffice 3 but in one 
the World omy: For, the Maxims of Nami 
ty are ſo different, that thoſe follow'd' in offe 
Country; — yp? — % much as tole 
rated in another. oppoſes E am allb wd a | 
Part of my ſelfi ſu as to think, remember things 

paſt, and form a thouſand probable Geaſs e 
Aures of What is to come: Leave me my inf- 

_ Deſires, and a ſecret Concern that I can- 
not ſatisfy em: Suppoſe the Impoſſibility of I 
ſußpreſſing in me the Deſire ſtill to be, When 
1a bo no more: Ant that, after 1 
en 


.. pon: ſever — 


Men T ;tend to deny me audther:Life, lumban 
N midexül, immastal Bart af myſelf) What - 
er they build upon ſo: folſena Prejndice, does 
5 me, becauſe I find it does not ſuffi 
perſuade me} to remove n Scruples, 
Wanſwer the Objectiom my Reaſon ſtarts a- 
gioſd. — — which the Paſ- 
Cazogf i my Mind would render agperable to 
. Theſe muſt; ſqoner qx later, de abandond: 
many great; Wirt haverqieled ta, them: 
o Many have. tepented, : then ditt quit 
tn betimes. Hon is in, cher, that Men con- 
nue in this Errour, but becauſe they tale na 
de tocprevent! it betimes? This Negligence 
gthegreat Soutam of Atheiſm and ir ragen. 
aum ought tdi hei tarty: inſtruſted. in the 
Yeahs: avort ity log] Kitt, to quit uhen 
Company have engaged hich init, Therd 
ine 28 heſe Fo h ithet you 
uſt deny, . that: there is another Life, which 
il be exerlaſtingi, .Onelſe; you muſt prepare 
Eu io with greater Cirqu 
han for that which is but tranſitory. It ãs even 
npoſſihlerto do the Duties of this as we bught, 
2 our Minds are prepoſſeſo d with _ 
MNPTEMION of the other. 1 


has nothing, but what it is indebted for, 
ther to _ or to the Superiour Law 
mich ſo diſpos'd of it. If we aſſign nothing 


ut Society, — the Principle of that Order, 
wthorize the Diſorders which naturally 
* the Qppaſition of fo many con- 


trary 


A PRO Os iio of for nnd igt / 1 FBI 
zunot be duly conſider'd with a ſlight Refle- *3*» 


aa 


don; it muſt be handled more than onde: to be rin fe. 
A riveted in the Soul. The Order Uf Na- th Head. 


— — — 
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trary Maxinis and Iatereſtsg-and fall into 
endleſs Contuſion, to which; Craelty, Injuſtic 
Tyranny; aud open Fotos; may give any Name 
whatever, without its ceaſing, for all (at 
be Difotderun Society©? On the other hand, 
# we:a@mit @ Superiour Law, whoſe wiſe Js 
ſpetiſaridn{kasa Right to determine, we lit u 

er an abſdlute Neceſſity to ſubmlt to it. ot 
oppoſe i A we! ppoſe it, w declare; our 
felves in Fault, the very; Moment We faibii 
our Sabortlihation: lf we ſubmit to it m4 
muſt do it out of Reaſon, and of Choice. ; 
hence it follows, that we are Free- A Agent 
When Reaſon determines us to this ! 
ſion; e ought [tb have conſider'd the Coil 
quences. Rewards and Puniſhments/oatural 
attend the Laws. Both theſe: nay, thereforg 
have determin'd us; and in that caſe, we c 
not deriy ourſelves tho ſecret. Conviction; th: 
we receive a Pleaſure in ſubmitting, and a Di 
agreeableneſs in rebelling. But fhat one or tt 
other may make the greater im pteſſioũ, 
muſt have. ſupposd in ourſelves a 5 ple 
capable of the Conſequences, 10 n 0 
and of that Puniſhment. » 
That te ANp ras, the, Mind, of Man. ought, as; 
Mind ought were, infenſtbly to be prepar'd; for this. ren 
— . Conviction; That there is withia him, an 
— 2 ever will de; whether he will! or not, a. Part qq 
himſelf which cannot die, and wilk.never'lc 
him reſt, even in his moſt Darling Vices; 1% 
the ſecret Reproof he will often receive, 1040 
Courſe: of his Life, upon the Account of i 
Conduct, will be ſo many Proofs o nA 
That his Inability of entirely mit = 
a is a Preſage of the Immortali t 


Wife 


= 


— . — — ——— — 
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timing, Principle; That. che ſecret Repugs 

unce; er a Caution, us! in the Gor 1 

em y pick wilt nt upbn his, Mind, after the, 

p ng of Ore ents Ci + T7 

te us to, à more extenſive .Circumip 

un the Order and Piſpenſatiog of Cx I 

beſe Lopreſſions always increaſing, and gar 

les of - Chriſtianity will, by t Strength of 

ich a Conviction, be eaſily inculcated into. a, 

I | ent or tha . 5 

e mult; neceliarily concinde, chat to make 

wely Impreſhon, pole pn hoo da che 

G 

* 4 DeeDee 4612 © ' IVE; TH 

As Religion is the Ground of all Duties, tis xi # 

* ur mpoſible a Man ſhauld have any real fer f 
ne 


erit, if he has not ſound. Principles of Reli- Bd. 
jon. He that is not perfectly acquainted with 
Narolte principles of Natural Morality, the Foun- 
- WMitioa of Laws, their Difference, Obligations, 
"Wependence, Viciſſitude, and the Principles of 
der Contradiction, with reſpect to the diffe- 
Net Perfons, who are inted to put them 
Execution; How can ſuch a Man, I ſay, pre- 
end ta frame an Idea of the Spiritual Being, 9 
hich aſſumes Prerogatives. over the Senſes, | 
Ithout deſtroying them; and to which Prero- 
utives we are all obliged to ſubmit, l 
an Eternal. Anathema or to compretiend the 
ure and juſt Puniſhmegt of a Pxevarication, 
de Motive, and aud Occaſion 3 
R ney At 


— — —— 
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he does by no means underſtand? How many ior 
things do the g e. of a debautch'd' Mind po. 
18 unintel] e to us, which had been eaſyMyre! 
etioogh, if we had bub N the Corrup- 


thn of our Minds for Inſtance h 
KY ord; when Reſt 5 te ks the U 
MN 


| ; of give it as his 6will 
3 8 50% ces nothing but e 
17 5 tis not likely, that Mag; ho E 2 
kelent Work. Cine but of 84 Hindi 
N of of ' Miſery and Corraghion 
1 th we find ourfe ee That this Im 
if Phot toaſt 1 wh have had a Cause, ſince 
Grin fijal Effects; That thi 
= Wide which diftutb Societ 
1 K ences of that Im 
ab _ W uſt needs Have brouph 
em upon Mrs this own Putt i: 
| be 50 ET bears the A Frans cd of em. Thi 
| fronger-with with Time, woul 
ener 5 obli chi to adore 0 ee od 1 * 
Beim, hic er righeiy e 
= this Life: Io adote Tents WE he he aer 
070 exercis'd all Rs ogatives over hin 
us'd him like an indu {geht Father ont! 
Ir him, becauſe he may ende have deferr' 
that great Puniſhment; the Seel where! 
have not been able with bring him to his Dat) 
and'keep him in Submiſſion.” Woti not thaaitiy 
2 be. an effectual Means to im Chriſtian Worth 
> 0 on. in the Mid of Man, and to aveyftom hinyt 
to ſuch à conſtant and *irm Subiniſſion, th finder 
Acht would be able to ſhake thoſe Prince 
les, for want of-which,'thoſt'of your hen Merfes 
ality, and eren or Learding, are vw ſo Mich 
vering, and mimick the Beuuv Ann peer, dopo 


, i 


 »tipen ſeveral Sujets. 
— — n b 


5on as chey have Skill or Intereſt to raiſe their, 
Doubts into Preſumptiens, cantrary to the lm- 
| | ſſions and Maxims ot Religion. 4 4 a 8 | 


Gedi nor, in his Youth, capable of ſuch, De- 
nQi6ns;av hich, tho' regulated by a ſolid Mind, *. 
| nevertheleſs very imperfect, and liable to 
great Diſputes. The ſecond is, That Religion 
being the Fruit of Liberty, a young Man muſt 
& diſpos d thereto, hy ſound Judgment, or an 
hafufion of GODꝰs Grace; and not be too ear: 
Wy farcharg'd with certain Frecepts, which ra- 
er ddp the Wings of Liberty, chan extend 
dem, add not _ always agreeable to the 
wcur: 2 him that receives them, 
perhaps, Unevenneſs of Lemper, or the 
laſure af Grure being ſo differently pour'd 
eck into Mens Hearts) aften make up a Con- 
dition; Which ſerves for a Pretext of Looſe- 
&& of Mat or for a Motive not to reform. 


brth 1 capable of producing Corn inthe” © 
le and Expence in preparing and manu- 
ug it, and afterwards E the Seed ? 
1 ting explains itſelf; But the Manner of 
Itiratiug the Earth, and fo preparing ita is 
rrtby-of u ſecond Reflexion. The richer the 
bil; the mort Pains muſt be taken with it, to 
aer Weeds from taking- Root, and. grow- 
be therein And can it he deny'd, that this 
mich ougbe to be ſo much the more exact a 
. rn is diſ- 
2 


1. cover'd 


T w'6) Objeftions-may de made againſt v at 7. o. 
have” above propounded. The, firſt is, That T7 «- 


gainſt the 


Tus firſt of cheſe Objections may be an- 0%e- 
ver d by A very familiar Compariſon. Is the 2 . 


„ — © — a 
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cover'd to he. This Diſtribution · well order cer 

and diſpenyd- with more of Wiſdom thay; ei the 

Zeal, is a Seed early implanted in the Mind ef 

where it takes ſuch deep Root, that, however Co! 

barren and cold Youth may be for the Thing pre 

of another Life, it ſhoots forth in due — Irre 

aud has a new {acreaſe with every Return off mo! 
Heat. If the Seed of a Ground „ not wel pur 

ctear'd of foreign Weeds, produces nothing Nee 

but Confuſion in the Harveſt; yon may eaſiii Me: 

judge, whether the Seeds of Morality can ha ties 

a better Fruit, when: it is neither purg'd fro H 
Maſſon, ſeparated from e ene the 

bove Ignorance-. ſs e tbe 
ces. To the ſecond: Objection, 1 anfwer, Thal ding 
##ion an- the Religion is the Fruit of Liberty, it does a0 take 
re. therefore ceaſe to be the Fruit of Reaſon tod ted 
If we examine the Matter thorowly, the U this 

of Liberty will be found very much co anti Lert 

pate the Uſe of Reaſon; And that * line 

and deliberate Choice, fo much tall'd erer 


Jo little underſtood, is rather a dee 
\ Habit, than an abfolute Determination 
Knowledge. For the ſame Reaſon that 1 : 
oltivate the Mind; to make it fruitful, th 
-ought to ſow the Heart, to make it ſpring 
Jo that, in ano very Rubs which would CO; 
it, this pret os geh ma aß r ſo firm 
roted, 'as ——— up with Rena, and 7 
Strength. enough to reſiſt the Sopfriſins of t 
Imagination. As, in Youth, the Heart does nd 
rule the Mind; but This is. more 4(aticnt 
know, than to enjoy; donbrleſh;; the Hes 
ould be rhen Alpen to Bojaymenty by tl 
Impreſſions which flatter vr prevent the Mit 


ary one * pleaſes, 66 
cerii 


— — I Rn nn 


erer e 


r 
ih 


cerning this Matter ; but we are i by 
the Examples of all Ages and, Sexes, and even 


confeſſion of wiſe and learned Men; that the 
preſent great Decay of Religion, the general 
[reſolution in Spiritual Concerns, ano, the al 
noſt-forgotten Practice of Chrzſtian Maxims, ; 
purely owing to this fatal aud abomigab Th 
Negligence, of not preparing the Mind, while 
Men are yet in their tender Age, for the Du» 
ties and Practices of Religion, 


— ! 


take Root, in proportion as they are cultiva - 
ted by Gp and Free · Will; I fay, bow will 
this Man ble to conceive, that the Moral 
Vertues are the Canals of the Infus d and Di- 
ine? How will he apprehend, that the Dif- 
rence of Tempers is the firſt Iatimation, 
cret Evidence, of Predeſtination? Ho will 
he be perſuaded, that to become Religious in 
e Law of GOD, he muſt have a Fund of Pro- 


ing Truth and Goodneſs? We 8Fafrally diſpenſe 
bo vith the, Maxims and Practices of Religion, 
ly becauſe, we would, not be tied to thoſe 
Meaſures of Probity, Juſtice, and Pleaſue in 
th and neſs ; but it falls out quit 
Rory, to What we promiſe ourlſelves.,, 

7 we may be, thorowly acquainted with ll 
thole Vertnes, without joe Hep of Religion; 
| N 1 great Miſtake. will e Difference of 


&vera] Countries, eVInCes, 
2 fy e which. "ery 


dity, Juſtice, Equity, and a natural Pleaſure in 


of ſeveral, Nations ; as ,well as by the ſincere 


How can he, who has never learnt, the at The f 
the Conſcience. i 18, à8 it were, the Cradle f is, 40 


* 
the Moral Vertues, where they thrive accor- the Cred's 


ding to the natural Diſpoſitions thereof, and % Mor 


al Vertwes, 


1 


4 
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one interpretes as be pleaſes;- hen thin 
not an univerſal or ſupernatural End 
can have neither of theſe, unleſs they aredired 
ed by an Intention that diſpoſes em to it; Nei 
ther can the Intention produce Uprightneſ, 
it has it not. This Uprightneſs is Lhe firſt Law! 
or-natural Religion; whereof Poſitive Divinity 
is but the N , or, at moſt, the Produ ho 
ction; and the Goſpel its Accomiphſhment ani 
perfection. But this! is to return to the Neceſ 
by, of admitting Principles of Univerſality and 
Spirituality, which, tho' now unknown to f 
many Perſogs, might remedy abundance of! 
r6vrs and Diſorders, if they were ingulcated i 
the Minds of young Men. 
2 caves No Probity without Religion; no Religio 
Lula le, without, Probity : Take em wflich way yt 
— gg will, they are alike true. No Juſtice witho 
— tumble Subordination to a Four La! 
7:99. and no ſincere Submiſſion without Iuſtice. Th 
Alternative is moſt certain. No Equity mitt 
bout Rules of Conduct; no Rules of Condul 
without Equity: There is nothin lefs true! 
#Propoſition which cannot be divided withor 
Violence. Laſtly, No Pleaſure in 275 Good 
neſs, without a Liking of Religion; andr 
Compliance with the laborious Pra ihe” Ri 
Tigion without this Pleaſure and i Ward Uns 
on which revives the Heart. go 4 
form a Man for Probity, Juſtice, Nil 3. — 
Pleaſure i in Good things, without ind 
im in the Maxims of Klin 66 is to ſhew l 
11 a painted and ſu Vibe 8 
e bar 


what Equity, Juſtice, or ien 
i Reliet ion? E 
ay hs you will ay, e * Nene 


if they are not grounded d 


* 


„ 


—”— — — . 
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gre inſpired ; And is that ſufficient, becauſt tis 
Winpodidle to diſcuſs this Point ? I reply, that 
thoſe Practices will not reſiſt the firſt Emotions 
Opporrynity of aig his den, dan. vl 
pontynuly; bis Liberty, Man wi 
ot find; 197 himfelf a Diſppſition even to re- 
member thaſe Practices, which, for want of be- 
Dis ſtrongix imprinted ia bis Mind, ſuccomb 
wo ever ching that can flatter his Deſires, and 
gatify Hs natural Incliga tions. 


| — Kronger, as They grow older) /e e. 

that we dee ſo little Probity and Sincerity:a- 
nong (Chriſtians, and even among thoſe :who 
are pneſumid to be the moſt regular and ſevere. 
Hence /proceed the Church's Tears, the State!s 
Confuſion, and the Diſcord: and Jarring,of. Ex- 
nilies. Hence it is, that the Pablick Intereſt 
; fact iſiced to Private; Youth diſſolute and: li- 
fations z Manis Life a Series of Impoſture, 
ud violaged Faith; Old Age a Medley of Ma- 

aud ln juſtixe; and Death itſelf a Denia! 
fit, ot Ruinſſhment font. As theſe Diſorders 
nuſt he attri to the hs of Education, 
us eaſyio judge, whether this Diſcuſſion is of wo 
Wo little Importance, as the Men of the Times © 
8 would have it. . OF, Pot lng born 


broes/it,, wilknot.eably:conceive, that that in- 
Ward D tian, which ! is infus d into our 
Hearts, aften an ãmpenetrable manner, by Grace, 
or {prings. from the We and are 
x bd 


is becauſe theſe Maxims mere not incul- u 2ri 
ated into the Minds of youngPerſons, (whoſe 2 4 


10891 „1 En 
r may go farther pet, and affirm, that he conſcience « 
mat des not apprehend; that the Conſcience kind of Me- | 
ast were, Rind of Medium between the rl, be 
Miod which .calighrens it, and the Heart which Mind an 


2 
Ie 


— 


* — * 
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That r Sur ros vou have attain'd to the:Know 
Sc,“ ledge of the Bellas Lettres; laid up im your M 
withopr the fHory, Hiſtory taken in all its Senſes; Ethich 


Four own; aud that your Talents, ſeconding 


of Goodneſs, is the ſole; Foundation ofiChiftiaWrop: 
Reſiſtance, and the n 
gainſt all carnal andifarbidden/ 69. | No 
thing but this ſecret Dolectation can make the 
Heart amends for whit it denies ixſolf, to obeyfrinc 
a Law entirely oppoſite to 'the) Emdtions af, 
Senſe; and without this ſecret Chmpenſation vill 
all the Authority of Revelation wilt :never be 
able to hinder the Con ſcience from ſuſſering ĩ 
ſelf to be drawn aſide by the Paſſions of tit 
Heart. How can he be ignorant of theſe ori 
ginal Principles of Vertue, and: Reſiſtance 0 
Evil, and venture to promiſe himſelf the Pouei 1 
of doing it with Succeſs and Perſeverance d 
ITis only in antexact Diſcuſſion'of humane Adi. van 
ons, the Laws, and their Oppoſites, that the 
firſt Principles of this Knowledge ate to be 
Jearnt. Theſe Notions are always confus d and 
late, when they are to be got by Age and E 
| > ne We cannot, therefore, omit them ig 


bcation, without failing in the { principaſticir 
Part which ought to form a Gentleman. ali 


every way conſider d; Phyſicks in their utmoſt 
Extent; Logick made eaſy in all; its Mares 
and Politicks refia'd to the higheſt degree oiey 
Profound and Excellent: Nay; grant yon 
Judgment began very early to make all thek 


this Fertility, evince, that you have perfect 
ſucceeded in informing yourſelf as te all the Di 
ties of Civil Life: Lask you, whether you hang 
- Jearac the Art, and contracted the Habit, 0 ere 


— 


— —U—ů— 


— Se. W E 


nns. th. 


”= which ry; maintains aste — 
therein Lou will not, ſurely; anſwer, that 
Vor Endeavours have wroaght this good Ef- 

|, unleſs you intimate the Cauſe or general 

1 rinciple, Which regulates the Whole; natnely, | 

Wicligion,) If you maintain the Contraty, you 

wil meet with too many Oppoſers. Much ſeſo, 

* will you atlow; that without ſuch at in- 

Reconciliation of, the Heart with the 

la which keeps a perfect Correſpondence 

between dem, a Man may attain to the Perfe- 

aon of Civil Life: Otherwiſe, you will have 
uo many Grit icks. Be, therefore, perſuaded, 

aat an Education ſo perfect in Appearance, 

oy tho principal I bing; and that a Man is 

2 —— to hp than 

ver himſelf, * Symptoms an Cor- 

nl, po th: % pave} <2 1 
Haien we not authentick' Propfs of his g of 

ruth, in Naa Svrrates, and Seneca? Did — 3 

their Wiſdom want Culture, Speculation, Dif Seneca. 

allon,dadPleniciide; when the Sound of their 

deputation was heard: all the World oyer ? 2 

What, or Inſta hoe, have they not ſaid to us, D 

of .the:zContempt of the World,; and Publick. 

Praiſe while their Qufidents in form us of 

their Craft, and Deſire of Applauſe? What have 

hey not taught us, concerning Chaſtity; while 

thoſe who/kaew fem; perfectly well, aſſure us, 

hefe their Actions bely'd their Words; and ſpoke 

em Men ſubjett tu Debauch ? What has not 

Wie written to Sacnater, and Socrates tu Plato, 

their ſamiliat Diſcoueſes on the vulgar- Opt- 
dn of the Deity of ſeveral Principles: or of 

kreral Frovidences; at the ſame time thag 

"uſt ſlejr Scholars en poſe their Weakneſs, the 

Pro; ' 1j..vloyy 
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. ridicukins Idolatry they pudlickly Mente 
And.whence this 


Contradictian, but 
Oppoſition of the Lights of — to 
Motions of their Heart ® To their Mind the 
could not but acknowledge. their Conbidiom 7 
but had not Power to make uſe of that Oppuliſh.2+ 
tion, in regulating rheir Heart. There w 
nothing certain — the other Life, in a Di 
very not yet perfected, which only — | 
thro the thick Shades af the Jemiſh Law. Why 
wanted they, but that Divine Motive, ſo a 
thy the Creator, and the juſt Man, to necong 
the 1 between the Mind at af 
the Heart, by a ſu —_— View, which be 
came common to Religion in its Pri 
ciples, and the — it has with . 
Law, or natural Uprigh d. And 
this Motive was not 1nf} thoſe & | 
—_—— with a RE ul 
not inſpire em with a thing no BAY: 
them above — 24 „ «14s ; 
1ufor in * Tis meer Tllufion;. to adhere, About Jif 
de,, cretion, to che rectiv'd, and ſometimes extra 
vagant, Practices, in Affairs of Religion. Wha 
is taken for pure. Devotion, is oſtentimes Su x bt 
perſtition, or falſe. Obſervation. Devotion, che 
well as Religion, is nothing but a Moral Ve pr. 
tue. It may, therefore, have its 3 an G 
for all the intereſted or critical World, an ö 
may have too much, as well as too little, c 
Religion. Nay, farther, Devotion wears ou 
by conſtant Uſe; and the Habit, ſo much talk 
of, unleſs joig'd with. Knowledge, and Diſt 
tion to eſtabliſh its Principles, ordinarily de 
generates into Inſenſibility, or Nauſea for Pie 
ty: For, either che. Heart grows * Imp 
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lie TR appr ee 


Love, that of af. 
es SY ry) gel ſt, fot Want of ad- 
the ih ae er, 1 8 

neg. 
10 50 ing een and'*tit-owin 
b 15 Befe& rt Fans: Men bvre $6 Uttle 4 
th of GGOd. Nt e e 2? 
Tax gribi kno 


Leaves: bach Are 0 
rexhes oof * e t 


ol ue; ation eb rh Afpett Hkereſ 
N t e e W, and 
ben to cut 315 4 words. will not 


billy 1 great Prejadi 
e nes MR of of 5 Plants. "The 


Compariſon ſpeaks itſelf. Tis but a ſmaſlmet- 
ter, to GTP preciſely to the Outſide of Reli- 
Fon, be it Wat ix ins fince every Age has 
made- ſome Altetation' therein :  And'as that 
Thich has happek d to the Practices and Out- 
due of Refigloh, will continue to the eg d of 
the Worid; we walt earn betimes, that rhis 
but to'ir, ee may ſtick 
pa alan 2 ee to the/Prin- 


„* Poco oeca HOH d in the Ci World? Eve. 2 — 
thin 5 Lore for Relj 751 dy dme; and al- by S erfti- 

moſt ion with __—_ 

thers. We er 5e wood 180 mpiety reign —_ 


by furs, and 'ofrentimes<thro? Optoltion : 
And'which is yet harder to conceive,” Fond- 
neſs of St erftition' forwards 'the Growth of 


Impiety 3 Exceſs of Impiety n 
Super- 


Fed ANT 
w wh at ner. 
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eh v4 The Superſtitious Man cann . 

bea the Irreligion of the Impions, with * 

out Xereſting his Exrour; and. out, of. over 

much, miſunderſtood Precaution, leſt he ſhoy 

All into the like Diſorder, becomes Mill. me 

ſaperſtitious, . becauſe, Nothing is believ'd-b 

pious. On the atber hand, Every thin 

is Matter of Faith with the Superſtitions; Eng 

ry thing (3 (45 Sun has well ohſery d) is God 

but GOD, himſelf; And tis this Squeamil 

neſs ill-conceiv'd, that confirms the Impious i 

bis 1 At He we 1 Bxtrovpgaacy | 

e Su s is guilty. of, and turns ther | 

into Ridicle e and, Judging by thoſe Extray: * 

cies, that he nei knows what he. | 

. nor what he does, falls bimſelf into 

wr, Precipice, by endeavouring t to 996g 
other's. 


ages CH, as are vers) I N 
— _ Religion, ſee theſe Fe) conn bewail'e ſl 
That which is the Principal in Religion, is, il 
a manner, unknown, or very little 2 
and Men ſubſtitute, ini ts rgom, certain empt; 
unſettled, and 92 ga ot Practices, fitter t 
beger Superſtition, than ta animate Religiot 
See Private Intereſt, Selfiſhaeſs, u den 
Cabal, have too great a Hand in the Matter xn 
fir * to ſuppoſe, Ga theſe Practices will no. 1. 
A e 


as are willin 0 
ie are en Ned, and ad Lender d E ax 
and che ruth ſuffers by this kind, of 1 88 als 
Scarce do we now know riſtian 
_ therwiſe than by Name: This Vertae oo oft 
| ger dwells among us: The is retir'd (og Com 
=» try more innocent, and leſs ſubject to ng: ip! 
*8 CL We keep to a certain de Fer 


. "ey 


— x” 6 


and att ever ex extrioiog ic 7 an the Habit gathers 
mrrengrh from thar Uſe ; Both theſe, have cor- 
upted Religion; but croſs this Corruption, 

there with ch, fundamental, and ugalterable 
ich, notwithſtanding the greateſt In- 

1255 to conceal it. diſcovers, all that: is falſe 
pnd counterfeit in ſuch a Tranſpoſitie of, the 
racipal to the Acceſſory, and of the Acceſſo: 
| to the Principal. Alf turns, npqn a Own ne & 
Hot; but a is not of eg N 

Arb Soul ſhoy m'd betimes. en (6 
to this Difference, to des re its Corruption. 


gion; while the Soul is flexible; that it may 
xcoſtom itſelf to adhete entirely to the Prin- 
ipal, and faintly to the Acceſſory. Voung 
Men ate infatuated, with the Tenderneſs of 
their Heart; they are-abandon d to the Sallies 
of their Temper upon. the, outward Practices 
of Religion, while no Care is taken to explain 
v them, inſenſibiy and ſeaſogably, what. is 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; how. we are. th 
| nithoux them; how they are afterwards. in 
Willd into us; what cautions Methods we 9h 
to take, to die wit 4 1 for them, ung 99 
tem; that is, hoy far they engage us, and 
Manner of cultiy ating them, to make em 

as we live, by a continual LT 
— le of Exceſs.z the Difference of Practi- 
ces in pb HP which being nophing but Mo- 

ect to too much, or too, little, and 

anche point of degenerati Sy 1 one 
of thoſe tremes. Tis for mak 0 
wY-ble Uſe of this Diſpenſation of zh 5 NR 
1 WL of Religion, that. there arg ſo Vr 
Ferlons capable of Siſovering, 40 tiche 21 
KP Pro- 


Reaſon. moſt be engaged to make this Diſtin- — to 


- — —— —- — 
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n TOR 
Obſervations and Reflexion 
oportioning to the ſeveral Ages, that f 
moſt perfect Part of their Temper and Ind 
nation degenerates; and that they only wit 
Time and Opportunity to run into all that 
bad, in Matters of Religion. Would to G 
the Experience of ſo many Great Men Were n 
a Prodf of what 1 ſay! - in 2817 WOW, 
We ought Tnosi who have n with the Nur 
e ee neſs of che Paſſions, may hope to make an eg 
oo With the Wiſdom and Tranquillity, which eh 
of Region, think comes in courſe with Age, and whic 
they cannot reliſh, till every thing elſe h 
cClioyd s But ſuch as have begun more ſpirtdi 
ally in Appearance, under certain confbs d ng 
airy Notrons, and in the habitugl'Breeciſt'e 
Practices that naturally conſtrain*the Heart 
Man, launch out to the utmoſt Bxtentof the 
Liberty, and grow vicious in proportion to th 
Nuunſea or iuſenſibility which difpütits mt W 
muſt create a Reliſh for the Martom of Rel 
gion, by remonftrating plainly*#nd'freqtently 

the Impotency of humane Reafonito pacifyt 
Heart about the Contradictions of a Law; which 

binds by Foree; ſince it flewsfroni the'Almig 

ty, offers great and numerous Violences'to't 
Bent of Nature, and the farther we dive inte 
it by Reflexion, the better we are taughit ti 
humble ourſelves to the Dult; for that Impc 
teney; to look up to Heaven for Suctouts, tat 

enable us to maintain the Combat; to! eſte 
rhoſe precious Helps, help are felt, th 

being ſeen; to love both Him who'voueMe 
em, out of his pure Bounty, and ſuch 38 Bel 
to engage Him ſo to do. Nothing but this Exod 
planation can teach us, What it is, whende ph 
it comes, nor to What purpoſe * 8 


* 
. 


— 


. — — = 9 


. 


o with all out Heart, that is, 1 n 
rfetves 3 and our Neighbeur as ourſel 

Kor the Oeconomy of Faith with — 

ind; Chatity ith the Heart, and Hope with 

he Conſcience 3\ whieh' maintains this Divine 

7 ence by ſo ĩnnocent᷑ a Seduction. 
Ur theſe Leſſons of; Wisdom and.) rling 

we Relig] glon, Chriſtianity is very ünfafe in the bin 

inds of a Man, who muſt i 


ofallibly'be young e fo 
jre he dies, tho? he ſerms to have begun to- rar 
with a Matarity of] admir'd- Pegg — 
the World, Aare Etyenons that ep 
s Youth, has learn to convert it to the 
Uſe for which it was deſign d. Every t el 
akes it —.— lie well to a Man that never. 
unt why he liw'd, nor ſor what end he poſ- 
bis iches and Palaces, his Authority, 
th ictinction, and the Deference paid him by all 
h as. art born beneath him. The former 
nrerts all that he/has, into Means of going A ci 
pre aſſuredly to GO in the Sentiments even 2 © 
hf Reaſon capable of confounding | Atheiſin: Kb. 
ie latter turns, to bis own Ruin, * 
Wes GOD to entruſt him with; and forget · 
ug bimſelf in proportion as he is better 
nown in the World, he makes the Common- 
ople queſtion, whether he believes in GOD, 
— whether G0 is juſt, in 17 ing ſo 
Woch to a Man that makes no better Uſe on't, 
d excluding ſo many miſerable Wretches, 
whom Providence ſeems to have more 
ut Reſſource. ) 
Wa ti Falſhood and roar tia this. are., 
ad in Civil, Life! and how great are e 
miſſtons in Education! What! Can Reaſon tie. 
of; df as to the unequal Diſpenſutinn of, 


- 
* * 


— retreat - — — — — 
the Goods of Fortune ubem it o 
out Paſſion, the Abu etof io 


40d. the "T 


- 


Want of others? Can we ſuppoſe an. intel 
a which predides i theitreterra log 


tura, without agreeing, that-.apoa {li 
original keene eh He-das md Hedge, un 
know n to us, of the W item whereof we Ga 
not nog. dot by the End ; and that Rel 
being deſtgu g purely for the. Perfecting 
Society, is .Þ cont rid a9 to preſerve, an 
unite, in fayour of Society, whatever, jt;knon 
to be molt; apt to be ſeparated by Piviſion, au 
to contribute leaſt, to the General Good, by; 
more equal Diſtribution, ? But to make the ca 
jet plainer : It was neceſſary, for the Dura 
tion of Society, to reunite. three things togeWcoy, 
ther; Authority in certain Heads, who ſhou on 
take Care of the Common Good, and have. : 
Power to make thoſe come in, by Conſent en 
Force, who have ated in Contradiction ther Trott 
to; ſhould preſide over a certain Number . 
Families inhabiting ſuch a Spot of Ground, ue! 
ſhut up within ſuch and ſuch Walls, to the en Ri- 
that mutual Aſſiſtange may be nearer at hand By, 
and ſhould concern themſelyes in the ReunitioMhoal, 
of the Publick Effect into certain, Stack bit 
which Labour, Induſtry, or Rewards have 
maſs d, and Publick Juſtice , preſerves, not Mitut 
deprive the reſt of the Fellow-Cougtrymel Woul; 
it, but to proyide Treaſares and Magaziaqhpeüg 
to haye Recourſe to, in the Publick Exigenc*Wich, 
* with greater Readineſs and Sucgeſs z.; whereifWhing 
alſo > particular Occaſions ſhould find particolah 

Reſlources, upon which every one may ſo ſaſq rin! 

I depend, that the Pablick Faith ſhovld bills: 

concern d to preſerye them. All good fallt 


Tclal 


icians agree, that Society is form'd upon the 
ablimment, and maintaind by the Uſage, 
f theſe Maims. RVOT IO 222 ' 
Rz116Gton occurs thereto, and is the ſame Senger 
ith reſpect to Society, as the Goſpel is with. %, T 
uct to the Old Teſtament, Far from chan- H.. 
ig that Order, Religion allows it, and does 
it can, to maintain and perfect it. The Law 
> ef Submiſſion to the Powers that be, be they 
| hat they will, ſtreagthens the fitſt Authori- 
01S, which the People's Choice, or the Neceſſi- 
of Uniting, render'd abſolute and coercive. 
ie Extenſion of Charity it preſcribes, and the 
_” _—_ Kindred it hinders, — to 
101 | ian: together, evince, at it a 
woves the Partition of Goods, and the Diri- 
of Eſtates, Provinces, Towns, and Fami- 
bai; and admits. the Neceſſity thereof, that 
tagen may be able the more readily to help one 
Kr other, as if all Believers (as the Author of the 
1 22 meg has it) bad but one Heart and 
5e Soul. What! Would there be only the Srock 
e Riches, which Religion vould have nothing to 
and BY to diſpenſe, with Deſigns of a Wiſdom which 
agg toald be conformable to it? After ſo many Pro- 
Widitions to ſteal other Mens Goods, and, in- 
ed, ſuch Menaces of Puniſhment to cauſe Re- 
Tt itution to be made; is it poſlible, Religion 
en Wſould pretend to interrupt, or obſtru& the 
Weſgas of Society, in the Reuniting of all the 
1c ches into one Stock? Men that ſuppoſe any 
king ſo diſorderly in the Diſpenſation which 
cul: duden dommands, of the Publick Effects z 
12" rink the Notion of a Wiſdom, which has al- 
d ys infinitely furpaſs'd the greateſt Extent of 
lity, tho! this * Society. 2 
' Wi 
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1 will . | that. whey gh ; 
the Goods 1 ee | 
more __ that of nyo ro ** n 


their Ends be ſo Mike: For, that of mant 0 
is, to diſpenſe them indireRly, aud with | at 
fuſencſs ; whereas the Bud of Society is Me 
preſerve them, and to tranſmit them, by: all >; 
ceſſion, from Father to Son. 1 * 

That Sei- EvxA v one will allow. that Society min 
2 ie tains, with much Wiſdom, Mer er 


ain: the 


Plenty enjoys, without depriving itſelf of the Rig | 

— of aſſigning a Part, . abs to the Relief 41 . > 
neceſſitous Members that co it: But ye 7 
muſt alſo grant, that Religion very fat exc F 
Society in this Particular; inaſmuch as it it 
ſpires that Diſpenſation with ſo entire a Lit 
ty, that it pretends to intereſt nothing there]; 
in, but Self-Love, by the great Rewards it al le 
ſures to ſuch as ſhall have beſtaw'd Part « 
their good things on the Neceflitous, for th * 
fake of GOD, who gave em to them, Socie | 
ty preſcribes, and exacts Performance; Re 
gion demands and promiſes, Society fixes th | 
Publick Alms; Religion leaves it withou 
Bounds. Society would not approve of a ric 
Man's deſpoiling himſelf of all at once; bec: 
it muſt always endure by the ſame Princip! 
and the ſame Supports, in Time only: R 
gion, on the contrary, adviſes to = all, 
withont interrapting the Order 
Charity, which cannot forget itſelf, becaugy., 
it regards nothing but Eternity, and only 1 rt 
gards itſelf in Time, to reiga without Tim 
In a word, Society preſcribes even the Obyec 
of Publick 3 becauſe tis this: 1 
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Mul ication 
becauſe it Khews no 


here there not ach 
vers, we might 


LzsT us a 


god of Gln 

eren el on 1 
8 the Goc 

other. Thus do Sor 


es none from 
that are to be gi 

near tô it t 
iety and Reli 


n the burning Gravel. 


made them keep a» 
bliged them 


this Compariſon even to the 
deaneſt Cirgumſtances. Thoſe Waters, reuni- 
ed in the Hollows, proceed from the Gliding 
f the Riyers, and from the Diſpoſition of the 
round, which attracts und 
hus alſo great Eſtates fall to this or that Fa- 
Wily, thre? a certain Diſpenſation, whereof we 
her know the 'Sprin 
which reunites, in ſo 
zel kributed before among ſeveral, to the end 
oo Vaioi may the — to the Pub- 

l | 2 


Je 


determines it; 


THis de Society ind Religion agree 
gether, add afliſt each pther. Nature Ttſelf 
. yd 'em for 4 Pattern. 13 41 n | 
Tis obſervable, than in ſuch Rivers as have Niue ne 
vt deep Channels, but ſometimes want Was , 
ter, there are hoſlow Places, and Holes, and 
ain deep Conſervatorie ) 
terer failing, the Fifh reſort, and lay even in 
Heaps, on each other, to avoid the Drought, 
hich would Kill em upo 
aces of Shelter in the 
Nature with Want 
f Wiſdom : Bur ſhould any of thoſe Recepta- 
des deny its cooling Liquor to the Fiſh; What 
ld we ſay, or upon whom lay the Blame? 
e ſhould not, perhaps, accuſe the Hollow 
t rather believe, it was owing to ſome ſe- 
ret, bat ſenſible, Diſpoſition in thoſe Inhabi- 
ats of the Rivers, which 
, for fear of dying there, and o 
D go elſewhere for Water. 


to which,” Water 


preſerves them. 


nor the Wiſdom; 
Family, the Goods 


ation 


of the Ex- 
«mple, 
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Infection, or of a. A ſecret J ll lit 


EN 


Lelſon for 
the Rich, 


gion, and of the Excellency af; 1 5 ove 


We inform v, 


our ſelves 
only as ro 
the Conc 


Tul. 


8 e 


were, out o hoot 


e Reg goth 


joy ment of great Eſtates. You muſt inſtil int 


are theſe ſucceſsful. 
: 5 Suſpicio ea grou! 
* c 


lick  Deſig of. thaſe. Hollows, int into 
as For 


8 70 the g Fiſh retire,, are fill 
ieh from time to 1 5 but Fa a Ways com 
their room. 4 de ſo, we find, that 5 


of the rich a hol Fa jigs 2 
failing, while 71 raiſe th d Cuts 
to the þ lt Pl 


never ſa ferent Con 
ors oF 4 * hot the Riches of parti 
cular Perſons, tho” never ſo conceal'd, be com 
— to y the e ly, i 
there be ſome Retiring-places, . the 
Fiſh refuſe to go; t na 12 ES, 0 14 0 


on, which keeps them off, No 
expreſs the Hard heartedneſs 
gebe of moſt of the Rich, whoun.t 

bliged to avoid, for fear of being Hevour' 


Tn HI 10 Diſcourſe ſhould ſerve for a 4 Leben 
ſuch as are born Rich, or appointed to the En 


a Man, while he is yet youn „A true Notio 
of this Compariſon; between Sacig 15 and. Reli 


the other, if you, think to inſtruct him bow t 
know;himlelf,,and, how to, behgye himſelf 
the Hnjoyment of a 1Eſtate.. 


Se wretchedly biaad are wee that the C 
are Fenfgal/ 


cerns of the Wax 
pe of all our 


at einge. CA 
Youth, who 
- TJ 
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by CARS Fer 


7 ny Te wy hy 12 
* ith? that be 0 ups 
* "ll of Infamy and le? as e tele Re. 
" "Wl erity y and r Sn 7 ces Metit i in Shew 
* "ll only, and outward ks with fo Httle 
| guadneſs and Dong, 12 one would think 

[Impertinence gre guth? is always 


iddy- headed * . — upon alf Occa- 
ons? and ignorant in all Things? 1 


this EHorton, but from the inward and na- 
tural Diſpoſtion to the Duties of Society, and 
theMaximsofReligion?” A Child, touch'd with 
the Sight of a*poor Wretch, loves, endeavours, 

ind ſtrives to give; And ſome have fo” far 
robb'd theinfelves,: as to 1501 away even the 
moſt neceſſary Things nclinarion is or- 
dinary in Children: How is it, then, that Age 
makes them more indifferent, more hard- heart- 
ed, and more oovetoug ? It is becauſe the Seeds 
of Religion are not ſo early and ſeaſonably im- 
planted in them, as they ſhould be: "And if 
moſt young Perſons have had ſome Intimatiöns 
thereof, the Ground was not duly prepared 
to receive” that Seed, or to bring forth that 
Fruit, ' For; Reaſon could: not be ſafficiently 
touch'd witty feeble Demonſtrations 3 and as it 


PD 3 


! 


Dip you never obſerve, that the Hearts of children »«- 
Children are naturally touch'd with the miſe. oe cn 
rable Objects which preſent themſelves to their awards the 
view? Von will allow, that the Principle off: 4 
ociety; which acts in us, before Reaſon un- Fs ai 
reils itſelf, inſpires that Com tibility. Whence Age. 


| not duly 'fortify'd by ſack Diſcoveries; - - 
5 


an M6 


Stingt, which: are calld 
can@whbich: the Men of 


— 


Je eſt Leuming have always looFd'.upon-as 
The Fe eſſentiataniuniverſad Principles of Good.” 
> of MW 4 o Chriſtianity cannot aftabliſh; nor long ci, r 


Mintaim lie ſebf iwithout ſuch a wiſe Diſtribu-e*<c-4- 
den of infund Philo@phy;\or that which is “ 
iqnired be youd Precept; Rea ſon comes ſtill 
horter of: Perfection, when it is deprivd of 
tat Helpy and is obliged to have Recourſe to 


Direrſitys Time, Opportunities, Prejudice, and 
ferſona, to be d. We may ſuppoſe a 
Man andued with an Extent and $ 


of Mind, fic to cumprehend everything, with» 
cat being fd or fo much as encumber'd 
rich Fire gu to melt and reſolve 3 and 
katnefs[affivienc: to reduce to a conſtant 
kale, that Which is fo unlikely and unequal in 
is Produſtioa . hut where is the Security of 
this Diſpoſition i Where is the Ground of this 
reſumption?! Hou many Perſons are there, 
j the beſt H dudation, now want that 
(atuciouſneſs, even when they fancy they 
hold want wotlring, becauſer they find they 
ut all that tis poffible they can have, un- 
bu they oni nttain to a Pitch above their 
eren, tenzabid uz 7AM SIO 

Ties cummonly aid, that Perſons of Qua- ., * 
liooihave 2:kind:of Merit infus d into em by, i e. 
their) Birth; tu obtain which, ſuch as have. - 
ne: that A of Nature find it à very 
lard matter 8 their utmuſt E dea ours 
To thinl hall nab er Iwo Things. Hir, Dis . 
gui U b it an acquitd Birth; anν 
iv woddreettiiny alu Birth is not 
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ed 
on 
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chſeſe place themfelves much above the other; 


Vertue and Integrity of their Anceſtors : T 
FRraſen af itbis is becauſe Men of Birth are in 
Sehited:to Blooq alone, for that which Men. 
Marit are indehted to their Labour, whereh 


Sen Merit has always been allow'd Anbi. Co. 
Lion, tho t was never yet known, that Amd an 
408: gave; any Man Merit. Wheace tis eaſſ to 
- .Micluds, char Ambition is never vain, nh inn 
grunajaſt, but ben it is without Merit; aud fv 
that, Merit is above all, hen it is above An Nef 
bitiog Tia true, Perſons of high Birth my «®% 
ef Right. maintain their Ambition, by a Me Bro 
rit:hich is not deriv d to them by Blood, aq bin 
eyimagine, but appears, as it were, infus i He 
their Birth, by the Care that ſhould be takealii 40d 

of them, and chy the Opportunities of commu-· fac 
nicating to them the Sources of true Merit bat 
Bat if it is to Merit alone that all is due; andi o 
i. Birth ſupported by Merit ought to have the 
Preference: Menoſ Merit may, with more Right be 
pretend to the Employs deſign'd for. Perſons oi vs 
Birth, than theſt can, to officiate without Me. d 
zit: ſince tis certain, that very fer Goveri - vb 
ments are known to he corrupted 1 o 
have Merit only. Hiſtory and Eſtabliſnmenti i 'be 


The foregor. _ | may not he amiſs to back this Argamen , 
1s Arie ith an Example What a Condition was'L 


0 4 b * . . . 
2 rene 04g Many in, under the Reign 
Ee F- 


2 


eviace this Truth; and on the other hand, tis 
ngtofiaus; that ſeveral have Been ſubverted 
and overtarn'd.by ſuch as had Birth alone with 
gt Merit. 1 (21,23 00 UL ü mne 


= = 


S 


| b of: Eumoyniy,: of 
the Family of Precio:? His Hldeſt San u 
. « Who feigu d after bim, cnldinot reme- 
A the Diſordets and 
n . JJ | that 


* 
47 
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that City indo a Dent a and u Nar- 
ery of Tytantso1/Sometiches: de ubliek · In 
tereſt fell ant ven tadnj and ſrmetites 


derer ede 05 ring je 
who of nothing lefschdny the 
Governmenits zand if we may credif the Hiſto- 


nans of thatiFime; E s Qourtiers wert 
together bent on Pieaſuresʒ and fir d wirh an 
immoderate Ambition to aggra them 
elresʒ which afterwards 0ccationfd the War 
of P „ ſo fatal to the Athenian, I 
g, che 80 of Eunomine, aw bis 
Brother reigaz without being able to feconcile 
bimſolſ to tho Diſorderlinefs of 'Lactdemonis. 

He endeavourĩd for ſome time, to remedy it; 
zud uad his ũtmaſt Endeavours fo to do; but 
hoding none tu ap himſelf to, in a Place a- 


baadonꝭd to Debauch and Co went in- 
to Egypt; and thence, as we to the Indies, 
where he m roughly in ſtructed iu whatever 


be had a mind to know. He return'd;/ after - 


yd time enough to ſte his Brother's Dearth; 
rhaſe Wido aſſurĩd him, that ſhe was ready 
to rid herſeif af the nlufunt with which ſhe was 
then big, i he would marry, and reign with, 
der. Zycurgus was ſtruck with Horrour at 
ſuch a Propofit; and far from accepting it, was 
pleas d to ſave. hit Nephew Chdrilaus's Life, and 
to make himſelf his Tutor. But ſo far was the 
Air of; S injected, that even this Modera- 
tion was taken io) a wrong Senſe.” | fig ler- 
de. Game; only to ſell ils | 
atfioapcatiditharithe might" afterwards 1 
mave wbittarily.aud defpotically. In a word, 
F ming 
* N- 


eee eee f 


vards; into his on Country, where he ar- 


1 — — which oblij 
hm to retire: But the Publick Occaſion: 
ving foro then to vrecalr bim he a 


what he was, and d with an | 
which ao: langer admitted of Contradictiu be 
He reform d the Government; teſtord FN. 


amd Plenty, and every where eſtabliſſid ſo 


Arden, that thoſe of bound nl; 
by Oauliz never to change Conduct. So tras dun 
i it, that Birth in Exnonins and 1 
— — to — which — then 
gers Wiſdomprocur d Country. Aον mi 

Argument of what Wiſdom can dai Wh foo 
a State, & is cloath'd' with Authority; Net 


7 fatal 'Preſaze of the Hffene of i Authority; 
when it is not quided by Wiſdom, and Love 
— — *. — . — . 
Js 2 2 
Teo other — other Obſervations may ſtil! be " 
eee ded upon this &nbject. 1 
4s Sj, Tu ſirſt is, Mhat the Temper of good 
Fi-t oi- Minds is not drawn from the Quality of Blood, 
ſrv2. that produces its! Organs; but from a pam 
| Diſpenſation of Heaven, which is not eller 
to beſtow: All upon — who are born 
to Humane Grandeur, nor to refuſe All to ſuck 
as are horn to Indigence or Meannefs. Sdp. 
poſe, if you will, that the Lodging of good 
8 — of mean weak! 
— of the firſt — ine « Defeth or 


Ervour in Natute: Nay/ ſe thaſe reſimd 
Souls: diſplaced; — wa [if $1may $0 4x6: 
prebs it, their firſt: Appoinumeaty; us ſonn 
as chey are lodg d, they begin to a andciv de 


4 en 6 they make:themſdlves 
known: 


— 


TY 
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upon ſeveral Subjotts.)\"\ 299 
known : For, as the Eternal Wiſdom, tales a 
pleaſure in concealing itſelf, in the Govern - 
nent of the World, it cannot better avoid 
oer Penetration, than by: obliging the Great 
to want; or have Occaſion for; the Small 4 A 
the Small to contribute to the Satisfactiom und 
ſepvice df the Great. By ehls Conntriam; the 
Principles of Chriſtian Morality become Natu· 
nl, before they are Evangelical ; and Intereſt 
tone would oblige Men tb ſtick to fem even 
tho) there were no ſuperiour Law to command. 
them · ſo to do. This is what maſt firſt he ex- 


mind into, before we to the Diſcuſ 
ſon of Morality ; and this is the moſt infallible 


Method of Reaſoning, and of maintaining the 
Boads of Civil ty in the Unifotmicy' df 
Wiſdom, above E that fo , 


liftrently govern 

My cond Obſervation is, That the Kubweg ob- 
led a 
Hands of Perſons of high Birth; becanſe Jea> 
buſy and Self-Love often combine to-form fn 
I judgment of it: And if in a weak Mind 
— is only a common Education, we ought 
nothing but Injaſtice in thoſe Deui- 
"Sy which neceſſarily require aw univerſal 
Want of Pr on to make em juſt. It 
maſd be confeſt' d, Civil Superiority gives Per- 
ſous of Quality a Right to examine Men of 
Merit ; but it does not inveſt em with z Night 
dimit⸗them accordint to their Prei 

Tis aver judicious Maxim, and indecd, ad- 
antage ou to a Stateſman, to obſerve; that as - 
on as:the Man of Merit can do more in fa 
rour oß the Pablick Goody than the Perſon of 
Qualify yotthis daft 1 r himſelf to be 


TWorz + $0 ided 


great Merit is not over · ſecure in the“ 


—5— — — 


——— — — 


#:c«fon , WHEN Lewis XIV. came to the Crom un, there 
agen groſe great Diviſions and Miſunderſtandings 
France. àmong the Grandees, which in a few Years 


Keg aud inſtructed by the other, as an-Aſſ 
ſans dim by Providence, to help him out 
1a e dt need. None but Per ſons of an in- 
moderate Ambition, or falſe Merit, can com 
this Maxim, ſo wiſely eſtabliſt'd for the 
darmoany of States. And if this kind of Men 
are axraigu'd, like a great many others in the 
Wark, for deſpiſing thoſe who have Merit on- 
ly, 3nd no Fortune, we cannot conceive a bet- 
tey Opinion of theſe, than by the Contempt 
they ſhew ſor the others. He that command 
A Ship, has not always the Art of being, at the 
— 2 — — and an — 
Seaman; trength, Experience, and Shi 
of the latter, never turn the former out of his 
Place, without Danger and Confuſion ; But on 
the contrary, they are both join'd Fogether for 
he Safety of the Ship. This Compariſon. ſpeaks 
777 Happy the State, where the Great and the 
iſe; beaver an equal Share in the Adminifre 
tts? | 


grew up to Civil Wars. The King's Minority, 
and the Envy or Hatred they bore againſt Car- 
dinal, Mazarine, occaſion'd Inſurrections in moſt 
parts of the Kingdom, Moſt of the Princes 
and other Perſons of Quality retir'd from 
Count. Only the Proteffaxts tain'd it with 
ſo. gpod. Succeſs, and ſuch extraordinary Zeal, 
chat the King found himſelf oblig'd to take 
Notice of it, in a Declaration publiſh'd Am 
1652. At the Court, and in the Armies, they 
did nothing but ſing the Praiſes of the Refer- 
nd. The Qneen- eee 
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the Example, and 8 
fay'd the 125 nagdom. 
that this was — the ln bard 
their Ruin, of all the they 2h 
ſnce undergone. Even · their Ae GLrOtS 
often, aid it, and the Gon alences have tb 
ſtrongly confirm'd it, to be: now d6adte8; 
Thoſe great and important Serpiegs weng iaif- 
repręſented and render'd: odious to the 
is Miniſters; to whom it Was in 
Lach a Party, who had preſervd ebb Stars 
likewiſe be able to ſubvert it, if 't 
ie ring tlat ſuch an Accident might 
n; and that it was, therefore, a Foint of 
Prudence, to cruſh them. Thus al the S % 
they had done, was turn d into a Proof of ee 
Evil. they might, one day, do. This 2 
Subtlety —m eedily ſwallow'd dowu 
cellent Politic As ſoon as the Feace the 
Kingdom was reſtor d, the-Deſign of extitpu- 
ting the Reformed was hatch'd; and to conyince 
them, that their Zea! bad emu them, the 
Lightning firſt fell upon the Towns Who had 


expreſd'd the — Rochelle, Mont auban, and 


Milhau, had ſignaliz' d themſelves in the Inte- 
reſt of the . So the firſt was ruimd hy 
numerous Proſcriptions; and the Two others 
were ſack d by the Soldiers 


Tuis was only by way of Prelude. 80 great ori Con- 
was the Number of Engines afterwards/fer one 


work, and ſo prodigiouſly was irmuttiply'd, 
that tis impoſſible to conceive, how! the Malice 
af the Miad of Man. could carry its Hecuddity 


fo farzoi drop. the Spare of above Twenty Fears, 
the; wastiariexhngſted The 7 
eee 


to 
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1 dir Otders, f. The Querks at gif 
us As Cores of s enter'd againſt them in 
0 ry. of Juſtice. 2. Their by ing 
pri 1172 des and Employs, and, 
gent bf all the Means to get their Ln 
The laſtactlons of the Edict 
mew hder the Title of Explanations, 15 
, of new Regulations. 5. Tricks and 
'Maſions. C. And laſtly, the Deſigns 
Fan fp; the People, and inſpiring 'em with 
tech and” Animolity. ' Theſe were the moſt 
conſiderable Methods made uſe of by the Per- 
IP to compats their Ends, by which they 
e, 


liſt; icon Sh the Deſolation of the 


dom 
er be few! ard make any qu queſtion , but 
tt 4 Ring is obliged to keep his 0wn Vord 
« Prince. and Fach, as well as that of his Predeceſſorz 
when it T5become a Condition infeparably au- 
nex'd 70 fl. Succeſſion, as, no doubt, it is, when 
- is given under the Onaliry of an Authentich, 
ual, and Trrevocable Promiſe. *Tis.in vail 
af, that he cannot bind himſelf to his Sub- 
jects and that his Soyereignty conſiſts here- 
in. Soppoſe, Authentick Promiſes did not bind 
him 10 ards his Subjects; they would do it, 
at leaſt, towards himſelf. 'A King is not in a 
better Condition than GOD. Now, tho“ GOD 
is infinitely above the Creature, Divines agree 
that His Promiſe is ſo binding upon Himſelf, 
that it is inviolable. And hence it is, that the 
Scriptures ſo often mention His Truth and 
Faithfulneſs in the Performance of the Condi- 
tiotis of Hls Covenant. Who doubts, then, 
but à King is obliged inviolably to, obſerve 
that wh "Juſtice Rade him ſtatute with his mg 
Sub jeQs, 


Of the Faith _ 


dub 
— Reaſon, and 
n one of 


— 4 
whole Kin ?. And how: wack, TI 
whea this Alliance or Treaty Nas bran haraſs 
ly ſworn to by a whole Kin — is 
1 made the Truſtee and Avenge be 5 
AI a; there- awry do 
perſuading g E 
go beyond all the Rules of Juſtice, Gilg, me | 
Conſcience} and that, without 1 
to GO, the State, or himſelf, he nut 
the Meaſures of fach an Afﬀait; meerly fact 
bis'own Will, or the Power that is in bis 
Hands? To fay; that a Prince revokes a6 
EdiQ, only becauſe it. rows needleſs/is # Dh 
net, which has not the leaſt Proportion with 
the Dignity of a Great King. It were as good 
to ſay, he is truly —— ed to preſerve ti his 
dubjects all the Pe — belongi aging 9 the to — 5 
— having mlt annull'd 
a Major Strength, he thinks Mme 4 
yak lawfilly free from that Obligation. Juſt, 
zs if a Father ſhould himſelf cut his Childrens 
Throats, and then boaſt, that he is free from 
the Care of yoorgging for, and MP 722 


15 the Great, and Links” 
his Son, gratited e. 
only tochowſe them, and with deſgn to uin 

tdem after wards, by favour of that Tteacher 
j: - That not being able to do it, h eν,að 
1 10 Wars ww were forced to- 


they 


oF ri li us 
ir Edicts to the Proteſtants, {os f 


de Genius of the Nation, Af 


” Gan 


E r — 


form'd after Lewis XIV. FC at his 5 


u; and it was exactly 
| Cuil Wars, that the D 
vim ſuch ſignal Services; (90: we —.— — 


ſonably conclude, hah. t 1 Frogs for their. 
peſtruction was founded eir Services, 
GOD produced Light 8 r but 
this Policy produced Darkneſs out of Light. 

Tus Miniſters of all the Prigces, of Europe 7c Weg- 
knew perfectly well, that the Haughtingſs with 2771 75 
which Monſieur de Leni treated the Duke of Duke of 
Savoy, was the Occaſion of his Royel High Toro) wa 
neſs's abandoniag the Intereſts 2 mete bins 


embracing the Party of the. Fonkecleray 
the late War which was 


2 3 the Nr 1 
f ne, at that retary of.Stgto | 
ja GRIN one of * Qrators he 
King ever pad fo. in his tys made a, her 


cen 8 wpan tat. of the; Kig —— 


full Counc 7 in 
elf; with which: I ſhall clude this 
u bein a ery curious and ak Piece, Mas 


79 on F Torch 
0 2355 1 5 em Ju 7 
* have ſtint cir — 
Cares of State, to render the Aut — 1 King 
* more deciſivę than hefore it was, to 

; unknown Reſſources, ad to qarry 

© in a manner which ſcem'd. incom 


Me! Lich 


toad 

' haye not been anſweraþle be our Fl eons 
: It home. The as Ancient Alj- 
te ances, 


5 K— — 


nces, and the Diſtoatinuanee "of bento 
Hike welded the Hatred of Europe to con- 
<ceive" the which have been lately 
4rd, and da fill fubſiſt agaioft us. The 
Exil is great; and would be incurable, had 
«not! France het Star, and Reſſoutces which 
ci ate nhknown even to henſelf; and did not 
the Vivacity bf;ket: Councils ſupply the De- 

<ife&y of ber Paliticks.. - . 4p 1 7 
40M. xivvere never ignorant, that-the Com 
2 . ame has hate chan anz other 
| rt, in the d ertures of Peace And War; 
den when Na tre my always to bo 

have ourſtivex with the grea 

haue au Fow 0 


e e gr 
— Th Partifns of ;oth 


e r . 
3 Aale herds by. al ind 
« Moyes har By "and Pk 00 
* — ct 995 7 3 pow 
ſg at aſp in agait 

to ſe 

ts 

; Ts os 1 : 
nis 

aus H. paſt — with tai are; 
— Two" Houſes * and detelle Fj ; 
TY PURE £1986; 2 2vy 


« wich 2 
« Means, 


eaſier 


his 


— —— nn wm 
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— wich tha Catholic, in the 
mon of the ſume Note of Diſ- 
— ERIE 
4 States; * ha ken ꝓ . 

à ted ʒ — LdPowredulodich 5 ab K 
4 rope breathlag haust uc Oweſralcbil in Ahe 
6 Chair; Andaiagre ali-thefe deadly Con- 
« junctures, we diſpute about with 
i the V igour of Læuardin fitter to maintain 
the Hour, than — Jof his Maſter. 
4 We incenſe aw whoſe Yer? 
«'tye and Tempet are e to be ſeui d: 
© Ott bem; NI — — —— tho of 


witt-Hopes, white 
©he ee *hao ira Ka | 


as — it Dapendehce 
_—_ for itwlitigot itſelf 
too es 'The -Oppoſition —— Do0 
, — 85 4. ſuffer to be done 
gute the — Rome; ought 
- Rev Repos Ab theſe great _ 
f yet we are 
the Ex EN — 
und preſſds by hie Friends. We 
are D as well from the 
fide of Vuον e that the Duke off Sa- 
wy ſtagger. Coutivrs ſurpriid with their 
Cyphers,-diſtbver to us theilt Correſpon- 
—— r — Charlor of Lovrainy and the 
Prince of he Conſideration ofther 
Alliatice with; and Reſpect for, a Pomer ts 
formidable as bars, _ 222 
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be — Exrope/ Is become her; Ga 


tante, Ame ineites her, and N 
« neſs 1 2 208 Rappel 
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f Merry —— 
tan be that Fayment has th 
4 4 ſo long e OU THOR 21-2497 
1 bs Tt DC wry ar dee is 
di « tiations.- His Determinatibn $7 
HH © Blow to the Party He bundodn'd:. ire Go 
. dock of ot Midiſters"was,'b uo Wenns 4. 
x 1821 him: This wa — ſe 

m 2 r t- 
a; ter tb the M bs wig i ng 
« eral Epe in . 
« nera 

ILY 1 

Nag 427 45 
4 e 


a nn Aut v 
. 145 1 
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by Fn Dt 
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H 


rquis'k Tie had- 700 . a Con- 
«ſcience, to put che op en to the Trouble of 
Reading chat 1 ot bis Prudence has 
- very ill-tim' d. ut 4185 5 0g Cv 
bs Ty a +" Miniſter was endow'd ith: 
4 parts. His —— K and 10 
4 fol; His B it quick Se und! His 
io Mind de a fund lle 
the Applications ef the Mit 3 His 
ation very mean; and 5 
* » dionable ; Greedy of * 


5 


31 


Sede a, 


e bir Faroor Wich Infclence g-, Very knowin 


* $Skilfd in the M ' Negotiations; 
* being-regardics of everything but the Do- 


—— — — — 


in the Partieulers of War Hſteem d and fi- 
* your'd by the Kiug: But very much to ſeek in 
good Foliticks; in the Knowledge of Courts, 
«1h Judging of the lntereſts of Exrepe, which 
he had not in his Vice; undi uo giſt 


< meſt ick Affaltes af Stüte re: 
! «xo w not} whether the Sutceſs that it 


«.owitig ta his Minifiry, may make Aton 
ment fort his Faules c So much 


as he had af N cellent was viſihle to all the 
* World z whereas his Defects wete know! 
2 ————— Mis Proceed. 
ing in the Air of Seni .agvctable tt 
all thoſe Characters: - Heanſwer'd the Du] 


* of Enancil, Tha be did not think; t 
„Hing ought ro be imerrupted. with the Tuft avce 


ef that Letver5-- That we had all Europe ro del 
with; and; Tit” bis frist Alltidnte- with it 
E. joirf d with be Neſb Remenibrewci of the Pron 
Aion which France had federal bim, given 
*. Piedmont, obige him te bave 
$rher.-Refſomrces: There was Boldn 
great deal of Scorn in this Auſwe. 
Ie the Marquis de Zouveis bad the Au- 
ces of Germany and ah conberning thek 
* Proceedings, and the Inſtances that wer 
made in Sat on the part of Noms and tha 
Confederates ; twould be iĩmpoſſible ever t 
:* juſtify him. He has deliver d up France it! 
to the Hands of new Enemies on an opeſſ 
Frontier, here we are leſs capable of with 
-*-ſtanding them. And if hewas/ignorant © 
— the Mat ions which agitated/rofy, he = | 


e to 0 


and 


1 


ia the Wigilance of his Character. What- 
* eyer Opinion ee concern- 
ing bim, ue cannaduniſtakæ in ſaying, that 
the Ropture ot is owing ta his Im- 
« prudonce ; and ythe RH, pmies it will make, 
„ will reſted his 100 e 12 
1 — — | r - a Theater of 
4 War 0 Houſe, fri, im ber-Defig ns 
for the Univerſal-Monarchy;s aud wavthere- 
fore old upon as, indiſpenſable Part- 
+ per ia the Rrojers:of She Aufriar politic ks. 
Ihe Head ot the Church. the. Adenninen t he 
* Alps, and the Seas, at her Diſpoſal, per- 
q the Blockade of France, which;was, be- 
* 6des, ſhut in-by the Aud che Zyraxces. 
Loag . did we diſpute; the: Ground with her; 
dot it coſt us Blond and dire Cataſtrophes; 
and in the Viciſlitade of Conqueſts and Diſe- 
ſters, we ere forced to yield. The. Aſila- 
# neze; Nane, and Scily, remain d hers 3 and 
4 there, perhaps, had. reſted her Ambition, 
did not the Fatality of humane Affairs di- 
ſpoſe of every thing % ie 22 
© Cranes V. quitted the Empire, diſſa- 
* tisfyd. wich himſelf. Phil, bis Son, was 
« not ſo happy. He had. a great deal of, Con- 
— OS ore 
have ted; {yIrE er 
Chains, re@m'd a kind of Liberty, which 
was,  maigtain'd:-by the lender. Eſtabliſhment 
we have made in her, by the, Adontfery at, 
and hy the Means which our Engagements 
with the Dake of Sauey have put into our 
Hande. Al agreed ta ſuffer us there. Rome, 
WW” Venice, Genoa, and the Circles ſaw, with 
C Pleaſure, Spain in Reſpect, in our Neighbour- 
R 4 hood. 
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"Obſervation? and:Reflexons 


E. dle Louvais. 


25 hood. They duilt their Repoſe upon colt 

To Oppoſite Powers among em; and had 
40 the Marquis de Lanvois dane never ſo little 
<« in the Courts, or ther Duke of Suoy beet 
e never ſo glittleipleas d with our Conduct, 
„ Piedmont had remain d quiet; aud our Bne- 
„mies bad been made ſenſible of our united 
& Force, which this fatal 1 
* vided. 10 297817 2:1: 22" 

1 Prem Principles that Miniſter went upor, 
& were; That all haly Hoteſted —— 9 
© zes of the Kupinaparhet its Deſignb upo 
the Fiefs alone were”. melancholy Suben 
for all ſuch Prinees, . as knew they had not 4 
e ſate Foundatiom n the Diſcuſſion of thit 
“. Right; That the Duke of would not 
venture to decide againſt ſo miny Intereſſs 
that oppoſed the Rapture; And ſaſtiy, that 
$ according to the Calculation of the Forces 

4 of. the Confederacy, they would be no lefs 
<, igcommoded; than we; with tis Diverſiot 
The ſorry Ad vice —— Rome" ſerv'd ver 
« much to impair the 45 ment of Monſiet 
Our An — pick d up, in 
4. the, Conferences-of the Cardinals; a few air 
„% Notions, which wanted Sincerity, or goo 
„% Reflexion; with which he ſtuff d his Di 
« ſpatches, as if the Politicks of that Court ex 
4 plain'd themſelves, and needed no Conje 
% Cure. That Migiſter — Penetration 
therefore; but nathing —— 
* his Zeal. He was e and died wit! 
ce the ſecret Sorrow of orant of that 
« -which a Man of * Character x ought alma 
th n. nt! 13 born: T 
1 5 Ta K 
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as Prince of One contributed ull he 
«could to the vent of Savoy): He has all the 
ſuperior Talents; intmenſè Views y an ad- 
4 mirable Genius it rightly timing the Execu- 
4 tion of his Projects; ip enough te at 
« without bein gränflnite iu his Ex- 
4 peditions; always attentive; never loſing 
s Sight of the Order of the Diſpoſitions of the 
« Intereſts of all the States of Eure i dick 
in knowing Menz zjuſt inithe Uſuge of them ; 
and uncapable uf being confoundedꝰ with 
4 Multiplicity of Buſin en 

„H made his Application, in the' firſt 
place, to Duke Charles of Barra, an inconi- 
4 parable Prince, but inferior to um in the 
« Merit of Poli + He made ſhift with his Si- 
* perot, his general Reputation all over Ger- 
„ny, and his nation againſt Funce 
4 who outed him, and diſpos d him to any kind 
of Projefts; Thus, the Prince of Orange had 
4 ſeveral Conferences with him; unknown to 
4 all the World. The firſt Sketches of the 
* Confederacy were deſign'd therein. He ſaid 
nothing that might reflect either on his 
Faith or — — He made it out to him, 
that bis Re-eſtabliſhment in his on Terri- 
tories was no —— ſible; than by 

Reuniting the Forces of all E inſt a 
*. Power which had now no — that 
© could find her Work, and which was ſo 
© barr'd' with Frontiers,” thatino leſs than a 
* general Confederacy could humble her. 

* Cuxxizs of Lorrain gave his Allies to 
* underſtand, that the Prince of Orange had 
engaged to bring the Northern Powers — 

the 


i * — — — —— 
* - 
« aopon\ ſeveral Subjofts:\ 213 


* the 4. into the Alliance; — 
& duce Ram to give em no Interruptiom. rH 
% Deiſſigu in the Duke of Lerrain was, 
to make the Alliahoe go down:the mare glid 
* with the and 0 fil-the»Duke of 
2 — ney gn ee ſ{ecretiConfident 
became means ot their: taking the: 
4 verſions of the Carmarei at Naber toge — 


that Pyiace, 
« he made dot e. as of 
in the Mind of 


r ſabduing, *bis 
o Incompatibility with the | Leather a+ Princes, 
* and ia that.of theDpke of Savoy, the Hubi 
& of fearing ae 48-3} LEA? tal © 

„Chan difþos'dighe without 
& nmch Add, The Wetnds of &+a-huyg und 
66: aye were ſtill bleeding. His Council 
and Reveiige againſt. us, = 
ce the moſt preſſing Conſiderations of 
* Phe Duke of Sy yielded, with: Got 
„Facility to the Perſuaſion: of nat Alliance; 
But as his Deciſion depended upon Name and 
& ftaly, Chartei went no farther, 3 
* the Prince of Orange, to do the caſt. 

„ls Prince had his Creatures at Rewer 
« furniſyd with Money and good [oftrudtions, 
„The iCardinals' 4# Afedicis, Altieri, Ginaſſi, 
and & Efe, were to him eaſy of Acceſs. The 
« Intereſts of Frarce ſeemd def; They 
” — — — Neeeſrgo 

4 preſſing Policy ought te ad the Con- 
* Aersdene of Religion: That Fire: and 
Sword are made uſe of for the Good of Mau- 
kind, in Caſes of Neceſſiey e That the Forces 
« of \Proteſt nts employid in the Reduction: of 
% Prince who tbreatned all without 

=” N  $ excepting 
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ſexcepting even the Authority and Patrimo- 
ny of St. ru aught to ſtand with the Zeal 
4 of the Church, us rell as the other Means 
*,pſed for — — pc 3 —— 
< France had ſo many Forces together, 
that the Rmpire and Spun could mot, with- 
* put; the ei Difficulty, oppoſe her Pro- 
*.greſs: That he might judge of the Couſe- 
guences by tbe: Hvents-:: That chat Power 
* having made Invaſion after Invaſion in Ran- 
dera, Germany, and: alſace; ſhe would not 


4 - 


5 fail, once ſhe i had: ſecured: the Rhine under 
her Juriſdiion, ta poſſeſs herſelf of h 
« with ter Sacceſs than Charles VI: and 
«Lens Xo who: could nog maintain them- 
4 ſelves therein: ſſhat to defend himſelf 
4 againſt ſuch à formidable Monarchy, a Di- 
©, verſion, s important as this, was hight ne- 
4 ceſſary © That the Succours'of che e- 
rates, WhO Mere to come into n 
4 ſhould be regulated, in their Marches a 

« Winter-Quarvers, by ſo exact à Diſcipline, 
„that the Tranquility and good Eſtate of 
* kaly ſhould receive no Diſturbance from 
chem: And, that it could not be doubted, 
“ but that France, being weakned with this 
Diverſion, would be more tractable to a 


* which would ſecure the Reign of 
* che Chorch, and-reſtore the Tranquillity of 
uy 11: #1. reg th UG 44 Se, 


Tas Gourt of Nane was the eaſier im- 
4 pos d upon by this ſpecious Motive, becauſe 
* F/ience was at that time provoking her. Ve- 
nice and Genes roſlected upon the ſame Con- 
ſiderations; but are leſs acceſſible by CA 
*:b4ls, and more difficult to be drawn into Er- 

, f 4% frour. 
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© rour; The former is intereſted ih Navigs. 
tion; She is expo d to our Maritime For. 
<«. ces, and never falls out with us. The lattt 
<« is within our Canfion-ſhoty. and we are up- 
« on her with one Blaſt of Wind. Neverthe- 
&. leſs, they gave car” to the — ns 
«© Envoys, and as good an Account as they 
have given us of their Neutrality, we ſiul 
Lone day, let lem ſee; perhaps, they bare i 
te ſeryd us iu chitz junctur e 


* Tus ſecret Wiſhes aud Approbations 


- 


$ of 
**. ſach as could not dpenly facilitate the Ene 
* mies of Frere," Were; therefore, a Manage. 
4% ment: of the moſt xefin'd Politicks for the 
prince of Orange. Mamu was gain'd over; 
« She promis'd every thing, and engaged to 
act according as ſhe ſhould- find herſelf ſe- 
curd againſt» our Inſults, by the Progref 
that mould be made in Piedmont. Forynte 
carry d herſelf with enough of Prudence and 
4 Circumſpectlon; She refug'd to give the Es- 
« voy an Audience, and all manner of -Partt- 
« cipation; but ſuffer'd herſelf to be-ſaborn'd 
„ by the en, Tributaries who paid very con- 
“ ſiderable Sums by the Prince of Ora 
0 3 and * dias | 1. a £44 
Al things were preparing: in German 
© to make the Duke of Savoy — There were, 
d in his Court, Two Agents, Who had daily 
Conferences with him. Nevertheleſs, he de- 
4 termin'd\ nothing; His Couneil per ſuaded 
4 him to the Rupture. The Confederacy and 
.< Riſing of all Bxrope ſecur d his Confidence; 
4 but the Ducheſs and his Miniſters Kept him 
quiet. He would; he-was afraid; he durf 
{T9 | 1 14 298 
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den pri Shia 81 
« ot. The leaſt Negatiation on the park of 
4 France, EI ur ew. Jittle — 
+ able, wy a 10 nl mater Mon „ had de. 
5 nds AM, te have remaind hie 
Ys. IU 44 3 WO 
Hs even | tacks lecoad beep. on our ade, 


« Fhich gave much, the: more ad of 
4 29153 to 85 n that * not 


advis d to it. Ne rote a Letter to the King, 


« full of Reſj preſling, but bad 
« 1. — of I Fes which open Reſ- 
durces, eady choſen, inſpire. 


« .The King r 191 70 that with a great deal 
4 of Attentio leayipg it to his Miniſter to 
0 anſwer ĩ 10 to take ſuch Mæaſures as _ 
be agre 18 Ie to hat Prince. 

S BosrBAt ty, Will nat be able to conceive, 
d how 115 5 e N71 Was 3 — 
| Prog the PR of pray had 

15 . of Sæuey 8 . while 


1 Men- 


* 


Lerner. every. wher 


6 « ſions of of 1 when he —— him 


a © An, Anſwer and, inſtead of 

oft dena IS. alan ee for gi- 
4 ving de Be a the e Mhbrts that were to 
Ide mad be mad e be wrote to him, 
a with Bieter J Counſellors. had 


ad vis d u, Eqrneſt neſs ; Thar bis Family ouoht 
4 be ſe nſble ＋ the King's Protettion 7; 5 The there 
% mas no other Party for them to tale; And laſt» 
0 «3h he gave — underſtand, that no Timg 


= would 
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OR: : alle 4 hi 
EE aetiver'd” this Letter u 
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ents to keep it from th re while they 
A would e with Mpnſi ol te Louvois, b 


good Ad to write with more Modeta, 
6 tion: «| 


4 haſtily cer his Seat, r hee Words 


2 which 54 r | from, bi 
Heart; *Tis too much; bean 
* revenged. order'd the . to calld 


in, took the Treaty, a i vr 
s have ſince mad ' Ntreimpts o 
* « % that prince; They have hith 
. rov'd vain. He is paſſonare, violent, an 
as 4 8 Alities in N per, which 
6 4 to Anger, and none for > Moderation 
« He canno we et hs e Te which he re- 
te peats I kite been treated ( — 
& rage nr ag The ligen ces have con- 
„ vinced us, that never Was Apen more 
ue fatal, th our Enemies did not know how to 
« make all the Advantage of , which they might. 
& It drains our Forces and” d our Finances, and 
te 8 to Inſult one of our Frontiers, whoſe 
ly Bulwark was the Alps and our Corre- 
& ſpondence 


« ſpondence with that Prince. In a word, it 
4 has occaſion'd the Loſs” of Caſal, and may 
« not only produce that of the other Poſts we 
« have in Piedmont, but even pour the Confe- 
& derate Armies into our Provinces, if we do 
* not prevent all theſe Misfortunes, ; by a pri- 
vate Peace obtain d at any rate. 
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